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JUST DESSERT 


FAMILIAR 


TY\RUE to the American tradition of success is 
the story of William Harnett, one of our 
greatest still life painters. Irish born, he knew a 
T len childhood in Philadelphi: here 
poverty-ridden childhood in Philadelphia, where 
he apprenticed himself to an engraver and studied 
briefly at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


> Obscure and ill, he doggedly painted in his 
own self-taught style, ignored and carped at by 
critics. But the public enjoyed his work. And 
eventually he won fame and satisfying support 
from prosperous patrons who saw in his meticu- 
lous paintings of rich and beautiful objects a 
reflection of their own love of good living and 
newly won wealth. 


be The re-discovery of Harnett’s work, completely 
forgotten soon after his death, was the recent coup 
of an American-minded New York gallery. 


his is the fifth in a series of great still life paintings presented by Heinz School Se 






William M. Harnett, American, 1892 —The 


FOODS IN FAMOUS 


Eagerly his canvases were ferreted out of attics 
and junk shops, and museums and collectors 
vied for his paintings. 


1848 51 


* Master of the sharp focus style, Harnett 
painted objects with such minute detail, such 
subtlety of form and exquisite surfaces as to 
seem super-real. There is a kind of microscopic 
intensity to this copper pot with its spray of 
glossy laurel, the straw-jacketed jar on the 
finger-smudged box, the hairy cocoanut, the 
labeled bottle, the sawdust flecks on the cluster 
of grapes. Actually we see more here than the 
normal eye beholds. 


> At this eye-deceiving trick, called trompe 
Voeil, Harnett was extraordinarily clever. An 
optical illusion stemming from the Renaissance 
peep show, trompe l'oeil is a device by means of 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Makers of 67) Varieties 





Art Institute 


of Chicago 


PAINTINGS 


which objects seem to come toward the beholder 
rather than recede into the background. This is 
achieved by painting, with exaggerated clarity, 
objects arranged either against an immediate 
backdrop like a door or wall, or in tiers parallel 
to the picture plane. 


> But no mere trick like this has kept Harnett’s 
work alive. His textures that fairly cry out to be 
touched, his juxtapositions of objects in pleas- 
ingly abstract patterns, his luminous, deep- 
warm colors, his magnificently assured drawing, 
all win a quick response from modern eyes. 


. The essence of things flavorful and fragrant 
are the good things pictured here. These crystal- 
line grapes, the figs, and trove of candied ginger 
are the very kind that lend their fruity goodness 
to incomparable desserts like Fig Pudding and 
sweet-spiced Mince Meat made today by Heinz 
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PLANTING FAMILY FUN! 


She ingredients 


of 7-Up are proudly stated 
on the back of every bottle—‘‘Contains 
carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, 
lithium and sodium citrates, flavor’ 
derived from lemon and lime oils.” 
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THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 


Jimmie’s folks make him think he adds 
to the home garden. Like every ‘fresh 
up” family they share both work 
and play . . . and their liking for 
crystal-clear 7-Up—the all- 
family drink. That’s because 
clean-tasting 7-Up is so pure, 

so good, so wholesome for 





everyone. 
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Coming in May— 
A United Nations INSTRUCTOR 


An entire issue, including a special ten-page 
unit, devoted to the United Nations! All at 
the elementary level! See page 9 for a pre- 
view of the May issue. 

Extra copies, at 50 cents each, will be available for 
school libraries and teachers who order them early. 


The supply is very limited. Advance requests will be 
filled as received. 


The First Complete Elementary 
United Nations Presentation 
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So that it may become your 


ws AMERICA DROPS ALL ADVERTISING 


Number I ‘WEEKLY TEXTBOOK in the SOCIAL STUDIES FIELD” 
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Teachers everywhere acclaim the Young 
America Readers, America’s fastest-growing 
classroom magazine for the lower grades. 


ERE ARE two classroom weeklies 7 
which are designed not only to devel- Phe 





op reading skills but to reach beyond to the bil 
abi 


long range building of the well rounded Sct 


YOUNG AMERICA READER and Van 


both include reading for information... The 
reading to do... and reading for fun. pag 





HALNUUUONNGUUINANALL 





weckly (twice as many pages as their major 
compctitors) and each is printed in two b 
colors. This new, unique format makes pos- 5!" 
sible the use of many colorful illustrations, 


maps and photographs, all designed to me 


terest of the young ero 






| Thousands of 


the YOUNG 4. 
AMERICA 9 
READERS write 
us that they are 3. 
amazed by the 





enthusiasm of 4 
their pupils for 
the two weeklies. 5. 
They stress par- 
ticularly the high 


: ||degree of pupil 


Many Schools Have Radio Stations 


partic ipation in 


oa than 7,000,000 Youngthe various 
merica Readers were " ope . 
bought and used by pupils READERS pro] 
last year. ects. 





iil | ] To all teach ho or- 
SHNMAMNUNDOUANANONUULULAS4QQQ00N08000000000Q000000000UONUOOUUOOOOUOOOOEOEAAGOOOGONOOOOOQOL2UQUOOUOOOOOOO COO OODAADGANAANAANAAAA FREE der YOUNG AMERICA, 


ORDER NOW FOR NEXT FALL 
BEFORE PRICES ADVANCE 


After June Ist, the price of Young America 
will go up from 45c to 50c per pupil per 
semester. This is your last chance to sub- 
scribe at the lower rate! Use coupon below. 


Mail to: Young America, 32 E. 57th St., 
New York 22 


“The children actually clap their hands 
when they see me walk in with Young America Readers.’’ 


bilit 


child. that two separate grades, or slow and ad- 


YOUNG AMERICA JUNIOR READER = 4" diseuss the same material. 


Lach magazine is made up of eight pages two-color drawings and photographs. 


These practical features in all 32 issues 


children... Nature studies... Features on 
children in other lands... Reader contri- 


“7 stimulate the "l= Workbook page ... Sports... Contests... 
agination and in- = Science experiments... Maps. . . Back 


\j reader. geography, and general social studies. 


teachers who use Plus all these important teaching services: 


PUTTER LLL ULL LLU LL LLL LLL LL Lea 


—Vera Ranney, 
Antioch, Illinois 







FLEXIBILITY 
- two READERS are graded for flexi- 


y to cover a wide range of reading 
ity. Both present the same major sub- 
s each week, but on different levels, so 





ced readers in the Same room, Can re ad 


se superior teaching helps contain cight 
es each of clear, readable type, bright 


iple news stories ... Photos of interest to 
ions . . . Humorous illustrations 


und material for study of news, science, 


Edited by Nancy Larrick. 


Your own weckly Desk Copy. 

leacher Editions (containing guidance 
sugecstions, etc. ) 

Weekly pupil quiz based on material in 
that issue. 

Four page pupil survey to help you 
know pupil’s needs. 

Four page reading test to measure read- 
ing skills. 


Order now at the low prices 
and get your free premium. 
This offer expires June Ist. 













we will send one of the 
YOUNG AMERICA LITTLE LIBRARY Series 
—Volume One of AMERICAN PROFILES, 
resenting bright biographies of Cannon, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Jackson, Madison, 
Marshall and Webster. 

YOUNG AMERICA READERS subscribers 
will receive a copy of Riddles, Games and 
Puzzles, a fun-packed booklet for classroom 
use in the lower grades. 

In order to get these premiums your 
order must be in our hands by June 1st. 


E ARE taking this means of announcing to 
you a significant change of policy which 
may influence the social studies program in your 
own school system, 
Effective with the April 28th, 1949 issue, -Young 
America Magazine will drop all advertising from 
its pages. ‘This at once places all three Young 
America Magazines on a non-commercial “weekly 
textbook” basis for the first time in 15 years of 
service to the school field. 

John G. Escher, Our purpose in dropping nearly $200,000 yearly 
Suseus Rassaker Meanie’ in advertising revenue is simple . . . to make ou 

Young America publications available for the wid- 

est possible classroom usc in public schools throughout the country. 
During the past several years we have received hundreds of letters from 
teachers and from school officials telling us that they heartily wished 
they could use school funds to purchase Young America Magazine but 
were prevented from doing so by existing Board of Education rules 
against publications carrying advertising. 
If there are formal steps through which we should proceed to gain ap- 
proval in your own school system, we would be more than grateful for 
your instructions and recommendations. ‘The names of committee mem- 
bers who evaluate these materials would also be appreciated. We'd like 
very much to hear personally from you. Would you write us frankly? 


Nk Ly. 


—---— interest approach makes it immediately 
acceptable to teachers, students and 
administrators. The skillful blending of 
education and entertainment instantly 
wins the youngster’s enthusiasm. This 
acceptance has already placed it above 
most teaching aids and now brings it 
to the fore as a “leading weekly in the 
octal studies field,” 





Our NEW, all- 

editorial policy, 
described above by 
our president, John | 
Escher, is making | 
publishing history. | 
To you, it means 
that YOUNG 
AMERICA imme- 
diately becomes 
available to young- 
sters on the social | 
studies tevel 
throughout the 
United States. Su- | 
perintendents and 


32 STIMULATING ISSUES: 








school boards are ‘ . 
applauding this Geography . . . Colorful Maps 

new move. soit A2U World and American History . . . Civ- 
zine so simply * ics .. . Science News and Expe1 iments 
and clearly written More ye gees ge a’ te ... Fiction Sports Recreation 
that your pupils were boug and use y : eo E pee ‘nana 

will not want to pupils last year. . . - Homemaking .. . Girl’s Features 
miss an issue. ‘ . . : : ° 
With YOUNG AMERICA you whet the interest Bake Contributions Fite Character Build- 
of your pupils in the news, current affairs, science, ing... Jokes... Cartoons... Puzzles. 
civics, Mistery and Gngien. Your pupils will watch with eagerness 


for every one of the 32. cepies during 

YOUNG AMERICA the school year. 
: , . SO ORDER NOW FOR NEXT FALL 
with its many colorful maps and_ pic- BEFORE THE PRICES FOR YOUNG 
tures is being used by top ranking AMERICA ADVANCE TO 50x PER 








schools from coast to coast. It’s pupil- SEMESTER. USE COUPON BELOW, 





MAIL ONE OF THESE COUPONS TODAY—PASS THE OTHERS ALONG TO YOUR FELLOW TEACHERS 





Rates are per pupil in orders of 5 or more 


Name 

School 

Address 

City . . Zone State 


MAIL TO: YOUNG AMERICA, 32 E. 57th ST., NEW 





ES, I'll order now before the price of Young America gow ub 5 ES, PL order now before the price f Young America goes up ES, PVH order wow before the price of Young America gow up 
to 50c per term. Send me, in September, the Magazines checked to 50e per term, Send me, in September, the Magazines checked to 5Oe per term. Send me, in September, the Magazines checked 
below, (I may revise the number next fall.) I will send no money 8 below. (I may revise the number next fall.) [ will send no money below. (1 may revise the number next fall.) I will send no money 
until after I have collected from my pupils next semester, Also send @ wntil after I have collected from my pupils next semester, Also send until after I have collected trom my pupils gext semester, Also send 
me my FREE LITTLE LIBRARY Hand Book, ; me my FREE LITTLE LIBRARY Hand Book, me my FREE LITTLE LIBRARY Hand Book, 
YOUNG AMERICA YOUNG AMERICA YOUNG AMERICA ; YOUNG AMERICA YOUNG AMERICA YOUNG AMERICA YOUNG AMERICA YOUNG AMERICA YOUNG AMERICA 
(Grades 6-9) READER JUNIOR READER ; (Grades 6-9) READER JUNIOR READER (Grades 6-0) READER JUNIOR READER 
(Grades 4-5) (Grades 2-3) (Grades 4-5) (Grade 2-3) (Grack 1-5) (Grades 2-3) 
Fall Term (45¢e) [] Fall Term (35c) [] Fall Term (35e) ] Fall Term (45¢e) [ ] Fall Term (35e) [] Fall Term (35e) C] Fall Term (45¢c) [| Fall Term (35e) [] Fall Term (35c) [] 
(50c attef June Ist (50c after June Ist (50c¢ after June Ist) 
School Yr. (90c) [] Sehool Yr Ti [| School Yr. (70e) | School Yr. (06) [ ] School Yr. (70« [] School Yr. (70c) [| School Yr. (006 [ ] School Yr 7 Or [] School Yr. (70c) [| 
($1 after June Ist ($1 after June 1st ($1 after June Ist 


Name 


School 


Addre 


City 





ru 


' 
YORK 22 &§ MAIL TO: YOUNG AMERICA, 32 E 


Rates are per pupil in orders of & or moro 


Zone State City 
; PK 


Rates are per pupil in orders of & or more 


Name 
School 
Address 
Zone State 


Vs 
. 67th ST., NEW YORK 22 MAIL TO: YOUNG AMERICA, 32 E. 57th ST., NEW YORK 22 
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) SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN THE 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, lox 
in the foothills of the Rockies, a mile 


above sea level and in sight of per- 
petual snow, has a supericr environ- 
ctive summer study. Un- 


and recreational 


ment for effe 


surpassed climate 


advantages are combined with ex- 
cellent faculty, libraries, labora- 
tories, and buildings. New perma- 


nent housing facilities are now avail- 


! 
anie 


Two Five-Week Terms 


@ JUNE 20 to JULY 22 
JULY 25 to AUGUST 26 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 


are offered in Anthropology, Art, Biol- 
ogy. Business, Chemistry, Classics, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Engineering, English 
and Speech, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Library Science, Law, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Educa 
tion, Physics, Political Science, Psy 


»ciology 
Special features include 
tion workshops, language houses, 
tive arts program, and conferences 


UNIVERSITY OF 


@ COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


chology, 5 
teacher educa- 
crea- 


information, write to 
SUMMER QUARTER 
Boulder, Colo., Dept. T 


For complete 
DIRECTOR OF 
University of Colo 
Name —— 


St. and No —_ 


City and State___ 
Early Application for Admission is Advised 








PHIRTY-NINTH YEAR 
Summer Sessé 
FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifi- 
cation, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phil- 
adelphia 


Regular Sessions, 


June 27 to August $ 
Post-Sessions, 


tugust 8 to September 16 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions 
Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
ing the 1949 Summer Sessions. Address Office of 
the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 











Send name, 
grades taught, number of 
puctis on @ penn 





5 MINUTES A DAY 


Produces amazing results with 


SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 


HANDY - FOLIO 

MUSIC COMPANY 

2821 N. 9th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


address, 


and we will send 


t 
post- 
ra 
you our FREE catalog. } 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 





THIS free service 15 open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 


erade S. 


your own. In such a notice, 
wnterest in your locality. 
received 


lication of your notice. 


the ¢ vchanve of corre sponde nce, 
sivned by the teachers themselves 
INSTRUCTOR, 


Club Exchange, ‘Vine 


California Phe pupils of my rural 
chool. all eight and | should 


like to exchange letters, pictures, cards 


vrades, 


ind products with pupils and teachers 


in the United States and foreign coun 
tries W live near Yosemite National 
Park Ilormitos was the hide-out of 
Joaquin Marietta Address all) mail 


to Miss Vyeva N 


California. 


Alcox, 


Hlormitos, 


California. The pupils and teacher 
five and six 
pond with pupils and teachers in all 
the states and in foreign 


We live in the beautiful San Joaquin 


of grades wish to corre- 


COURTELICS, 


River Valley. The chief industry is 
agriculture, and the main product. ts 
grapes, which are made into raisins. 
\ddress: Mrs. Amy Bahrenfus, R.D. 1, 
Box 457C, Kerman, California 


California. Vhe fourth-grade class 
of the Walter Colton School wishes to 
correspond and exchange picture post 
cards with children in other parts ot 
the United States and foreign lands 
Since Monterey was originally the cap 
ital of ¢ 


titerest 


alifornia there is much of his 
The 
Performances are 
ularly at the first theater built in 


located Address all 


tori here main industry 


is fishing given reg 


California, here 


mail to: Mrs. June Gustafson ‘Turner, 
Walter Colton School, Monterey, 
alifornia. 

California.Our fifth grade is ea 
ger to receive letters from all parts 
of the United States. Much citrus 
fruit is grown in this area. All of 
our crops are irrigated. We live neat 


Los Angeles and Tlollywood; also neat 
Pasadena, where the famous Rose 
Bow! Game and Rose Parade are held 
Address mail to: Miss Cicorgia M. 
Daniel, 2424 South Willard Avenue, 
San Gabriel, California. 
California._Our cighth-grade class 
would like to exchange letters, post 


cards, and pictures with pupils in other 
parts of the United States and foreign 
countries, We located 
tile Salinas Valley—the 


the world. 


in the fer- 
bowl of 
ruins of 


salad 
Near by are the 


one of California’s old Spanish mis- 
sions built of adobe in 1791. Address: 
Mr. Emmett W. Fry, P.O. Box 392, 


Soledad, California. 


District of Columbia. second 


My 


vrade would like to exchange letters, 
photographs, and picture post cards 
with children of the same grade in 
other parts of the country. Address: 
Mr. Alex C. Adrian, Benning School, 
Minnesota Avenue and Foote Street, 
N.E., Washington 19, D.C. 


Georgia.—The teacher and pupils of 
seven of the Hiawassee 
School would like to exchange 

pictures, products, and 
venirs with other teachers and pupils 
in schools of the United States and 
foreign countries Our school is lo- 
cated in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and is a very popular summer-resort 
town. Address: Mrs. Gertrude Brown, 
Hiawassee, Georgia, 


grade 
dated 
letters, 


( ‘onsoli- 


sou- 


April 1949 


at least those received during the six weeks following 
All notices must be concerned chiefly with 
vive complete addresses, and be 


You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
try to mention some point of special 
Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 


pub- 


Send notices early, addressed to: 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Illinoi My 


vrade wish to correspond with pupils 


pupils in the seventh 


in other states. Our school ts in a sub- 
urb of hicavo. Address: Miss Ethel 
Denny, 14056 Lincoln Ave... Dolton, 
IH linets 

Ilinois.-My pupils and I of Hliana 
School would like to exchange letters, 


pictures, and products with pupils and 
anywhere in 
lands Our 


[lines 


teachers of other schools 


America and in toreign 


school is located on the side 
of the 
We are 


dress mail to 
Box 17, State 


and Illinois state line 
Wabash River. Ad 
Mrs. Norma Jean Clem, 


Indiana 
near the 


Indiana 


Illinois. 


bovs 


Our fifth-grade girls and 
like to exchange letters 
and pictures with children from othe 
We are near Springfield, 
Lincoln and where he is 
buried. Address correspondence — to 


Mrs. L. O. Melton, Ili 


TMs 


would 


“ hools. 
where lived 


Stonimeton, 


Michigan 
and | should 
fifth-eraders 
our other 
Ilere we 
David, 
ers came here in 
Mrs Victoria Jacobsen, 
R.D. 2, Territorial Road, 
Michigan 
\ 

VWichivan. 
and sixth 
sponding, 


My 

like 

and 
States 


fifth-grade — pupils 
to correspond with 
teachers in some. of 
and in our territories. 
have the 


a religious colony 


famous Llouse of 


whose found 
1909, Address: 
Hull School, 


Benton Har- 
bor. 


The 
grades 
and 
or SOUVECNIES, 


children of my fifth 


would enjoy corre- 
exchanging 
with 
countries. Address mail to 
Kathryn Norris, 125 N. (¢ 


Midland, Michigan. 


products 
pupils ot other 
states or 


Miss 
Road, 


arter 


Minnesota.—My pupils in 
four to eight would enjoy 
snapshots 


rural 


grades 
exchanging 
and letters with pupils in 
schools of Oh 


other states. 


school is near Kensington, where the 
famous runestone was found \d 
dress: Mrs. A. F. Minge, School 


District 4, Dalton, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.— The pupils of my rural 
S¢ hool, grades five, and 
I should like to letters, 
pictures, and cards with pupils and 
teachers of the 


six, and seven, 
exchange 


same grades in the 


United States and elsewhere. We live 
in the Red River Valley. Address 
correspondence to: Mrs. Elmer Larson, 
R.D. 2, East Grand Forks, Minnesota. 

Mississip pi.—My pupils of the fifth 
grade would like to exchange letters 
with fifth-graders in the states of 
North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
or Utah. Winona is in the heart of 


the cotton and southern pine country. 
Address: Mrs. Charles M. Jaco, Win- 
ona City Schools, Winona, Mississippi. 


Missouri. 
school, all 


The pupils of my rural 

grades, and I should like 

to exchange letters, pictures, and cards 

with pupils and teachers of the United 

States and foreign countries. Address 

all mail to: Miss Pat Fareman, R.D. 
De Soto, Missouri, 











IT’S FREE TO TEACHERs 





Write today for this illustrated teach. 
ing aid. Contains 8 pages packed wit} 
ideas and practical suggestions that 
you will find helpful in using the 
blackboard. 

It’s FREE to Teachers, Supervisors, 
Administrators— but you must state 
your position and the name of you 
~5 cents per copy to all others 


Address Dept. I-CY 


school 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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TESTS...... 


for Classroom Use 


f 
' 
Order your standardized educational { 
and mental tests from this depository 
Save time and transportation costs. 


kkkk 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
( 
{ 
tte 
Write for new catalogue. 
ttt 

Bureau of Educational Research and Service ; 
Extension Division, University of lowa 


lowa City, lowa 
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SPECIAL MODELS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalogue C-é! 








Junior Choir Catalogue J-61 
** 
COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN COMPANY 

New York 1, N. ¥. 366 Fifth Avenue 


Champaign, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 
1000 Market St. 117 N. Wacker Dr 
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1007 | Now Ready! | 
EASY STEPS IN 
MANUSCRIPT 


WRITING SERIES 
Marion ke. Lewry 






If\\ 


Beginner's Book One ° . ° ° $ .50 
First Grade Pupil's Book ‘ e 50 
Second Grade Pupil's Book ° . . $0 
Teacher's Manualfor Book One . . . 75 
Alphabet Wall Charts (per set) ‘ ° 2.00 
MEANINGFUL WORKBOOK SERIES 
1. Vietor Burger, Phd, Litliun 4.4 ach 

Our ist Number Book $ .50 
ARITHMETIC READINESS KIT 1.50 


For teaching number concepts 
box with ‘s acher's Manual 
logue 


NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 
? APPLICATION yy 
PHOTOS v 


t real photo copies, size 2°e% 
y) finis 


Comes packed in handy 
Send for Complete Cata 














Fines 
double weight, silk (not glo 
Made from any photo or print. Mor 

returned if not satisfied, Origin 
returned unharmed, Prompt service 


OLIVE BROS.., Willmar, Mino 


Ofitional € College of Cducalin 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


ad 











Nursery School, Kindergarten, I’rimary and Upp 
Elementary Grades Children’s demorstt n schoo 
and observation center On Chicago's alt Nort) 
Shore near lake, Beginning classes d specially & 

ghed courses f chers and graduate 
Fall, Midyear and Sum mer term- Wi ite for catalog 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 914D Evanston, !!! 
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Missouri.—The children of my fifth 
srade and I should like to correspond 
with fifth-grade pupils and_ teachers 
in other and foreign lands. 
Leadwood is in the lead belt of Mis- 
uri. Address: Miss Wilma Wallace, 


| eadwood, Missour i. 


states 


Nebraska.—My | first, second, and 
third grades and I should like to write 
to other pupils and teachers in rural 
and town We are in the 
wheat district of Nebraska. Address 
all mail to: Miss Jove Juelfs, clo 
Sparks Farm, Sidney, Nebraska. 


MM hools. 


Vebraska.—My pupils in grades one 
tw tour and | should like to exe hange 
pictures, 


art work with pupils 


correspondence, products, 


souvenirs, and 
and teachers of other schools. Gen- 
eral farming is the chief occupation 
here, and corn is the main crop. We 
live near the famous Boys ‘Town. Ad- 
dress correspondence to: Miss Tlattie 


Houtby, Winslow, Nebraska 


Vew York.-My pupils of the fifth 
and sixth grades like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, souvenirs, and 


would 


ideas with pupils in other states. We 
live in Dutchess County, not far from 
Ivde Park and Pawling, and ninety 
miles from New York City. Address 
correspondence to: Mrs, Alyce Proper, 
Amenia High School, Amenia, New 


York. 


New York.-My pupils, grades one 
to three, and I should like to exchange 
letters and pictures with school folk 
anvwhere. Ilere the early seventeenth- 
century stone houses of the Huguenot 
settlers still stand. ‘The mighty Ilud 
con River is six miles away and Hyde 
Park ten miles. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Janet Bracken, New 
York. 


Gardiner, 


New 


pupils, 


York. 
In our social studies we read 
lands, the Navaho Indi- 


ans, people who live on farms, fisher- 


teach = fourth-grade 


about desert 
men who live along the seacoast, and 


Eskimos. We like to 


letters from teachers in 


would receive 


pupils and 


any of these parts of the world. We 
have a science museum and anything 
to add to our collection would be ap 


preciated. Port Washington is on the 
north shore of Long Island. Address: 
Miss Leanore Gardner, Main Street 
School, Port Washington, New York. 


North Carolina.—Vhe sixth grade of 
Brookford Ss hool wishes to exe hange 
letters, souvenirs. pictures, and orig- 
inal drawings with sixth-grade pupils 
in all the states and also in other coun- 
tries. Address mail to: Mrs. John 
Brooks, Brookford School, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 


North Dakota My cighth-graders 
and I should like to exchange letters 
with pupils and teachers from all over 
the world. We live in an agricultural 
district. Address: Miss Mildred 
Dutcheck, c/o George J. Dutcheck, 
Belfield, North Dakota. 


North Dakota. My pupils and I 
wish to exchange letters with pupils 
and teachers in other states. We live 
in western North Dakota in the wheat 
country. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Elsie ( segelmann, Halliday, North 
Dakota. 7 


Oklahoma.—My rural-school pupils 
would like to correspond with pupils 
in the United States and in foreign 
lands. We live near the oil fields. Ad- 
dress correspondence to: Mrs. Anna 
Davenport, Tate Community School, 
Route 1, Box 205, Wewoka, Okla- 
homa, 














South Dakota.—The pupils of my 
rural school, grades one through sev- 
en, and I wish to correspond with pu- 
pils and teachers anywhere. We live 
near the Orman Dam, and about thir- 
ty miles from the Black Hills.  Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Mona Cornell, Orman 
School, Nisland, South Dakota. 


Tennessee.—My fourth- and_ fifth- 
grade pupils and IT should like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, pictures, 





and club ideas with other pupils and 
teachers of this same grade level. We 
raise corn and some cotton. Address: 
Miss Yubenia Prigmore, P.O. Box 116, 
Athens, Tennessee. 


Washington.—My fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-graders wish to exchange letters, 
cards, and relics with the same grades 


in other states. Washington is not- 
ed among other things for its apples 
and for Grand Coulee Dam. Our 


school is at Wallula, a railroad cen- 
ter. Address: Mrs. Esther Francisco, 
Box 47, Burbank, Washington. 


Washington.—My pupils, grades sev- 
en and eight, and I should appre- 
ciate an exchange correspondence with 
pupils and teachers elsewhere. We 
live in the heart of the famous Grand 
Coulee irrigation project. Address: 


Mrs. M. A. McKenzie, Ephrata Public 
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This is Antoinette of France. [here are seven other dolls from 
seven other nations in this new set. Like the famous Hallmark 
Dolls from the land of “Make-Believe” (Cinderella, Little Miss 
Muffet, etc.) these beautiful Dolls of the Nations are eight inches 
high, stand up by themselves, are in full color, have real feather 


plumes in their hats. 


The others in the new series are Sing Toy of China, Maria of 
Mexico, Rita of Brazil, Katrinka of Holland, John, a Royal Cana- 
dian Mountie, Cowboy Joe, and Ann of England. And each doll 
has a story inside like the one, above, has about France. That’s 
why these new dolls educate while they fascinate your students, 

Dolls of other nations will be added from time to time. 


Here’s what teachers say about 


the new HALLMARK DOLLS OF THE NATIONS 


“IT will use them in creative art, library work, social science, and 
all branches of grade-school work, They are an ideal transition 


from play to learning.” 


“I love the humor in their verses, the catchy rhymes, and the 


good information, well-written.” 


“TI think they will be helpful in stressing international relation- 
ships. They will help our children develop a closer understanding 
of children of different nations,” 


Cwitoun ilk 


, 
j 


> Thames 


Schools, Ephrata, Washington. 


The back is as pretty as the 
front, and this is the rhymed 
story inside, 


If you should go to Paris, France, there’ you’d meet Antoinette, and she 


would show you many things you never would forget. She’d smile at you 


and say, “Bon jour” (in French that means “good day”), and then she 


would present you with a beautiful bouquet. The French have lots of 


flowers, and since they have lots to spare, they make them into French per- 


fume and send it everywhere. Though Antoinette looks very cute in this 


quaint peasant dress, she has a lot of stylish clothes, as you perhaps might 


guess. She’s very fond of lemon squash, a kind of lemonade, and likes to 


eat French pastry just as soon as it is made. She lives beside the River Seine 


so she eats lots of fish, and though it may sound strange to you, snails are 


her favorite dish! But if she knew you ate hot dogs, what she would prob- 


ably do would be to hide her poodle so you wouldn’r eat him, too! And 


when your trip to France was done, it would be with regret that you would 


have to say “Good-bye” to little Antoinette. And she would feel so sorry, 


too, to say “Adieu” to you, she'd probably kiss you on both cheeks as 


French folks often do. 
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Special offer to teachers 


Ordinarily, Hallmark Cards are sold only 
through leading retail stores which are 
carefully selected to give you courteous 
and friendly service. 

But, because so many teachers have ex- 
pressed a desire to use these dolls in their 
classrooms, we are making them available 
to teachers for educational use at a special 
low price. To obtain a complete set of 
eight Hallmark Dolls of the Nations— 
regularly $2.00—for only $1.00, mail this 
coupon now. 


Hiblmark (ards 


Hall Brothers, Inc., 25th & Grand Ave., 
Kansas City (10), Missouri 

I am enclosing $1.00 (the special price to 
teachers) for a complete set of eight Hall- 
mark Dolls of the Nations. 
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“KNOWLEDGE 


IS MORE THAN 
EQUIVALENT 


TO FORCE 





MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


Phis summer come to Minnesota 
covering every field of education and scientific interest. 


offers an attractive program of extra-curricular 


more than 1000 subjects of study are offered 
This great University 
activities including physical 


recreation in many forms, outstanding musical and dramatic programs, stimu- 


lating lectures on a variety of subjects, 


and many interesting social events. 


In 


connection with the Territorial Centennial, special emphasis will be given to 


the regional history, geography, economics and culture of the Northwest, with 


the usual special courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary and 


higher education 
cators of national and international renown. 
outstanding opportunity for graduate work and research 


‘Teaching staff numbers more than 900 including many edu- 


Libraries and laboratories offer 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 13 and 14. Second term registration, 


Monday, July 25. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of 
909 Administration Building 


Summer Session. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





Summer Session June 20 to July 30 
Post Session August I to August 27 


OPPORTUNITIES are offered in 
Audio-Vis- 
Speech 





SPECIAL 
the fields of Art, 


ual Education, 


ing and Guidance, 
Communications. 





Music, 
Remedial Reading, 
Correction, School Administration, Counsel- 
Intercultural Education, 


Drama, 


Organized social and recreational program. 
Special rates for teachers in active service. 

Rooms are available on and near the campus 

Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 


(ok eA NNR 











Reautiful sepin reproduction 





with brief description of each, 


Box 13, MALDEN, 


colors, 


Roy with Torn Hat 


THE PERRY 


Sully 


PICTURES COMPANY, 


popular with all ages. 


Art galleries of the world are brought to school and home through 


‘The Perry Pictures 


attractive and so inexpensively priced at only TWO CENTS each 
for 30 or more, size 544 x & 

\ smaller size for composition work, 3 3%, at ONE CENT 
each for 60 or more. Assorted as desires 1 Hundreds of subjects 
from which to select. 

56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, and 
sample pictures for 25 cents, Or for 60 cents, we will send you 
30. pictures for childre n, our election. You will like them, 
For spring bird study: 25 pictures of common birds, 7 x 9, in 


for $1.00. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Edueational, 











PESTALOZZI FROEBEL | 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
10 weeks — 


410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5S, IIL. 





TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Posters, Decorations, 
for the Spring 
der, Window 
er’s Day Card, 
more Suece 
procedure, 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
6 weeks — 4 weeks 
WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 


2 weeks 
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Vacket now, 
Pictures, 


Activities for Lower Grades 
Easter Blackboard 
Bulletin Board Posters, 
Clean Up and Safety Posters, 
ful Projects, 
Postpaid for only $1.00, 
Workshop, 4226 Brooklyn Avenue, 


CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 


easily 


SPRING ART AIDS 


Send 
Bor 
Moth 
and many 


applied to classroom 
Art Activities 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
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A Build-Up for the 
Untiled Child 


tn Pupil- Personality Contest 


FIRST PRIZE ($10.00) Glenelle McBeath 


Columbian School, 


Pucblo, Colorado 


SECOND PRIZE ($5.00) Lois Andrews 


Lincoln Sx hool, 


Hornell, 


Ne “WwW York 


THIRD PRIZE ($3.00) Pattie Allen 


McKinley 


School, Billings, 


Montana 





FIRST PRIZE SUGGESTION 


One of the best methods for giv- 
ing the unliked child a build-up is 
to make him feel good about him- 


self every day. He must know that 
he is wanted and needed in his 
group. He must contribute some- 
thing worth while, and feel a little 
daily success. 

First, the teacher must learn all 
she can about the unliked child. 
She can do this by studying his 


school records, giving him physi al 
checkups, observing him in school 
and the playground, holding 
conferences with pupil and parents. 

While making a attempt 
to discover why the pupil acts as he 
the 


on 
sincere 


does, teacher must establish a 


friendly relationship with the un- 
liked child. ‘This interest in the 
pupil and his progress must be real 


and deep-seated. 
‘The 
ce that the child makes a plire ce lor 
himself in his group by improved 
chass relationships, 


teacher must endeavor to 


and by some 
his school- 
Any honest effort and slight 
unprovement should be noted, and 
the that 
will con- 
scious of what is taking place. 
During this time it is important 


measure of success in 


work. 
praised before group, so 


his classmates become 


that the pupil grow in independ- 
ence, and a scnse ol group respon- 
sibility. This goal is not reached 


overnight. ‘The campaign to make 
the child feel good about himself 
must be a daily effort, carried on 
in the of slight gains. 


SECOND PRIZE SUGGESTION 


every child, 
apparent in some than in 

Early in the year I try to 
discover the interests and aptitudes 
of the unliked child and _ start 
building on them. 

If he is skillful with his hands, I 
let him build; if he has talent in 
creative writing or in art, | encour- 
age him to express himself in those 
fields. In this way he the 
pride of achievement, and the joy 
of having his ability recognized. 

Sometimes I appeal confidential- 
ly to the children sitting near him 
for understanding and help. Their 
wholchearted response is gratifying. 

I put great stress on his good 
points, his improvement, and _ his 
kindly acts. If he shows signs of 
leadership, I place him in situa- 
tions where these qualities can be 
demonstrated. If he proves capable 


lace 


There is good in 
more 


others. 


feels 


and trustworthy in small responsi- 
bilities, I give him larger ones, 
Over a period of time definite 
improvement and growth can be 
observed. Gradually he earns the 
respect and liking of the group. 


THIRD PRIZE SUGGESTION 


The teacher’s attitude of friend. 
liness the unliked child js 
most important as it is bound to in- 
fluence those in the 

Lhe self-conscious 
necds to be 


toward 


( lassroom. 
shy, child 


given responsibilities 


small ones at first), to build up 
confidence in himself. He needs to 
be drawn into group activities 


where he can share 
others and feel the 
ine a member of 

Objectionable 
corrected quictly. 


learning with 
See urity of be- 
a group. 
can be 
‘The child should 
be helped to realize that they area 
real drawback to his popularity. 
The antisocial or bullying type 
of child can often be interested in 
sports, where fair play is taught 


Manners 


through games. 


HONORABLE-MENTION 
IDEAS 


Schwarts, who teaches 
school in Atlantic, Lowa, 
shows the child that he himself 1s 
not disliked, but that undesirable 
traits cause others to avoid him 

Hester Johnson of Hickon 
Ridge, Arkansas, organized a cit 
izenship club among her second- 
graders. ‘(The members paired off 
and did their tasks together. 

Alta Bruce Compton from Mexia, 
‘Texas, had a friendship-train post- 
er. Children could get their names 
the windows of the friendship 
train by kindness. 

That device called the 
sociogram was used by Eleanor 
Harrison of ‘Trinity, Indiana. She 
had the children list the pupils 
whom they liked the best. By plot- 
ting these, she was able to find the 
unliked child and help him over- 
come his unpopularity. 

Sister Mary Pius, who is princi- 
pal of the Transfiguration School 
in Bullalo, New York, organized 
all of her troublesome boys into 4 
milk-service corps. 

Sister M. Vita of Capulin, Colo- 
rado. marked off a wall map from 
New York to Los Angeles with dots 
about fifty miles apart. The girls 
traveled in a red car and the bays 
in a blue one. Progress was ™é 
through punctuality, « diligence, uh 
selfishness, and many other virtues. 
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Esterbrook 


THE FOUNTAIN PEN WITH 
THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


A 





Written With Point No. 2284 












Lotkins—- 


Written With Point No. 1550 


Gree are 


C Written With } Point No. 9788 


When you buy an Esterbrook 


Fountain Pen you select the 
one point that matches your 
writing exactly — and you 


screw this personal point 


into the barrel yourself! 


gv 0/ 





; ny )y, 











In case of damage 


you can replace 
your favorite numbered point yourself 


—instanily — at any pen counter, 


Esterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 














THE 


LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Mail all 
items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use them. 


to us, 


Judy, a first-grader handed her 
paper to the teacher. “Why did 
you print your name_ backwards, 
Judy?” asked the teacher. 

“Oh, I get tired of seeing it the 
same way all the time,” Judy ex- 


plained. 
ELLA ScuuLrz 
Mondovi, Wisconsin 


Tommy, aged four, viewed with 
interest and curiosity the antics of 
a newly arrived sister, over whom 
his father and mother had made a 
big fuss. The next day he drew 
my attention to a particularly noisy 
pair of birds which kept fluttering 
anxiously around their nest. 
they’ve got a baby 
family, he 
solemnly. 

Juuia Simmons 
Rouses Point, New York 


“Guess 
in their 
remarked very 


sister 


bP] 
too, 


After studying Mexico, I gave 
my fifth-graders a quiz. One of 
the questions I asked was, “What 


language do the Mexicans speak?” 
One child answered, “Theirs.” 
ALouA Kasper 
Hudson, Kansas 


Bobby’s mother was coaxing him 
to eat liver. “It’s good for you; it 
will give you lots of iron,” she said. 

Bobby refused it again. “Mother, 
I don’t want any iron. I’m too lit- 
tle to carry a lot of iron around.” 

HreLeNn YERKES 
Davisville, Pennsylvania 


One evening after we had an- 
swered a number of Bert’s first 
questions concerning the phases of 
the moon, he came racing in and 
exclaimed, “Mother, come quick 
and sec! The moon is full-grown 
now!” 

Amy J. Kine 


Clifton, Colorado 


After cight-year-old Sandra had 
been scolded for being naughty at 
school, she seemed to be working 
very hard at something. At recess 


she handed me a beautifully col- 


| ored red paper apple on the back 


| of 


| 


which was written a 
“When teacher’s grouchy 
I just want to say 


poe m: 


I love her anyway.” 
Rose Marie NEWLAND 
Baldwin, Kansas 
For dessert, Mother gave Alice 


and Jimmy ¢ ach a piece of apple 
pic. Upon hearing quarreling at 
the table she inquired the cause. 


‘Alce won't cat 


Jimmy replied, 
the bark of her pie! 
Sister M. Recina 
New Richmond, Wisconsin 
(Continued on page 10) 
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. THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

. IVANHOE 

. THE COUNT OF MONTE 
CRISTO 


. THE LAST OF THE 





TITLES TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


MOHICANS 


. MOBY DICK 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


. ROBIN HOOD 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 


. LES MISERABLES 

. ROBINSON CRUSOE 
. DON QUIXOTE 

. RIP VAN WINKLE 


OR JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 
WESTWARD HO! 


. UNCLE TOM'S CABIN 
. GULLIVER'S TRAVELS 
. THE DEERSLAYER 

. THE HUNCHBACK OF 


NOTRE DAME 


. HUCKLEBERRY FINN 

. CORSICAN BROTHERS 
. 3 FAMOUS MYSTERIES 
. THE PATHFINDER 


OLIVER TWIST 


. A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 


IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT 
TWO YEARS BEFORE 

THE MAST 
FRANKENSTEIN 


. ADVENTURES OF 


MARCO POLO 


. MICHAEL STROGOFF 


THE PRINCE AND 
THE PAUPER 

THE MOONSTONE 

THE BLACK ARROW 

LORNA DOONE 


. SHERLOCK HOLMES 

. MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 

. LAvT DAYS OF POMPEII 
. TYPES 

. THE FIONEERS 


ADVENTURES OF CELLINI 


. JANE EYRE 


MYSTERIES 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
SWI5S FAMILY ROBINSON 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
MYSTERIES OF PARIS 


. TOM BROWN'S 


SCHOOL DAYS 
KIDNAPPED 


. TWENTY THOUSAND 


LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 


. DAVID COPPERFIELD 
. ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
. THE ADVENTURES OF 


TOM SAWYER 


. THE SPY 
. THE HOUSE OF THE 


SEVEN GABLES 


. A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
. THE MAN IN THE 


IRON MASK 
SILAS MARNER 


THE TOILERS OF THE SEA 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 











IN CANADA : 


THE 





The Simple, Attractive, 
Voluntary, Teaching Method 


HE “comics habit” is almost universal among our 

school children, and progressive school adminis- 
trators are taking advantage of this natural desire 
by incorporating CLASSICS Illustrated in their cur- 
riculum. They find that CLASSICS Illusfrated retain 
all the thrills, adventure and excitement of the 
blood and thunder variety of comics magazines 
without their ill effects or present-day criticisms. 
They find, too, that there is no more simple and 
attractive way of introducing great works of litera- 
ture to their students. Each CLASSICS Illustrated 
issue is a complete comic strip adaptation of an 
immortal literary work, graphically and movingly 
narrated with clarifying visual detail. Clear, simple 
text, heightened by brilliant, colored pictures make 
literature easy to teach — delightful to learn. Even 
the most backward pupil will grasp it with ease. 





ACCLAIMED BY THOUSANDS 
OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


Thousands of school officials—administrators, 
supervisors,. principals and teachers — from Maine 
to California, after long-range tests enthusiastically 
han CLASSICS Illustrated as an effective teaching 
aid. They unanimously applaud their application 
in familiarizing pupils with the classics, as well as 
serving as a stimulus in reading the originals. Your 
comments and experiences with CLASSICS 
Illustrated will be welcomed. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


The 57 titles in the CLASSICS Illustrated series 
(more on the way) are specially priced for schools 
at 7% cents per copy. Mail your introductory order 
now. Please include 3 cents postage for every 4 
books ordered. 


GILBERTON CO., INC. 
826 Broadway ° 


Dept. INS.-4 
New York 3, N. Y. 


GILBERTON COMPANY (CANADA) LTD., 84 PEARL ST., TORONTO. 
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UNIVERSITY of WYOMING 


IN AMERICA — 


1949 Program 


FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 
First Term June 13 to July 15 
Second Term July 18 to Aug. 19 


GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


in Education, Liberal Arts, and 
Commerce and Industry leading to 
Bachelors, Masters, & Doctors Degrees 


FEATURES — International Affairs Insti- 


tute, Creative Arts Workshop, Science 
Camp, Workshops in Curriculum, 
Elementary, Secondary, School Ad- 
ministration, Recreation Leadership, 
Audio Visual, and Community-School 


COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY IN 
THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 


fe on ne ee=ee once 


St. etd Whe....cccccssscccenecsasemecss 





Fourteen Tours including Yellow- 

stone, Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier 

National, Estes, and Black Hills Parks 

—Recreation Camp, Riding Academy 
ve 


UNIVERSITY OF | 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING~- 


Director Summer Session, Dept. | 

Laramie, Wyoming 

Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


Name euecnecenpumesenasues 








City and State cosesnecncseabecsssneevoeseesne 


Special Interest 














| The Ultimate in a 
l| potter's WHEEL 


This wheel has a_ variablo 
speed drive that produces 
vibrationless speed range 


from 0 to 180 r.p.m. by slight 
movement of foot treadie. 
... 35” high, powered by a 
Va-hp. electric motor. ... The 
10” aluminum disc is detach- 
able and the pan, 21'2” x 
15'2” «x 4", may be removed 
easily for cleaning. Legs are 
of pressed steel. Price $125.00 


" Banding wheels — Price $7.50. 


8 
| JANAN INSTRUMENT Co. 
i 76 interhaven Ave. Plainfield 28, N.J. 





i WANT NEW WRITERS 


to cash checks offered daily 
pay. 


The easiest way to write for 
Details FREE 


Previous experience unnecessary 


SAUNDERS M,. CUMMINGS, 468-99 Independence Bldy,, 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO. 








TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


= - 
! 
Quick!-Easy!-Private! 
If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
s W BY MAIL pian. No co-signers, no endorsers. 
Compietely private. School board, merchants, friends not 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient | 
monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal 
during summer vacationif your salary stops! Fulldetails 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. R-133K 


216 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8, lowa 





NAME. | 


CITY.....____.. ea STATS 2... 2=—- 


ADDRESS... 











HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 


mn 
(o ¢ 





Pages ‘THIESE pages portray the 
Easter rabbit in two differ- 
ent forms. Nothing is more popu- 
lar at Easter time than the bunny. 

Children who make the oilcloth 
bunny, on page 41, will have an 
experience which will help them to 
make other oilcloth 
their own origination. 


animals of 
They will 
learn that shapes must be simpli- 
fied when made from oilcloth. 
The rabbit on page 48 will help 
a child who wishes to model a rab- 
bit of clay. ‘The drawing shows a 
solid form adaptable for modeling. 
‘The cars can be made thick enough 
so that they will not break off. 
After a child has learned to mod- 
el the ears of a rabbit without hav- 
ing them break or crumble when 
dry, he has learned that ears of a 
clay animal must be made thick. 
Children enjoy modeling rabbits 
and painting them white, with pink 
ears. By so doing, they are having 
an experience which will aid them 
at some later date to model an ani- 
mal for a project initiated by them- 
selves. The general shape of the 
rabbit can be changed slightly to 
make other animals. 
The duck and pot of tulips, on 
page 48, can also be modeled out 
of clay. 


2 CHILDREN who look at this 

page will think of many orig- 
inal ways to draw windows. ‘They 
will swing in the lines quickly as 
the wind blows the curtains fram- 
ing an open window. ‘The scenery 
will vary with different parts of the 
country. 

Inventing different kinds of let- 
tering interests children. But we 
tell them, “It must be legible.” 
Page ‘TEACHERS may be inter- 
ested in this means of giving 
children experiences in using their 
imagination. If children are given 
some experiences like this they will 
develop a better understanding of 
modern art. 


Page AFTER children do a prob- 
4 7 . se ac 
lem as carefully as this was 
done, they like to do the next one 
in an easier style. It is well, there- 
fore, to have different kinds of ma- 
terials in every classroom. Some 
children will choose to make small 
houses in a very small town. With 
tempera they can paint houses re- 
flected on the water. 

If the children have no tempera 
paint, they may like to sketch 
scenes with chalk. Colored chalk 
will help them in picturing steel 
plants with blast furnaces, or col- 
ored traffic lights showing in the 
rain. 


Page CHILDREN from the homes 

of artists, cabinetmakers, car- 
penters, brick masons, and crafts- 
men of all kinds usually prefer to 


THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1949 


IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


Unwersity of Chicago 


construct things. The schools of 
today must plan to help the chil- 
dren in every school, and vary their 
programs to suit the interest of the 
different communities. In the town 
represented on this page there are, 
without a doubt, other children 
who like big free painting better 
than construction. If are 
not too large, some can do free 
painting while others do the con- 
struction type of work. 

This page will be useful not only 
to grades seven and cight but also 
to high school and parents’ organi- 
zations. Often adults like to do 
third-dimensional work as a hobby. 


classes 


Page CHILDREN very clever with 
their hands can decorate eggs 
at an earlier age than children who 
do not co-ordinate so well. In 
some schools the fifth- and sixth- 
graders will be more interested in 
this activity than primary children 
because children in fifth and sixth 
grades are interested in costumes. 
When the classes are large in 
school, such opportunities are bet- 
ter provided in the homes. In the 
rural one-room schools, older chil- 
dren can help the younger children. 
The chalk bunnies can be made 
by kindergarten and nursery chil- 
dren. 


Page ‘TEACHERS and_ children 
51 ° 

who read this page may be 
inspired to work out different sub- 
jects, 

Such projects can always be 
worked out better in a home room 
than they can in an art room be- 
cause the teacher and children 
have studied the subject together. 
They live with the project. Often 
five minutes is enough time, before 
school or at recess, for some child 
to add something to the project. 

The last paragraph on this page 
is very important. Many teachers 
do too much work from textbooks 
and deprive the children of the ex- 
perience of solving problems which 
come up when objects are con- 
structed and arranged. 


Page ‘THE expressions of mood on 
this page are not suggested by 

any adult. We have pictures here 
which show what different feelings 
the boys who made them, have. 
They appreciate nature’s different 
moods, such as, rain in the South 
Seas, sunshine, and winter winds. 
When children have strong re- 
actions toward things they often 
work quickly. Unless they are very 
skillful in drawing they usually 
choose simple subjects to express 
their feelings. They need to have 
various colors and the paints have 
to be in good condition so that 
there is no long wait to get them 
mixed properly. They mix their own 
colors whenever they wish and ob- 
tain a practical experience by this. 








ADDED 


| IS YOURS 
THRU. INFORMATIVE 


CLASSROOM PICTURES 


Now you can save time and labor } 
using Teaching Pictures. Developed by leading 
visual educators, these visual tools reduce you 
own and the student’s fatigue, build vocabular, 
better 


accelerate 


make readers, increase attention, gp 
cost .,. es Pou 
million teaching pictures now in use, 

Write for Any of These 
Picture-Teaching Portfolios on Approy, 
7-Days’ Free Trial in Your Own Classroop 


No Obligation 
Indian Life 


learning . . . Low 


Ancient Greece 


Alaska... India 
Ancient Rome Christmas Mexico . . « Canag 
Mediaeval Times Transportation Brazil... Russia. 


Voyage & Discovery Community Life Australia 


Colonial America The Farm South America 















Pioneer Days Americans All China 
F ree; 
ae “How to Teach 
with Pictures.” 


j “ 10-page booklet 
P| written by = fe 

¥ F outstanding visu 

és wy educators, Use 
in universiti 
colleges, and 

thousands « 
chool cher 

Send 10 to cover 

packing and 7 


age. Write today 


f gr 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES 
40 Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich 





PHONETIC 


WORD DRILL CARDS 


FOR USE WITH ANY SYSTEM 
OF READING 


MAKES 
300 WORDS 


9 





per set 
post paid 


Ten, 9x6 cards, two families of words on 
each card. 20 families in all. Consonants 
are printed on small flip cards and sus- 
pended on plastic rings. Teacher's word | 
key printed in small type on back of each 
card. A truly modern teaching aid. 


FREE CATALOG 


176 pages of 
Teaching Aids 


KENWORTHY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


43 N. DIVISION ST. RUFFALO, N.Y 








PRIMARY STORY PAPER 


Write for sample and 





copy of our new 
Kindergarten - Primary Catalog 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
382 Jelliff Avenue 
Newark 8, N. J. 


—— ean 
— aaa 


TWO NEW GAMES! 


P sang! 
Interesting ! Fascinating °. 
Know your own country. Play t nited States Hey 
GRAPHICAL LOCATIONS”’.. Postpaid $1.9. iting { 
in classroom. Good for home and school, Exe! 
ALL. Upper Grades and Adults. 
“MONOSYLLABLES” 
6 to 12 years. Children Like It. , 
Both games sent on approval. Agents and canvas 
solicited. Write for information. Address + 
The JOHNSTON Educational Games, Venice, Cali 
—— ees 


ellowships, #¥# 
SCHOLARSHIPS — "nw t= 
ails e to sum 
a —- post 
Mentor, Ohio. 











a Spelling Game. -$.90. Ag 
' 


It’s Fun! 





ican Colleges and Universities. 
throughout the U. S. For details 
Scholarship Awards Council, Box H-5, 
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TRAVEL ... Study ... Play in 
any of the 7 Oregon Summer Ses- 
sions. A distinguished staff of vis- 
iting and resident instructors... 
a wealth of adventure ... plus the 
study of your choice in “air condi- 
tioned” Oregon. Undergraduate 
work can be completed in any ses- 
sion—Graduate work completed at 
the University of Oregon, Oregon 
State College or the Portland Ses- 
sion which combines courses from 


all Oregon institutions. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 20 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 20 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portland, Opens June 20 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 20 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 15 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
LaGrande, Opens June 15 


SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 
Ashland, Opens June 15 


For further information or catalog write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Room 207 D, 220 S.W. Alder St. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


You rbshed 
for Te/— 


Every day the mailman brings us 
many letters with a wide variety of 
requests for help. We consider 
them our most valuable fan mail, 
for we know then that we are your 
right-hand man in time of need. 

‘The letters also tell us what you 
want in the magazine. If teachers 
in Maine, Alabama, and New 
Mexico all ask for something, it’s 
quite certain that the gals in New 
Hampshire, Mississippi, or Mon- 
tana will want it too. 

Lately, our mailbag has been 
bursting at the scams with requests 
for one particular item—matcrial 
on the United Nations. A second- 
grade teacher in New York City 
wrote: “I’m required to teach the 
U.N. Please send me material.” A 
Texas teacher inquired about the 
UNESCO, and a principal from 
Nebraska wanted a chart of the 
United Nations Organization, and 
so on, day after day. All those let- 
ters called for action, and so the 
editorial staff met in my office to 
talk the matter over. 


Our new associate editor, Esma 


Hackett, had been reading in the 
AAUW Journal about a survey 
made in 1579 schools to determine 
what was being taught about the 
United Nations. ‘lhe major find- 
ing is that teachers are trying to 
“make bricks without straw.” ‘They 
are using incidental items from the 
radio, magazines, and newspapers, 
but lack planned material to use 
in presenting the subject. 

With that evidence to cubstanti- 
ate your requests, we agreed to de- 
vote an entire issue to the United 
Nations. We also decided to send 
Margaret Mason, our production 
editor, down to Lake Success for 
some firsthand information. 

Immediately she began writing to 
every possible source for UN mate- 
rial. In no time, our shelves be- 
came quite international in aspect. 
Her enthusiasm was so contagious 
that soon the entire office was mak- 
ing interesting suggestions. 

Then came Margaret’s trip, and 
happily it coincided with a Con- 
ference on the United Nations 
sponsored jointly by the ASCD 
and New York University. So she 
went conventioning along with het 
visit to Lake Success. 


Now everything’s just about 
ready for the May issue. It’s all 
about the United Nations and 


world friendship— the stories, plays, 
songs, verse, and handwork. There 
is a special 10-page United Nations 
unit. Our frontispiece will be a 
picture of Warren Austin, head of 
the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations, with a special letter from 
him, and the center spread is a 
chart of the U.N. Organization 
that every child can understand. 
As for the rest, youll have to wait 
and see for yourself. We think it 
will be one of our best issues, and 
we'll certainly be anxious to know 
if you agree. 


Wars 2. Brarcan 















Three different effects 

all from one tube of 
ARTISTA FLEXOLA PAINT*! 
Direct from the tube, it 
gives the effect of oil paint, 


without oil’s tedious preparation. . 4 & 
Add soapy water, it becomes a a 
tempera. More moisture makes it 


a water color. Flexola is a distinctive 
new medium in its own right, as well 
as a short cut to teaching oil painting 
techniques. In single tubes. 


sets or *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BINNEY & SMITH co., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Mokers of Crayola Crayon and Other Gold Medal Products 


Depau SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS --- JUNE 27 to AUGUST 4 
UNIVERSITY 














A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago’s many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago f, Ill. 


Ge PROJECT 


for Your Classroom ! 


Chicago 


(Fully Accredited) 


























Kelly’s New Improved 


STRAW BERRY 
BARREL 





Kelly Brothers offer a spring science Twenty-five plants are placed in the holes 
project suitable for every elementary around the outside and twenty-five are 
classroom. You and your children can planted on the top. Each child can claim 


watch the berries bud and grow in this 
yay strawberry barrel. Two feet tall, 16 
inches in diameter, it comes to you 
complete with mesh wire drainage core, 
50 healthy plants, and full instructions 
for planting. 


one plant and take it home at the end 
of the year for his own garden. Rich, 
luscious berries will be consumed by the 
happy owners. Ask your P.T.A. or School 
Board to finance this novel nature study 
activity. 


50 plants, barrel, _ gptteg inageetireigniernices genyetite ——— ee ——— —, 
Ps CELL S. NURSERY, 25 } St., Dansville, N. Y. 
drainage core, and _— LY BROS. NURSERY 3 note St., Dansville, N. Y | 
need ten | Please send me rush, postpaid ( ) Strawberry barrels @ $7.35 each. | 
full instructions Check ( ) or Money Order ( ) for §$ is enclosed. 
shipped complete | 
| Name - 
$7 .3B5 | 
i 4: oD | St. or RD | 
{ Post Office State | 
SRE wceeoeasinba ee 
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LET’S LAUGH 


FREE to Teachers (Continued from page 7) 


“Why don’t you leave the Easter 
bunny on the nest?” Auntie said. 
“You might get more eggs.” 

Donald cuddled the plush toy 
tenderly. “Do you think I want to 
work the poor rabbit to death?” 

Masei C. OLson 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Also FLOWERS *® ANIMALS ©® TREEs 
INDUSTRIES *® OLD MASTERS 


The finest and only authentic collection. Makes gehg, 
work easier for teachers, more fascinating for Pupil 
1500 subjects, 374 actual photogr: iphs in natural colo, 
7x9”. Progressive views 6 x 8” of lead- 
fa American industries—Copper, Coal, 























Portland. Oregon Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, ete. Special Se- i =) 
Te 5 COLOR BOOK _ikcction of 27 bird pictures, $1.00. of 4% | 
‘ OF BIRDS Write for illustrated folder showing com- » 
Mother called for her six-year- 8% x 11" book of bird plete picture collection. a: } 
old child to hurry in dressing. |pubjects in full colors, Beautiful COLOR CHART Nie 
He replied, “Pm almost ready; [ | with outline of cach for : : , ~ 4 
om o” coloring. Special price Visual education aid for all grades. 278 ¢ y ¥ | 
have all my shoes on except one. 25e each, 5 for $1.00. subjects in colors. 40 pictorial pages 24 ST 
Susan Q. Grirririt x 36” of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 
Federalsburg, Maryland Want a Bird House? Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, Shells, ete. 
Ack for Catalor listing With metal stand, only $40.00. 
Patsy Jane discovered the pedals | houses made by Dodson, JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
on the piano while pretending to naiianiie 875 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Illinois 
play on it one day. In telling het — 


mother of her discovery she said, || TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
ee ee Se a AND LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


brakes.” 





Ample Housing and : Our territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific. @ Arizona, Calif., Oregon, Wash. pay the best salaries, 
Dining Room Facilities WILLIAM SURGESS We place you in the better positions in cities and colleges. 


sig Sandy, ‘Texas FREE ENROLLMENT ° UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


Teachers living in hot and humid areas find 











the UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO in Albuquer- : a ES a. A 

que, an ideal place in the summer for effective | tried to help a first-grade r a Established ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY Member 
study and healthful outdoor recreation. The that big words are made up of little 1906 NATA 
campus is a mile above sea level, and at this words. A few davs later I showed 410 U. S. NATL. BANK BLOG WILLIAM RUFFER, Pw. D.. Mor DENVER. COLO 

elevation the air is exhilarating and the nights : ; . - 

ore always cool. Within easy driving distance is him the word together, without Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
historic Santa Fe, the art colony of Taos, Indian making a comment. He readily 








pueblos, Carlsbad Caverns and Grand Canyon. pronounced it, “to get her.” TEACHERS— 
_ as EVANGELINE HeNKI LET US HELP YOU find teaching oppor 


Undergraduate and Graduate Division Courses, ‘ . ; 
- - Golden Valley, North Dakota 



































tina j t — . » . . 9 P . 
tough? by @ distinguished feculty of residen tunities in the far Western States and Alaska. For information re- 
and visiting professors. A comprehensive program 
stressing all phases of teacher training is offered. Small ‘Tommy was sent to bed. garding openings, salary schedules and certification requirements 
Also courses in a wide variety of other fields. All was quict for some time. but f Sie oat . : i" 4 , - ia 

ate Jr REGISTER NOW. Write for particulars. Member N.A.T.A, 
Mail This Coupon Today! suddenly ‘Tommy called for a drink 
. See eee of water. His mother, wishing to 7 A N 
Ol quict him, hurriedly told him there CLARK BREWER TEACHERS GE cY 
= ages ea F ete be deewer Columbia Building, Spokane, Washington 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO wae & glass be water on the dresser, OTHER OFFICES: CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, NEW YORK 
Director, Summer Session Tommy replied, “But Mamma, that } 
Rm. 1061 Albuquerque, New Mexico isn’t mew water.” ipicaiaams ieanae Ener anaiak fa toes aa 
Please send me your Free Catalogue. MARION JONI s TEACHERS AGENCY te achers in every classification of edueat 
“ ach ecutive in « “r to help the sdents in 
eT ane: Ireton, lowa yt ey ig teeny chara Is secki See ns 
’ portunities are presented to tea and adm " 
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“Smart Sewing with Cotton Bags” 
now. Twenty-four pages, attractive- 





ly illustrated, tell how to use cotton 
bags to stretch school wardrobes, 
how to brighten a humdrum room, 
how to save as you sew! 

And here are ideas for group sew- 
ing projects as well as individual 
suggestions that will interest every 
student. Full information on where 
to get cotton bags, how to remove 
labels, helpful hints on dyeing 
white bags ..in this free bookletl 


SMART SEWING with 
COTTON BAGS 


Over 3,000,000 earlier book- 
lets already distributed! 
This edition is 50% larger, 
features Simplicity patterns, 
available everywhere! Or- 
der free copies, 25 per 
Class, today! 







NATIONAL 


fort counci. 


BOX 7@ MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 














TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tne Instrucror has always 
been a friend to whom a teacher 
could go for help and advice and 
with whom she could share her 
teaching experiences. Many teach- 
ets, upon completing a successful 
piece of work in the classroom, sub- 
mit a description of it to THe 
Instructor. Perhaps you would 
like to do so, but don’t know exact- 
ly how to go about it. Here are a 
number of points to keep in mind. 


How to Supmit MATERIAL 
TO THe INSTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white 
paper, 842” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on 
the first page. (A woman should 
indicate whether Miss or 
Mrs., and also use her own given 
name.) State your teaching posi- 
tion, including the grade or subject 
you teach, and the name and loca- 
tion of the school. Add the num- 
ber of words in your manuscript if 
it is an article, a unit, a story, or 
a play. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, 
send them with your manuscript, 
protected by stiff cardboard. Be 
sure that your name and address 
are on the back of cach item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts 
at least five months in advance of 
the month for which the material 
by April first for the 
September issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to 
Tue Instrrucror, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y., and mail 
with postage fully prepaid. Enclose 
an addressed envelope bearing suf- 
ficient postage for its return if your 
manuscript is not accepted. 
submitting contributions 
to “Veachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,” “Specially for Girls and 
soys,” and “Let’s Laugh,” refer to 
specific directions given in those 
departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We 
songs, stories, and plays from other 


she is 


is suitable 


Before 


welcome 


sources, however, if they are suit- 
able for use in elementary schools. 


Tue Eprror’s Sine or Ir 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor 
at a time. If an author wishes to 
send his manuscript to a second 
editor, he should write to the first 
editor to inquire whether his manu- 
script is being considered for imme- 
diate publication. He should state 
that. if it is not, he wishes to have 
it returned. He should then wait 
for a reply before submitting a 
copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use, 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to com- 
ment upon contributions, but each 
one is carefully considered. 
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of a century of leadership in optics 


The New Spencer MC Delineascope 
has more outstanding features than have 
ever before been combined in a 
2” x 2” Colorslide and Slidefilm Projector. 
On display at Delineascope Distributors 
in the early Summer. Be sure to see it. 


American @ Optical 


Scientific Instrument Division 
Bulta 5, New York 


America’s Oldest Name in Precision Opties SPENCER 


For “COOL” Summer Studying 


ATTEND THE PICTURESQUE DULUTH BRANCH OF THE 


University of Minnesota 


..for the 1949 Summer Session, the Duluth Branch offers you 
beautiful Lake Superior, in the heart of the Arrowhead Region. Recreation 
activities during the summer include picnics, hiking, golf, swimming, fishing, 
sailing and cruises. Excursions to points of interest and 


the famous Mesabi Iron Range. 
*. 


TEACHERS ...The Duluth Branch offers a program designed to improve 
professional and academic preparation. You will have unusually fine 
tunity to study in the areas of administration, curriculum, sujy« 
psychology, and methods of teaching 


a sett 
such as steel piant 


your 
oppor- 


rvision, 


STUDENTS...The program of studies is also designed to serve studer 
working toward the bachelor of arts degree in the various departments 
social studies, sei nee and humanities, and students interested in completing 
the pre-professional requirements for admission to the professional schools of 
the University of Minnesota. 

FIRST TERM: JUNE 13 to JULY 23 

SECOND TERM: JULY 25 to AUGUST 27 
For Further Information, Write to: 


DIRECTOR OF STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA-DULUTH BRANCH 
415 Main Building --- Duluth 5, Minnesota 
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APPLICATION 
PHOTOS 


PICTORIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


12) MAPS 


JUST OUT! 


Genuine Moen - Tone, ‘ “These United States Series.’""” © 


>< 


Nationally 


- . Siete _ oe . « New Idea in Visual educational maps. @ 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 2'4x 3's. & No. 1—HISTORY. No. 2—RESQURCES. X 
Send good head and _ shoulder rd No. 3—INDUSTRIES. Over 700 Itiustra- x 
photo, Original returned unharmed, 4 tions—wall map size 37x29”. Black and = 
Prompt service, Superior Quality Zz White, or in colors. Send for Illustrated > 4 
ince 1898, 4 Circular today! PICTORIAL MAP CO., 

® 4620 WN. Clarendon Ave., Chicago 40, Iii. 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE e 2 

4 Box 867-0, La Crosse, Wis. 99OOOOGOOOOO0 0990000 9O OOOO EY 
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{bees Teacher HAS HER OWN SET OF THE NEW gat 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


— She has more leisure time now, 
and still prepares her lessons effi- 
ciently. With her own set of the 
completely new, $2,000,000 woRLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA at hand, she’s 
found her teaching load lighter. For 
in the new World Book are the an- 
swers to the thousand and one ques- 
tions children ask her all day. Inthe 
World Book are suggestions for re- 
lated reading and study projects to 





amplify classroom lessons. And 
World Book is kept up to date! 

Today, teachers have never been 
busier or schools more crowded. 
Yet the new World Book is even 
more helpful — in school, home and 
library — than ever before in its 30- 
year history. Not merely a revi- 
sion, it is completely new, from 
cover to cover. Includes all the 


up-to-date materia! teachers expect 


from the World Book 
important fields of knowledge thor- 


covers all 


oughly and authoritatively. Thou- 
sands of illustrations! 

In the classroom or at home, you'll 
find the new World Book an invalu- 
able aid to your work. See it today! 
Write for free booklet giving actual 
pages and pictures. The World 
Book Encyclopedia, Dept. TH-449, é 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


Earn Your 
Own Set 


plus EXTRA INCOME 
by selling the World 
Book in your spare 
time. Dignified, prof- 
itable employment 
if you qualify. Free 
training, no invest- 


ment required. Write 
Mr. W. Arthur Mor- 
rison, Mgr., WORLD 
BOOK, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


NANCY’S PET Pd 


Tink was sound asleep when Nancy good care of Tink. He has water, | 
called. He yawned; then came to food, and a warm place to sleep. 
sec what she wanted. Nancy takes He likes to live with Nancy. 
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FUN WITH WORDS 


CLEO PEERCE HUMPHREY 


Formerly, Teacher, Rural Schools, Dawson County, Nebraska 





In the center of each circle is a phono- letters before the phonogram. 


The list 


gram. ‘The sections of the circle are num-_ of twelve definitions beside the circle tells 
bered from 1 to 12. ‘To make the word what words to make. The spaces in the 


for each space, use a letter or group of — circle are numbered to match. 





road 








J 


2 
3 
4 
2. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


10. 
11. 
12. 


[4] 
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see page 73) 


(For key, 
ee pave 73) 


A kind of medicine 

To make full 

The beak of a bird 

A Mother Goose child 
Quiet 

What a fish breathes with 
Part of a window 6 








A bird's strong feather 
A small mound or heap 
Take the life of 

Where flour is made 

A kind of. pickle 


A 
A 
A cow's food 
A hen can 
A 











Opposite of night 
What children do 


A small arm of the ocean 


month of the year 


an egg. 


boys name 
Cheerful and lively 


Money given for something 
mim 22 A crowlike bird 


10 
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Cue Organization iu the Modern School 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 


Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


HE modern teacher finds the 

use of clubs in her classroom 
one of her most valuable aids in 
teaching. Especially is this true 
in the rural school, where the en- 
rollment covers a wide range of 
ages and grades. ‘Through these 
cubs, her pupils can learn co- 
operation, democracy in practice, 
and leadership, in a manner that 
will stay with them through the 
years. 

The children and the teacher 
should discuss together the types 
of clubs they want, the number 
they can manage, the time for 
each group, 
they will need. 


and the materials 
Naturally, the 
teacher will have to guide the 
children so that only the clubs are 
chosen for which materials and 
ability are present. 

In our school we devoted the 
last forty-five minutes of each day 
to club work. ‘That gave us five 
club periods a week. As you read 
the list of clubs which we had at 
different times and their activities 
you will see why I could devote so 
much time to them. Notice that 
often details, such as play rehears- 
ing, singing for fun, making of in- 
Vitations, programs, party favors, 
and many other things, were han- 
dled in this club time. Other- 
wise, I would have been using 
class time for them and not get- 
ting the pupil co-operation and 
help that I did get through the 
club method. 

The whole class set the day for 
each club mecting and when the 
first meeting day came the chil- 
dren interested in that club met 
in the back of the room. 
not interested 


Anyone 
at that 
time to study or to work on any 
project he chose. The group 
which was meeting at that time 
would choose a chairman and sect 
up their working plans. 

Every other week a class meet- 
ing was held, and club reports 
were given by the various chair- 
men. If interest or activity seemed 
to be lagging in any one club, 
that matter and 
some plan of action agreed upon. 

A description of some of the 
clubs which my pupils have had 
at various times is offered here. 


was free 


was discussed 


HOBBY CLUB 


This, of course, is the easiest of 
all clubs to run because each child 
brings his own hobby, works on it 
during the club periods, and sup- 
plies his own needs. One year, 


Routine duties as well as special activities seem 
more glamorous when they are a part of club work. 
Read how you can have several clubs functioning. 


Courtesy 





9 


Public Schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


ae > 


These fourth-graders are experimenting with salt crystals and water. 


Science clubs offer an opportunity for many such educational activities. 


after a particularly successful fall, 
our club held a Hobby Fair just 
before Christmas, and many arti- 
cles were sold or ordered for holi- 
day gifts. A small percentage of 
the money was put into the class 
fund and the rest went to the 
child who had made the article. 
That helped him with his shop- 
ping for the holiday. This, of 
course, enhanced the attractive- 
many different 
Some hobbies have no financial 


ness of hobbies. 
worth, but the children who dis- 
played such collections were not 
in the least dismayed by their 
lack of sale value. In my opin- 
ion, the biggest value of the Hob- 
by Club is that persons who have 
hobbies are always so happy and 
interested in them that they just 
naturally draw others to them. 
So it was in our classroom and 
before the year was ended, hob- 
bies were enjoyed by everyone. 


DRAMATIC CLUB 


The Dramatic Club is of great 
interest to girls and boys of every 
age. 
time reading and enjoying short 
plays or having them 
them. Often they will want to 
dramatize these and act them out 
Some years, 


They can spend their club 


read to 


for their classmates. 
our club has enough members 
and sufficient talent to take care 
of the Christmas program. One 
year, they planned and carried 
out brief entertainment skits for 
the meetings of the Mothers’ 
Club. In other years, they were 
fewer in number and had less tal- 


ent, and did littlke more than 
enact a few fairy tales for the pri- 
mary children. Still they enjoyed 
themselves and they were grow- 
ing in knowledge and in skill, and 
were learning, the joy of working 
and accomplishing something to- 
gether and so contributing to the 
pleasure of others. 


ART CLUB 


One year I had two eighth- 
grade girls who were very much 
interested in art and they organ- 
ized the Sketch Group. ‘This club 
met each Friday afternoon and 
these two girls, who acted as co- 
chairmen, planned interesting art 
sessions. ‘They took the responsi- 
bility of getting the needed sup- 
plies out for each session and saw 
to it that nothing was wasted. 
Sometimes the whole group would 
concentrate on a frieze for some 
special occasion. More frequent- 
ly they sketched on their own 
work. ‘To display their best work, 
one part of the library bulletin 
board was used, and this was al- 
This 
group took over the making of all 
the invitations, programs, and 
party favors. This gave them 
valuable experience in using art 
purposefully and helped them im- 
measurably in the detail of en- 
tertaining. 


vays attractively arranged. 


MUSIC CLUB 


One year there was a group 
interested in music and so they 
formed a glee club. They con- 
tributed money to buy a set of 
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songbooks containing all the old 
favorites. At each club meeting 
they sang simply for the enjoy- 
ment of it. ‘They made no spe- 
cial effort to memorize the songs, 
but through repetition they built 
up a repertoire of old-fashioned 
songs and ballads. We never used 
this club for anything but the 
pure enjoyment of singing, but 
in many cases, glee clubs are the 
chief source of talent for oper- 
ettas, spring song festivals, or 
commencement programs. 


CURRENT-EVENTS CLUB 


One group of especially alert 
fifth- and sixth-graders was re- 
sponsible for the Current Events 
Club. They were the type of chil- 
dren who actually read the news- 
paper and brought it intact to 
school. Their energies were con- 
centrated in this club and they 
were a very much better informed 
class because of it. This group 
did not have a weekly meeting, 
but a fifteen-minute program each 
morning, during which the whole 
school enjoyed their clippings, re- 
ports, and newspaper or maga- 
zine pictures. ‘The club put the 
news into three divisions—foreign, 
domestic, and local--and they re- 
ported their news under these 
headings. They kept one section 
of the bulletin board supplied 
with up-to-date news and attrac- 
tive pictures. Each day when the 
new clippings went up, the old 
ones came down, and these were 
pasted into a large scrapbook, 
which at the end of the school 
year presented a fair survey of the 
news. ‘The interest of the whole 
school in the news and in the ra- 
dio was greatly increased, and it 
soon became necessary to limit the 
time consumed by this group each 
day. 


FRIENDSHIP CLUB 


The Friendship Club was very 
popular with the children as its 
object was to obtain pen pals. 
The club time was spent in read- 
ing and answering these letters. 
Often the children exchanged 
post cards with their pen pals. 
The club’s educational 
can easily be seen. 


value 
The teacher 
sometimes needs to assist in the 
letter writing, spelling, and sen- 
tence structure, but she will find 
that this actual use of good lan- 
guage practices and letter writing 
makes a lasting impression on the 


children. (Continued on page 69) 
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A PET FOR SUE AND BOB 


STORIES AND SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES 


JONNIE MASHBURN MILLER 


Principal, Mynders School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Sue and Bob were playing in 
the yard. 

Just then a little lost dog 
came around the house. 
Bob called to him and patted 

his back. 
The dog liked that. 

He licked Bob's hand. 
“Look, Sue,” said Bob, “he 
wants to be friends.” 
“Let's ask Mother to let us 


keep him,’ said Sue. 
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They called Mother to the door, 
and showed her the dog. 
“He may belong to someone,” 

she said. 

“Please, Mother, may we keep 
him if no one owns him?’ 
Sue and Bob asked. 

“You may if you will take 
care of him,’ said Mother. 

‘Tll give him food and water 
every day, Bob promised. 


“I will brush him,” said Sue. 


Sue said, “Let's call the 
puppy Jack.” 

“That's a good name,” Bob said. | 

One day some boys teased Jack. 

Bob took Jack into the house. 

Then he asked the boys not 
to tease his pet. 

When Bob went back inside 
Jack licked his hand. 

What do you think he was 
saying to Bob? 
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THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 


How do dogs know who their 
real friends are? 

Have you ever seen a lost dog? 

How can you help a lost dog 
find his home? 

What pets have you? 

How do you care for them? 

Why is it wrong ever to 
tease animals? 

Why should pets be kept off 


the streets? 


What can you do to make 


your pet happy? 


SOME THINGS TO DO 


Make up a class story about a 
boy who liked dogs. 

Plan a pet show. 

Visit a pet shop. 

List the books in your library 
which have animal stories 
in them. 

Make a collection of pictures 
of pets for a scrapbook. 
Make a list of animals that are 

good pets. 

Tell the class where you got 


your pet. 


BOX THE ANIMAL WORDS 


cow yard dog home 
brush fox 


kitten 


cat horse 


call sheep pig 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT WORD 


dog. 
Jack was a little black doll. 
door. 
food. 
Jack wanted to be from. 
friends. 
king 
We should be knew to our pets. 
kind 
look 


We can help lost dogs find 


loud 


their homes. 


FINDING OPPOSITES 


Draw lines between words 


that are opposites. 


little found 
lost outside 
inside big 
happy over 
under sad 
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ERE are some of the tech- 
H niques and procedures that 
I use in introducing and teaching 
the fundamentals of music in the 
primary grades. 

In working with kindergarten 
children, I explain the different 
tones by saying, ““When my hand 
When my 
And I 


soon 


is high we sing high. 
hand is low, we sing low.” 
The 


accustomed to 


children 
the fact 
that the higher the hand moves, 


demonstrate. 


become 


the higher the voice should rise, 
the the hand, the 
lower the voice. Singing difficult 
parts of a song can be simplified 
Also, un- 


consciously, the children at this 


while lowe 


by using this method. 


early age are getting an idea of 
note placement by observing the 
movement of my hand. 

In first grade, I have several 
very simple, colorful songbooks 
in the classroom library so that 
the children will have an oppor- 
notes and associate 


tunity to see 


them with singing. Sometimes, 


instead of moving my hand up 


or down to illustrate a trouble- 
some phrase, I draw a few notes 
on the blackboard, singing while 
I point to the notes. A staff isn't 
necessary. As a matter of fact, 
it is confusing to the children. 
Allow those who wish to do so to 
point to the notes on the black- 
board and sing alone. I explain 
that the taking the 


place of the up and down move- 


notes are 
ments of my hand. 

In the second grade, my pupils 
enjoy book.” 
We make ‘a decorative cover of 


making a “musk 


colored construction paper, each 
child 


We fold two large sheets of draw- 


using an original design. 
ing paper in half, put them in- 
side the cover, and clip out two 


the folded 


Then colored wool, ribbon, 


small notches from 
side. 
or leather lacing is inserted and 
tied in a bow. 


One page consists of several G 


JANET B. BECKER 


Formerly, Teacher, Primary Grades, Haledon Public School, 
Haledon, New Jersey 


other pages are quarter notes hav- 
ing crayoned heads and penciled 
stems, and eighth notes with 
heads in crayon, penciled stems, 
and black cravoned flags. 

Short 


“litthe songs” 


call 


are put on the last 


phrases which we 


pages. A picture of a bell makes 
the title of one sone with these 
notes below: 
Oo © 
© © 


On the staff the notes would be 
g and d.) 


the notes, singing as they point, 


The children point to 


“Ding, Dong, Ding, Dong.” 
A train picture makes another 


title with these notes: 


oO © @) 
‘The 


children point to each note as 


‘The note b on the staff. 


they sing, “Toot, ‘Toot, ‘Toot.’ 


The title of the last song is a 


picture of a clock with these 
notes: 
Oo 
oO © © 


They would be g and e on the 
staff.) As the class points to 
them they sing, “Tick, ‘Tock, 
‘Tick, Vock.” In each of these 
phrases all the notes are of equal 
value. 

By the time children reach the 


third grade they can read rather 


well. Occasionally we sing from 
The Golden Book of Favorite 
Sones (Hall & McCreary Co., 


Chicago 5), which contains tra- 
ditional American songs that all 
We 
review the kind and the value of 


be 0k. 


, Which 


school children should know. 


this 
Our favorite songs in it 


notes while we use 


we sing repeatedly, are “Good 





Good 


Fig. | 


Sing slowly 


mom - ing, 


Good morn - ing. 





Fi g: 2 Choo! Choo! Choo! 


Sing slowly 


Clang! Clang! Clang! 





Fig. 3 Hear him call. 


Hear him call. 
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Music in the Primary Grades 


Morning to You,” “The Robin.” 
and “The Cuckoo.” 

The children learn through ob. 
servation that we do not sing 
when we come to rest signs, that 
the double bar is at the end of a 
that 


and others slow. 


song, and some notes are 
fast The class 
will ask numerous questions. Yet 
they must be told often so the an 
swers will become familiar. 


Musi 


writing in this grade js 


on a more difficult level. We use 
yellow lined arithmetic Paper 
spaces high), and draw a 


bar four spaces high, and, next to 
it, the G clef, the measure sign, 
and then a phrase of notes (Fig, 
1). Beneath the song we paste a 
picture of a sunrise. I sing the 
first measure, and the class sings 
the second in answer. 

The second page has a train 
song. ‘The bar, clef sign, and 
measure sign are drawn and then 
the phrase of notes is added (Fig. 
2). Underneath this song, we 
paste a train picture. ‘The sounds 
that are associated with a train 
are very rhythmical, and many 
songs could be built easily around 
them. 

Another 
the white-throated sparrow’s song 
j After the children sing 


(Fig. 3 
the words of this call, they like to 


page has part of 


whistle the tune. A picture of the 
white-throated sparrow, which 1 
one of our native songbirds, is 
pasted on this page. These pic- 
tures are usually mimeographed, 
and each child colors his own. 
On the last three 
write the scales of the key of ©, 
key of F, and key of G, using 
The children are 
when can 


pages we 


whole notes. 


always they 


name the key in which the song 


proud 


is written. ‘They learn that a flat 
lowers the sound of a note and 
that the sharp raises it. ‘They 
learn this principle more qui kly 
by listening to the playing of a4 
and then a b flat or the playing 




















clefs drawn with black crayon. of an f and then an f sharp. 
l'his sign, I explain, is at the be- Trying to accomplish too much 
ginning of every song. On an- technical music with young chil- 
other page, we outline whole , 7 dren may have an unpleasant ef- 
notes in black crayon. One page — Ty aoa fect on.them and they will come 
. > . , j dl . . . 4 . 
is filled with half notes, the head © oe “ KEY OF C to dislike the music period. It 
outlined in black crayon and the should be looked forward to as 4 
stem in pencil to avoid writing time of pleasure and relaxation # 
the note in one stroke. Ona still well as a time of learning. 
r— OQ. ————— 
> iio —. am Ty bd 
Tr L2 ——. >. 42 ha 
rN @ — a [@) YY 
TI LS = 
KEY OF F KEY OF G 
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Vaking the farm buildings, trees, and animals during the course o| 


this unit called into play numerous desirable skills and knowledges. 


The Farm in Springtime 


nk study of farm life is sim- 
T ple enough to be loved and 
understood by young children and 
is sufliciently rich and colorful to 
more than satisfy criteria for a 


eood unit. 


SPLCTEI¢ 
A. Vo 


and group development of leader- 


OBJECTIVES 


strive toward individual 
ship, co-operation, organization, 
| | 


self-control, and regard for one 
another, 

B. ‘To create in pupils an aware- 
ness of the 


beauties, the many 


interests, and the varied activ- 
ies on the farm. 
C. To 


desire to read and to master the 


increase the individual's 


words he needs on 


level, 


his reading 


INTRODUCTION 


It was spring in the _ first- 
grade room. ‘Vhe tulips and hya- 
cinths that had been planted the 
autumn before stood sturdy and 
bright to proclaim their story of 
springtime. 

One day Beatrice brought some 
pussy willows to school. All the 
children became interested and 
wanted to learn about them. 


I told the 


how pussy willows got their name. 


class a legend of 
The children learned a song and 
4 poem about pussy willows, and 
made up riddles relating to them 
and other signs of spring. 

A few days later Bernard, radi- 
ant with joy, exclaimed, “We got 
two hundred four little chicks.” 


One such announcement 


was 
enough to start a succession of 
similar remarks. Every child in 


the room eagerly told of a new 


Language and reading abilities increased as the children made labels 









telling each one’s share in setting up the interior of the farm home. 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH CHRISTINE MILLER 


Su pre re ising Te acher, Lincoin ( onsolidated 1 raining School, 


Michiesan State Normal College, 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


One little girl’s enthusiasm for this unit was ex- 
pressed thus: “Let’s talk about the farm! Let’s 
not talk about anything else the rest of the year.” 


addition to his farm family. But 


the climax was reached when 
Paul usurped Richard’s place and 
announced “Richard has a new 


baby brother.” 
DEVELOPMENT 


A. Gaining and sharing informa- 


tion about farms and farm liye. 


1. ‘The teacher, alert for mean- 
ineful reading material, wrote 
on the blackboard the reports 


that the children gave, together 
with their names. ‘These reports, 
printed on charts and illustrated, 
served as basic reading material 
for the whole. At 


every opportunity, a chart was 


( lass as a 


made. ‘These charts became a 


permanent record of our farm 


activities and reminded us_ of 


our farm unit for weeks. 


2. Throughout the activity, both 


many 


the teacher and children brought 
many books and magazines show- 


ing and telling of farm life. ‘These 


were discussed, looked at, and 
read. Occasionally the children 
would read to one another in 


small independent groups. 
3. Our charts books 
Beatrice think of putting 
tures together in a booklet and 


and made 


pic- 


writing stories about them. ‘To- 
ecther the class wrote the stories, 
songs, and poems, and included 


Farm Book.’ This 
book was looked at daily 


them in “Our 
and 
additions were made to it I[re- 
quently. 

Bb. Learning about making model 
Jarm shelters. 

1. It was an easy matter to turn 
from the reading charts to a dis- 
Pic- 


barns, 


cussion of farm buildings. 
tures of farm animals, 
chicken coops, and so on, were 
placed around the room. 
2. ‘The class decided to make the 
following farm buildings: 

a) Barns. 

b) Sheepfolds. 

©) Chicken houses. 

d) Silos. 

e) Doghouse. 

{, Garage. 

¢) Farmhouse. 
}. Committees were formed. Each 
committtee chose a building to 


make. 


niture for the 


One committce made fur- 
interior of the 
farmhouse. 
4. Materials were of various kinds 
and came from many sources. 

a) Manila paper. 

b) Vagboard. 

c) Fiberboard. 

d) Nails and hinges. 

e) Paint and enamel. 

f) Modeling clay. 

o) Crt 


grass for sand-table 


scenes. 


h) Small branches from trees. 

?) Orange crates, large boxes. 
5. Children made drawings and 
cuttings of animals and arranged 
them near the proper shelter. 
This led to animated discussion. 
Everyone was cager to tell where 
he put the little calf at night or 
where the chickens slept. 
CG. Vusiting a farm. 
1. While the buildings were being 
made, many discussions arose over 
such questions as: Do silos have 
windows? How shall we make the 
find the 


answers, an excursion was made 


roof of the barn? ‘To 
to a near-by farm. 

2. ‘The question of food for the 
animals called for an extension 
of the trip to a meadow and a 
erainfield, 

3. The class reported on_ their 
experiences and made _ several 
more charts. 

D. Working tovether. 


out the planning and building ac- 


‘Through- 


tivities, especially in the using 


and sharing of tools, numerous 


occasions arose that called for 
self-confidence, self-control, and 
unselfishness. Frequent  discus- 


sions led to the formulation of 


rules for getting along with others. 
Working with Others 

We will take turns in using the saw. 

We will use quict voices. 

We will get something done. 

We will put our things away. 


INTEGRATIONS 
A. Reading, language, writing. 
1. Composing, writing, and read- 
ing aloud riddles, charts, poems, 
stories, invitations, and reports. 
2. Developing a desire to learn to 


read. (Continued on page 76) 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


“Rip Van Winkle” 


JOHN H. TREANOR 


Master, Francis Parkman District, Boston, Massachusetts 


I. Select the group of words that 
will make each sentence correct. 
l. The Story takes place 
a. during the War of 1812. 
b. after the Civil War. 
c. before and after the Rev- 
olutionary War. 
2. Rip Van Winkle 
a. was of Dutch ancestry. 
b. was born in England. 
c. lived in New Amsterdam. 
>, He was a 
a. man of fiery temper. 
b. simple, patient, and good- 
natured man. 
c. selfish, unkind man. 
4, His wile possessed al 
a. sharp tongue. 
b. vreat fortune. 
c, pleasant disposition. 

». Rip Van Winkle was a fa- 
vorite with children because he 
a. bought them candy. 

b. gave them money, 
c. liked to play with them. 


Wl. Answer by writing a complete 
sentence. 

1. Being a hen-pecked husband 
where did Rip often go? 

2. Who was his only friend at 
home? 

3. What men were his friends 
in the village? 

4. What two things did Rip 


eek to ese ape? 


111. 7f the statement is correct, 
write 'V after it; if itis false, write 
lk ajter at. 

1. One day Rip went squirrel 


hunting high in the Kaatskills. 
) 


At noon, he decided to re- 
turn home. 


3. About to descend the moun- 
tain, Rip Van Winkle 


someone call his name. 


heard 


4. Presently he saw an Indian. 

5. A short, square-built old fel- 
low, dressed in the antique Dutch 
fashion bore a keg of liquor upon 
his shoulders. 

6. He signaled to Rip to help 
him carry the keg. 

7. Now and then, Rip heard 
long rolling peals, like thunder. 

8. Some little 
men were playing at ninepins. 


queer-looking 


9. They were continually quar- 
reling among themselves. 


IV. Fill each blank with the word 


or words which will make the 
sentence true. 

1. When and _ his 
drew near, the players 

2. ‘They emptied the into 

and began to 

5. drank so much 
that he ; 

4. When Rip , it was 
spring, and the men had 

». , too, had vanished. 


V. Choose the group of words in 
parentheses which makes the sen- 
lence true. 

1. When Rip approached the 
village he (saw only strangers, 
found his dog Wolf). 

2. When he reached his home, 
he found his (wife awaiting him 
with fire in her eye, house aban- 
doned and in decay). 

3. On the sign over the door 
of the hotel was a_ picture of 
(King George of England, George 
Washington ). 









Average 
altitude 
about 60 ft. 








Did you know that 


Delaware has the 
lowest altitude of 
any state in the 


United States? 








4) | 
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only one state in 


the U.S. touches 





Did you know that 


just one other state? 








4. The flag on the pole in the 
village green was the (Stars and 


Stripes, Dutch flag). 


VI. Answer by writing a com- 
plete sentence, 

1. Why did Rip Van Winkle 
attract so much attention? 


2. Why 


was he called a spy? 


3. What had become of Rip’s 
friend, Nicholas Vedder? 

4. When he said he was Rip 
Van Winkle, what was he told? 

». Who finally identified Rip? 


6. How long was Rip away? 


7. During those years what 
ereat historical event had taken 
place? (Vor key, see page 92) 


Natural Wonders 


ELIZABETH L. HEAGY 


Formerly, Teacher, Public Schools, Hartshorne, Oklahoma 


Identify natural wonders de- 
scribed in each paragraph below. 

1. ‘Two waterfalls have an is- 
land, whose name is an animal, 
between them. One of the falls 
is in Canada and the other is in 
the United States. 

2. With almost no plant life, 
South Dakota 
weird-shaped hills and valleys 
formed by the weather. 

3. ‘These caverns in New Mex- 


this area in has 


ico, with their millions of bats, 
Big Room, and elevator, are vis- 
ited by many people each year. 
4. ‘This swampy place in Flor- 
than one hundred 
miles long, one of the largest 


swamps in the world. 


ida is more 
Here grow 
trees that send down branches to 
make 
trunks. 

5. Once the Indians 
shipped the Great Spirit at this 
place in 


roots and become new 


wor- 
Colorado. Strangely 
shaped rocks are found here, two 
of which are called the Balanced 
Rock and the Dutch Wedding. 
6. This shallow body of water 
has no outlet. Its waters, which 
are much more salty than those of 
the ocean, make swimming easy. 


7. Carved by nature — with 
“Oriental ‘Temples,’ this  gorg 
in Arizona is more than one mile 
deep at places. It is one of the 
great wonders of the world. 

8. Fish without eyes and blind 
and beetles live in this 
cave in Kentucky. 


mined here for use in the manu- 


crickets 
Saltpeter was 


facture of gunpowder in the wat 
of 1812. 

9. Baked by the 
stretch of land along the Little 
Colorado River in northern Ar- 


sun, this 


zona, is well-known for its bril- 
lant colors of reds and yellows. 

10. Beautiful rocks, former 
trees, are found in this area of 
forty square miles in the state ol 
Arizona. 

11. This area was named in 
honor of a man whose first name 
was Zebulon. A railway and at 
auto road lead to its high snow 
covered top in Colorado. 

12. Sometimes more than tw 
hundred fifty feet high, the tree 
in this area live to be thousands 
It is said that on 
such tree may produce as much as 
half a million board feet of lum 


> ? 
For key, see page J 


of years old. 


ber. 














MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
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oapemocae Did you know that 
“=. 
a part of the U.S. 
: oS cannot be reached 
MINN. gs by land without 
going into Canada? 
of Rip’ y) 
Do You Know the Process: 
Vas Rip 
P told? MARGARET E. PARRY 
nd Rip? Supervisor, Public Schools, Homestead, Pennsylvania 
away? 
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1 taken Read each problem carefully, and 12. If your room uses a certain 
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tell the process used in solving 
each, 

1. If I know the cost of 2 yards 
of material, how will I find the 
cost of one yard? 

2. If you know the number of 
pupi!s in each room and the num- 
ber of rooms, how will you find 
the average number of pupils in 
each room? 

3. Jim sold 10 papers, 
Jack sold twice as many. 


and 
How 
can you find the number Jack 
sold? 

4. If I know the cost of a doz- 
en eggs, how will I find the cost 
of half a dozen? 

3. Mary Alice had a sum of 
money and spent some of it; how 
do you find the amount she had 
left? 

6. From Jim’s weekly allow- 
ance he always saves a certain 
sum. How can he find out how 
much he will save in a year? 

7. If you know the cost of a 
bicycle and the amount you have 
saved, how will you find out how 
much more you need to save? 

8. I know how much rent we 
pay amonth. How do I find the 
amount we pay in a year? 

9. How can you find the num- 
ber of dimes in two dollars? 

10. How will you find the dif- 
ference between your friend’s age 
and your age? 

11. Betty and her twin cousins 
went on a picnic. Each agreed 
to pay an equal share of the ex- 
penses. How could they find out 
how much each one owed? 


number of scrap pads a month, 
how can find the number 
your room will need for a school 
year? 

13. If you know the cost of 
three oranges, how do you find 


you 


the cost of one orange? 

14. You know how much milk 
sells for by the quart. How can 
you find the cost of two gallons? 

15. A load of hay weighs a cer- 
tain number of pounds. How do 
you find how many tons it weighs? 

16. If you know the length and 
width of a room, how do you find 
the distance around it? 

17. If you know the length and 
width of a field, how do you know 
the number of acres in it? 

18. If you know the length of 
a rope in feet, how would you 
find its length in inches? 

19. How can find the 
number of school days in a cer- 
tain number of weeks? 

20. Mrs. Brown uses 4 eggs a 
day. How will she find the num- 
ber she will need for a week? 

21. If you know the number of 
square miles in a farm, how do 
you find the number of acres? 

22. Your family uses a certain 
number of quarts of milk a day. 
Tell how to find the number of 
gallons they use in a week. 

23. How can you find the cost 
of one peck of potatoes if the cost 
of one bushel is known? 

24. Jim’s home is a quarter of 
a mile from his school. How can 
he find out how many feet that 
distance is? (For key, see page 92) 


you 


Draw a line 
answer or answers in each of the 
parentheses. 


Facts about Our Presidents 


JEAN C. RICE 
Teacher, Second Grade, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 


under the correct 


1. George Washington 
a. lived at Mount (Vernon, 
Everest ). 
b. was a (surveyor, lawyer). 
c. was (Major, Commander 
in Chief) during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 


2. Thomas Jefferson 


a. helped draw up (Declara- 
tion of Independence, May- 
flower Compact). 

b. was the (first, fifth) Sec- 
retary of State. 

c. arranged for the Louisi- 
ana Purchase with (Russia, 
France ). 


. James Monroe 

a. was ambassador to ( Eng- 
land, France). 

b. was president during the 
(“Spoils System,” “Era of 
Good Feeling” ). 

c. is remembered for (Mon- 
roe, Civil Rights) Doctrine. 


4. Andrew Jackson 


a. aS a boy was more inter- 
ested in (books, 
people ). 

b. was nicknamed (“Rough 
and Ready,’ “Old Hick- 
ory’). 

c. retired to his home, (‘The 
Hermitage,’ ‘Monticello’ ). 


studying 


5. William H. Harrison 


a. was governor of ‘Territory 
of (Alaska, Indiana). 
b. was president for 
(month, year). 

c. had a campaign slogan, 
(“Tippecanoe and ‘Tyler, 
too,’ “V for Victory” ). 


one 


6. 


~ 
~~ 


- 
—_ 


l 


l 


James K. Polk 
a. was governor of 
(Tennessee, Virginia). 

b. used the slogan (“Fifty- 


four Forty or Fight,” “Hap- 
py Days are Here’). 


once 


c. was president during war 
against (England, Mexico. ) 


. Abraham Lincoln 


a. believed first of all in (the 
Union, States’ Rights). 
b. had debates with ( Patrick 
Henry, Stephen A. Douglas). 
c. issued (the Emancipation 
Proclamation, Rich- 
ard’s Almanac). 
. Grover Cleveland 


Poor 


a. received Statue of Liberty 
as a gift from (France, Ire- 
land). 
b. was called the (“Yes 
Man,” “Veto President” ). 
Department of 
(Commerce, Agriculture ) . 
. William McKinley 

a. was a (singer, teacher). 
b. was the (fifth, seventh) 
president born in Ohio. 

c. acquired the Philippine Is- 
lands from (Prussia, Spain). 


c. created 


0. Theodore Roosevelt 


Nobel 
prize for (literature, peace). 
b. was leader of the (Rough 
Riders, Westerners ) . 

c. was (rancher, explorer). 
1. Woodrow Wilson 

a. was once (professor, presi- 
dent) of Princeton. 

b. created Department of 
(Interior, Labor). 

c. was in. office during 
(World War I, World War 
IT). (For key, 


a. was awarded a 


see page 92) 








Did you know that 
only one spot in 

the U.S. could have 
a house where four 


states join? 
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UTAH 





COLO. 








ARIZ. | N.M. 
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What Do the Maps Say, Teacher? 


WESLEY KELTCHER 


Teacher, Junior High School, Yates Center, Kansas 


Do your pupils know about checking on the kind 
of map before using it to answer a particular ques- 
tion? Here are suggestions for teaching them why. 


nicu is larger, Greenland 
or Australia? As a teach- 
er of geography you probably 


know—but, then again, maybe 


you don't. A glance at the world 
map in any clementary geography 
will show which is larger— provid- 
ed it is the right kind of world 
map. If it happens to be a Mer- 
cator projection, you might very 
easily come to the wrong conclu- 
sion. 

It wasn't until IT studied geog- 
raphy in college that I learned 
that the land areas on some maps 
Evidently 


are greatly distorted. 


my teachers in elementary and 


secondary school were among 
those who hadn't discovered that 
maps can be misleading, and that 
careful instruction must be given 
regarding the different types of 
It is not a 
difficult thing to teach, but teach- 


ers often fail to include it in their 


maps and their uses, 


instruction. 

As a means of introducing a 
very interesting and __ profitable 
study of maps and their uses, ask 
the question in class, “Which is 
larger, Greenland or Australia?” 
Show the 


class a large world map, but be 


The answers will vary. 


sure it is a Mercator projection, 


as in Fig. 1. Unless the pupils 
have had previous instruction of 
this type, they will all agree after 
looking at the map that Green- 
land is larger. 

Then, telling the pupils that it 
always pays to double check, in- 
struct them to use the geography 
appendix to compare the areas of 
the two islands in square miles. 
Here they will discover that Aus- 
tralia is over three times the size 
of Greenland. An explanation is 
in order, and that explanation 
will point out the fact that the 
entire surface of a round globe 
flat 
without running into difficulties. 


cannot be put on a map 

A simple way to explain what 
is meant by projection is to tell 
the children that if an area to be 
mapped were drawn on a glass 
globe, and a light were shown 
through it toward a screen, the 
curved drawing would be project- 
ed so that it could be traced. 

As an aid to understanding the 
problems that face map makers, 
cut a hollow rubber ball, the lar- 
ger the better, in two and paint 
the approximate shape of North 
America on half of it. It will rep- 
resent the Western Hemisphere, 
when the North Pole, the South 
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FIG. 1. 


Mercator projection. 


Which is larger 


Greenland or Australia? 


Do you understand why you should not use this map to find the answer? 


Pole, and the equator have been 
plainly marked. A 


ians should also be drawn. 


merid- 
‘The 


problem is to get this rounded 


few 


hemisphere to flatten out. ‘Uhis 
can be done by cutting along me- 
ridian lines, some from North Pole 
to equator and others from South 
Pole to equator, as in Fig. 2. 
(Do not cut across equator. 

As it flat, the cut 
edges will spread apart. In a 
Mercator the 
maker merely connects the cut 
‘The the 
meridians near the poles are wider 


is laid out 


projec tion, nap 


lines. spaces between 
than before. ‘The spaces between 
the parallels likewise have to be 
widened to maintain the correct 
relationship with the extended 
meridians, and the result is a dis- 
tortion in the land areas near the 
poles. ‘This is why, in the Mer- 
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SOUTH POLE 
































FIG, 2. 
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Cut along meridian lines and flatten out this 
hollow-ball hemisphere to achieve a Mercator projection. 


FIG. 3. 
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_  Azimuthal (equal-area) projection. 
pears NW. of New York City; actually it is due north. 


Etah ap- 


cator projection, Greenland looks 
larger than Australia. 

The value of this type of pro- 
jection lies in the fact that all 
compass 


directions appear — as 


straight lines. For example, in 
Fie. 1, Ktah, Greenland, appears 
to be north of York, 
and it actually is north by the 
compass. ‘The Mercator projec: 


tion 


due New 


was designed with marine 
navigation in mind. 

The “azimuthal projection” js 
used by navigators in aviation 
since it shows the correct air dis- 
tances between various locations 
on the earth. In this type of 
map, lig. 3, an eye point, or focal 
point, is used, which gives the im- 
pression that one is standing off 
and looking at a section of the 
globe. An equal-area map shows 


A fact 


to remember, however, is that the 


areas in true proportions. 


compass directions appear as 


curved lines. In any map study, 
then, in which compass points or 
direction finding is stressed, this 
would be the wrong map to use. 
Note in Fig. 3 that Etah appears 
to be northwest of New York. 
The true direction can be found 
only by the 
meridian line. 


following curved 

There are other maps which 
show the distribution of rainfall, 
world climate, forest regions, and 
so on. Such maps are not con- 


cerned primarily with area oF 
directions, so we see that map 
makers different 


maps to show different things. 


use types ol 

The important point for tea h- 
ers to remember is that, while 
these facts are very simple, a pl 
pil in the seventh or eighth grade 
may not find them out for hin 
self. A few lessons with illustra 
tions will put him straight. 
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Grant Wood’s 
“STONE CITY” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Until Grant Wood painted this picture 
in 1930, few people had heard of Stone 
City. That is not surprising because it 
is a ghost town twenty-six miles north- 
east of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Originally a limestone quarrying cen- 
ter, the city died when the business died. 
Now it consists of a general store which 
is also the post office, a telegraph office, 
a filling station, and a bridge over the 


Wapsipinicon River. It came to life in 
the summers of 1932 and 1933. Grant 
Wood brought art to Stone City with an 
art colony which he founded. 

The painting made the town famous. 
It also helped make Grant Wood famous. 
It won the landscape prize at the Iowa 
Fair in 1930, ‘The Omaha Society of Lib- 
eral Arts purchased it and hung it in the 
Joslyn Memorial Gallery where it is now. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


“Here lam! Iam Stone City, Lowa.” 
Grant Wood told people a picture should 
say, “Here I am,” and this one does so. 
After he finished painting “Stone City,” 
he worried whether he had used too 
many curves. What do you think? 

Are you asking why the place is called 
Stone City? If you saw a photograph of 
the same scene you would know immedi- 
ately. You would see the deserted lime- 
stone quarry for which the town was 
named, ‘The artist’s version of it is in 
the upper left quarter of this painting. 

Notice its flowing form which leads 
our eyes into the heart of the picture. 
The artist did not emphasize it, but made 
it a small part of his composition, Per- 
haps you did not even recognize it as a 
quarry because it is so tidied up. Do the 
fields and village look neat too? What 
kind of lines were used to get this effect, 
firm and clear, or soft and fuzzy? 

Is a quarry typical of the rich farming 
state of lowa? Grant Wood was not in- 
terested in typical scenes. He said, “I 
never paint anything that is typical be- 
cause I would have to leave cut all the 
interesting detail.” 

Which detail did you notice first? 
Was it the bridge over the “Wapsie,” 
or the white house with the windmill? 
Notice the water: tower to the right of 
the general store beyond the bridge. 
During the summers that an art colony 
inhabited Stone City, one artist lived up 
in the water tower loft; some lived in 
old ice wagons. 

The farmhouses, windmill, and barn 
Grant Wood inserted in order to achieve 
a pleasing shape. He also invented the 


near-by trees. Find a tall tree with zig- 
zag rows of leaves. See the pagoda- 
shaped evergreens with blue points, A 
great deal has been written about the 
round fat trees. Mr, Wood says he got 
the idea for them from his mother’s 
best china dishes. 

What is the foreground? The corn- 
field resembles a brown quilt with yellow 
tufts. ‘Their rhythmic rows lead our eyes 
downhill. What leads them up again? 
Loops of road like a winding ribbon 
swoop down and up as the ground dips 
and rises. Big curving hills are charac- 
teristic of Grant Wood’s landscapes. 

The artist explains his own particular 
combination of reality and design this 
way: “I make a design of abstract 
shapes without any naturalistic details. 
Until I am satisfied with this abstract 
picture I don’t go ahead. When I think 
it’s a sound design, then I start very cau- 
tiously making it look like nature. But 
I’m so afraid of being photographic, that 
maybe I stop too soon.” 

The age-mellowed paintings by the 
early masters which Grant Wood saw 
in Europe so influenced him that he de- 
liberately chose colors that would give a 
similar effect. Are the colors brighter 
in the upper or lower part of the land- 
scape? Notice how the hills and fields 
rise almost to the top of the picture. 

After studying “Stone City,” could you 
recognize another landscape of Grant 
Wood's by his personal mannerisms? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Jostyn Memoria GALLERY, 
OmaAHA, NEBRASKA 
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THE ARTIST 


Grant Wood was born on a farm near 
Anamosa, Iowa, in 1891, though he later 
said it was 1892. However as a small 
boy he penciled an inscription in the 
cellar—“Grant Wood was born here 
Feb. 13, 1891.” 

At the age of three, he drew his first 
picture—a chicken. As a little boy he 
drew many pictures on wrapping paper 
with a charred stick. When Grant’s fa- 
ther died, the boy was only ten years old. 
Mrs. Wood and her four children went 
to Cedar Rapids, where Grant attended 
school and drew pictures. In high school 
he painted many water colors and en- 
joyed metal work after school. 

The night he was graduated from high 
school he set out for Minneapolis to study 
with Ernest Batchilder, whose instruc- 
tion influenced his work all his life. 

In 1917 he enlisted and served ini the 
army until early in 1919. ‘The next year, 
for the first time, he had a steady income 
as an art teacher in a junior high school. 
He saved cnough money to visit Paris in 
the summer of 1920. He made a longer 
trip in 1923. On his return for a short 
time he continued his school teaching 
and began his first work for David 
Turner. Mr. ‘Turner gave Grant Wood 
a converted stable for a studio apartment 
home. At “5 ‘Turner’s Alley,” as he 
named it, Grant Wood and his mother 
lived for many years. 

He made several more trips to Europe 
to study, but in 1929 when he returned 
to Cedar Rapids he suddenly saw his 
neighbors and surroundings as subjects 
for paintings. 

When “American Gothic” was shown 
at the Art Institute exhibit in Chicago, 
it made Wood nationally famous over- 
night. Succeeding pictures were “Yellow 
Corn,” “Midnight Ride of Paul Revere,” 
“Daughters of Revolution,’ “Arbor 
Day,” “Dinner for Threshers,” “Janu- 
ary,” and “Spring in Town.” 

In 1935 he became “artist in’ resi- 
dence” (Professor of Fine Arts) at the 
University of lowa, Iowa City, where he 
remained until his death in 1942. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


A representation of a beautiful coun- 
tryside need not be shown only on a piece 
of paper or canvas as a picture is. It may 
be three-dimensional, like a model or a 
relief map, spread out beneath our eyes 
as it would appear from an airplane. It 
may be modeled of papier-maché, clay, 
or a mixture of flour, salt, and water. 
Try it. 

Rolling hilly terrain makes the most 
interesting country. You can change ug- 
ly holes like quarries into irregular shapes 
for lakes. Trees can be of various forms 
similar to the painting. Model them on 
toothpicks to stick in the hills and mead- 
ows while moist. Model fields of corn 
and other small produce, 
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THE DUPL 


OME type of duplicating ma- 
S chine 
expensive hectograph pad, upon 
the 


whether it be the in- 


which teacher smooths each 
sheet of paper and then pulls il 
off by a the 


claborate stencil duplicators, out 


corner, or one ol 
of which the printed sheets come 
automatically as fast as the oper- 
ator can turn the handle—-is an 
indispensable piece of equipment 
building, large 


for every school 


or small. 
If it 


tests so that cach examines 


were available only for 


could 
individual 


have an copy, or for 


notices so that each recipient 
could have one to study at his 
leisure and file for future refer- 


ence, it would well pay for itself 
in service. But, given a little in- 
genuity, a little skill with pen or 
pencil, and a willingness to spend 
extra minutes in 


a few prepara- 


tion, there is almost no limit to 
the 


It goes a long way toward satisfy 


things a duplicator can do. 


ing the ever-increasing demand 
of the primary teacher and_ het 
pupils for seatwork. 

‘There are three distinct types 
of duplicating machines the he« 
tograph or gelatin-pad variety, 
the spirit duplicator, and the ink- 


Rach 


own special advantages as well as 


stencil duplicator. has its 
shortcomings. 

The hectograph. Simplest and 
least expensive of all is the old- 
fashioned hectograph, which 1s 
merely a shallow tray filled with 
a composition of gelatin, glycerin, 
and one or two other ingredients. 
These may be purchased for as 
little as a couple of dollars, and 
they may be refilled for even less. 
Lacking accessibility to a larger 
or more efficient machine, every 
teacher, particularly those in the 
rural schools, should have one of 
these as an essential part of her 
teaching equipment. 

The use of the hectograph ts 
itself. ‘The 


is drawn, traced, or 


simplicity prepared 


copy type- 
hard-surfaced 


While spec ial 


sheets are obtainable, calendered 


written upon a 


sheet of paper. 
to give maximum efficiency, ordi- 
nary bond paper serves very satis- 
factorily. Moisten the surface of 
the pad with lukewarm (not hot) 
water, and wipe off the excess 
moisture with a small sponge, a 
piece of cheesecloth, or even a 
wad of crumpled newspaper or 
paper toweling. 

Then place the master copy 
face down upon the pad, smooth- 
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JAMES N. EMERY 


Principal, James G.. 
Pawtucke : Rhode 


Potter School, 
Island 


Three types of duplicators are described in this 


article. 


The advantages and disadvantages of 


each and the usefulness of all are brought out. 


ing it with the palm of the hand 
to make sure that contact is made 
at all points, and that there are 
Allow 


the sheet to remain upon the gel- 


no bubbles Ol wrinkles. 


atin pad anywhere from one and 
Lilt 


off the master sheet, and it will be 


one-half to three minutes. 
found that an impression in- re- 
verse has been transferred to the 
Put on the 


pad, one at a time, the sheets 


surtace of the velatin. 


ol paper on which you wish to 

print, smooth them down, and re- 

move each as rapidly as possible. 
‘The Greek-derived name of the 


device that a hundred 


sugyests 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison. UW isconsin 


a 


a 





tests, squared paper, music staffs, 
or sheets for pupils’ notebooks 
Sim- 
ply place one of these printed 


printed in hectograph ink. 


sheets on the pad and take off as 
many copies as you want. 

‘The hectograph works best in 
a comparatively warm room, and 
Keep 


the cover on when not in use. 


it should be kept moist. 
The chief shortcomings of the 
old-style hectograph are its slow- 
ness of operation, and the rela- 
tively few copies which may be 
taken off. 
Elaborate and relatively expen- 


sive machines are available, based 


re 


Duplicated copies of the school or classroom newspaper are neat and 
legible examples of conscientious work on the part of the news staff. 


readable made. 


copies can be 
Actually the number is far less. 
No more than thirty-five to forty 
legible copies can readily be made 
from one writing. When finished, 
wash off the pad with lukewarm 
water and a_ sponge, rubbing 
gently until the impression disap- 
pears. ‘The pad is then ready for 
the next time. 


By the use of different colored 


inks in preparing the master 
copy, work in several colors may 
be done in one impression. Hec- 


tograph carbon, pencils, or type- 
writer ribbon may also be used in 
preparing master copies. 
supply firms put out sheets or 
booklets of seatwork, drawings, 


Many 
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on the general principle of either 
a gelatin surface or an absorbent 
film, on which a negative image 
is transferred to the printing sur- 


face. Of course more copies may 
be obtained, and with much 
greater speed than is possible 


with the simple hectograph. In 
some instances a prepared strip is 
used, into which the ink of the 
impression is absorbed after stand- 
ing for a while, whereupon it 
may be used over and over. 

The spirit duplicator. This 
works on a somewhat different 
principle. Here the reversed or 
negative image is made on the 
back of a highly calendered or 
specially treated master sheet, 


ICATOR GOES TO SCHOOL 


usually by means of a sheet of 
hectograph carbon. This master 
copy is clamped into the machine. 
A bottle of spirit fluid feeds by 
gravity so that the sheet to he 
printed is slightly dampened as it 
passes between rollers against the 
master sheet which acts as a di- 
rect’ printing surface. 

Several makes of this type of 
on the market, all 
fairly expensive for an initial in- 


machine are 


vestment. ‘They possess, however, 
the advantages of speed, simplic- 
rom a well 
prepared master copy two hun- 


ity, and cleanliness. 


dred or more legible copies may 
be made at one time. There js 
no messy washing off of ink and 


If not 


too many copies are made the 


no getting fingers sticky. 


first time, the master sheet may 
be filed 
copies made as desired. 

With the addition of such de- 


vices as automatic feed, automat- 


away, and. additional 


ic counter, and automatic stacking 
of finished copies, the Process Is 
simplicity itself. 

Work on this type of duplicator 
may also be done in two, three, or 
more colors at one impression. 
Hectograph carbon may be pur- 
chased in purple, blue, green, and 
red. ‘The purple is most satisfac- 


Inks and 


pencils for preparing copy maj 


tory for general use. 


also be secured in several differ- 
ent colors. 

The stencil duplic ator. ‘This is 
also one of the more expensive 
and elaborate types of machines. 
It has certain advantages which 
none of the others possess. For 
one thing, the number of copies 
made with one 


which may be 


stencil is practically unlimited. 
‘The thousandth copy is just as 
vood as the first. Moreover when 


finished, the stencil may be re- 
moved, placed between two sheets 
of newspaper to absorb the sul- 
plus ink, and then filed away for 
future use. 


for 


made on a stencil of thin tough 


Copy mimeographing i 
tissue, coated with a wax com 
position. When placed in a type 
writer the ribbon is thrown back 
and the keys perforate the com 
position sufficiently to allow ink 
to flow through the perforations 
and register upon the paper to be 
Handwriting, drawing, 
or tracing is done with a blunt 
pointed stylus. Drawings, map; 
and outlines of ali sorts may be 
done with the stylus and with 4 
set of (Continued on page 71) 


printed. 
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Bind Study in Third Grade 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY DAVIS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cascade School, Chehalis, Washington 


ENRY Called me at 8:30 Sat- 
H urday morning. My land- 
Jady shouted the message through 
the door. I got out of bed, put 
on a robe, and went down to the 
telephone. Henry was full of en- 
thusiasm. 

“Say,” he said without the cus- 
tomary formalities, “guess what I 
just saw! Three goldfinches and 
a Steller’s jay!” 

Henry was eight and a pupil 
in my third grade. We were 
studving birds at school. 

“Good boy; where did you see 
them?” 

“Well, I was just getting out 
of bed. I pulled up the blind 
and there they were, on the tree 
trunk pecking at the bark.” 

“You're sure they were gold- 
finches? Did _ they black 
wings?” 

“Yes, they did,” he answered, 
a little annoyed that I should 
doubt him. “But one of them 
was a female, I think, because it 
was kind of dull all over.” 

“Did she have black wings?” 

“Yes, she did, just like the 
male.’ 

“Well now, guess what J saw 


have 


after school yesterday,’ I said to 
him. 

“What?” 

“Swallows! The very first I've 
seen this year. ‘They must have 
just come.” 

“Can you see their swallow 
tails when they fly?” 

“Yes, and they're very white 
underneath. Have a look around 
when you go outside.” 

“T will,’ promised Henry. 
know what else I 
saw? A towhee.” 

“You did! I saw the picture 
in the bird book, but I didn’t 
think they lived around here. 
Where did you see it?” 

“In the brush behind the gro- 
cery store.” 


‘ 


“Do you 


‘I'd like to see one!” 

“Go out and look around. 
They are all over. They like low 
places best. Ill have to go now, 
Henry. See you Monday.” 


“Well—O.K. Good-by.” 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT 

Our project on birds had be- 
gun unexpectedly a week or two 
before Henry’s telephone call. On 
a stormy afternoon a sea gull, 


rare in this inland city, circled 
past our windows and then set- 
tled on a telephone pole just 
outside our window. ‘This visit 
was followed by an enthusiastic 
report of other birds seen. 

Lynn said, “I saw a bird this 
morning and he had a breast like 
this (she shaped an enormous 
tummy with her hands) with 
spots all over it. What kind of 
bird is that?” 

After much thought, the teach- 
er finally said, “I don’t know. 
Will you look in the bird book on 
the shelf and see whether you can 
find a picture of it? Then you 
can tell the class.’ That is how 
our study began. 

DEVELOPING THE UNIT 

At the first opportunity, the 
class went to the school library 
and searched the shelves for 
books on birds. ‘The slow readers 
had to depend more on pictures, 
but they were no less active. We 
went back to our room with the 
books Birds of Canada and Birds 
of America, as well as numerous 
nature and picture magazines, 
which we hoped would help us. 
The children brought stories of 
birds they had found at home 
and read them to the class. 

CLASS ACTIVITIES 

The class had a discussion on 
ways to show the habits of dif- 
ferent birds. It was decided to 
divide the room into committees 
and have each committee prepare 
an exhibit around one local bird 
of their Every 
child wrote the names of six chil- 


own choosing. 


dren he wished to work with and 
three choices of birds. The teach- 
er then arranged the committees 
so that each child might have one 
of the birds he asked for and at 
least two of the children he had 
asked to be with. The children 
whom no one had asked to work 
with were placed where they 
would fit most comfortably and 
so have an opportunity to con- 
tribute along with the others. 

The chairman and the teacher 
discussed what the exhibit should 
contain, what things needed to be 
collected, how each child should 
have a part, and stressed the fact 
that a good chairman was one 
who helped everybody work to- 
gether. Each chairman took his 
committee off to his appointed 
part of the room. ‘The teacher 
merely watched, helping only 
when she felt that a chairman 
was in doubt about what to do 
next. 

The best artist on each com- 
mittee made a chalk drawing of 
the bird’s habitat 
housetops, or gardens. 


ficlds, woods, 
‘This was 
fitted into a section of a large 
cardboard box. Old nests were 
found or borrowed from collec- 
tors. Seeds, nuts, flowers, a bot- 
tle of angleworms, and pictures 
of insects and con- 
tributed by other members. One 
committee member’ drew _ his 
bird’s bill and feet, making the 
characteristics as accurate as pos- 


fruit were 


sible and labeling them properly. 
Bird skins from the University of 
Washington borrowed so 
that most of the exhibits had a 
“real” bird to display as well as 


were 


pictures. Signs were made for 
many articles in each display. 
The committee studying the rob- 
in took apart four robin’s nests 
and counted the various things 
which the birds had used. The 
discovery was so surprising that 
this information was put on the 
blackboard for all to see. The 
dictionary was used frequently to 
check spelling. 

During a free period one day, 
a game sprang up. ‘The teacher 
asked Richard to go to the front 
of the room, describe the bird he 
liked best, and see whether the 
class could guess what it was. 
Richard was eager. He said, 
“This bird has a long bill. He 
makes his nest inside a hollow 
tree. He has a red head but part 
of him is very black, and he has 
some white spots, too. What is 
it?” Hands shot up. It was the 
red-headed woodpecker that we 
had seen in a movie. Everyone 
wanted to have a turn. For many 
days this was a favorite game. 

THE AUDUBON CLUB 

The teacher told the story of 
Audubon 
Audubon Clubs all over America, 
for children as well as grownups. 
The result was an enthusiastic 
request to join the Junior Audu- 


bon Club. 
sen to 


and mentioned the 


A treasurer was cho- 
which 
would entitle them to twelve bird 
pictures, booklets 
written simply enough for them 
to read, a club button, and a 


collect the dues, 


about _ birds 


newsletter about other children’s 
She kept a notebook and 
wrote down the names of the pu- 
pils as the money was brought in. 
The day the last amount arrived, 
the treasurer asked whether she 


clubs. 


might have the class count the 
money with her. ‘Then the treas- 
urer, with other 
went to the 


four children, 


post office to get 
a money order and sent it with 
our application to the Audubon 


Society. (Continued on page 90) 





These children are displaying scenes that show the life and habits of familiar birds. 
The scenes are fitted into grocery boxes which have had two sides and the top removed. 
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Bounce’s New Name 


ALTA R. 


OUNCE BUNNY Sat in his cage 
B in the middle of the first- 
He knew that the 
tables had been moved into a big 


grade room. 


square all about his cage but he 
what the chil- 
dren had put on the tables. He 


wanted to see 


stretched his front paws up to the 
wire net and looked all about. 
There! 


pretty littke paper Easter baskets 


Now he could see the 


filled with colored eggs and the 
napkins trimmed 
chickens, 


with rabbits, 
ducks. He 
some flowers too, and they had 
that 
though they would be a fine din- 
for a_ rabbit. were 
plates and knives and forks on the 
tables, too. Yes, the first grade 
was going to have an Easter par- 
ty, and he was going to sit in the 
very center of it. But nowhere 
could he see a thing for a hungry 
rabbit to eat! 

This was to be a special party. 
All the first-graders had worked 
hard to make the baskets, trim 
the napkins, and color designs on 
the eggs. 


and saw 


green leaves looked as 


ner There 


They had been especially busy 
making a beautiful basket for 
Lelia. The basket had been Ann’s 
idea. She wanted to show Lelia, 
her new little friend from Mexi- 
co, how Easter is celebrated in 
the United States. 

They had chosen the prettiest 
eggs to put in Lelia’s basket. Of 
course, Lelia didn’t know that the 
children had made a basket for 
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her. ‘That was to be the surprise 
at the party. 

At noon, when the other chil- 
dren were ready to go home, 
Lelia stayed. She had a surprise 
too. Bounce was interested in this 
surprise. His nose wriggled and 
he looked all around; he was sure 
that he smelled cabbage. And he 
did! Lelia had it in her hands. 

‘The cabbage was to make an 
Lelia had 
The 


gave Lelia permission to make 


Easter nest like some 


seen in Mexico. teacher 
the nest and hide it somewhere in 
the first-grade room during the 
hour. 

When she had made the nest 
of cabbage -leaves, Lelia hid it 
under the easel so that the chil- 
dren would have to hunt for it. 
Then she quickly put five colored 
eggs in it. 

As she was skipping out of the 
door, she met Ann. 

“Oh, Lelia!” exclaimed Ann. 
“T thought that you would never 
come. We'll have to hurry if we 
are going to change our dresses 
and get back to the party on 
time.” 

“Til hurry,” answered Lelia 
and she smiled at Ann. 

“Good-by,” called everyone. 

At last Bounce was all alone in 
the first-grade room. He could 
only think of one thing. How 
good those cabbage leaves in 
Lelia’s Easter nest smelled! If 
only he had one little leaf! How 
happy he'd be! 


noon 
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Lunch time was over and some 
of the children were waiting for 
the door to be opened. ‘They 
could hardly wait to have the 
Easter party begin! 

Ann was just wondering what 
Lelia’s dress would be like when 
Tom said, “Here comes Lelia.” 

The children gathered around 
and watched Lelia take off her 
coat. ‘They were eager to see her 
nicest Mexican party dress. 

Lelia smiled shyly and twirled 
around on her toes. Her full 
red skirt covered with big white 
roses swirled about her. “This is 
my dress for a fiesta.” 

“Oh! What a pretty blouse!” 
they all exclaimed. “There’s lace 
on it just like the three rows of 
lace on your skirt.” 

“Lelia, I think that your dress 
is just beautiful!” said Sally. 

“Thank you. And now, I have 
a surprise for you. I have made 
an Easter nest for you like the 
ones we have in our school in 
I have hidden it, so will 
you look for it, please, just as we 
do in Mexico?” asked Lelia. 

“Oh, yes,” shouted all the chil- 
dren, as they rushed through the 
door that had just been opened. 


Mexico. 


STorRIEs 


Chuck was the first boy to en- 
ter the room. He glanced quick- 
ly around and what he saw made 
his eyes pop wide open. The door 
of Bounce Bunny’s cage was open 
and Bounce was nowhere to be 
seen! 

“Bounce!” he gasped. “Where 
is Bounce?” 

“Shut the door, shut the door!” 
called Ann. “We don’t want him 
to get out into the hall.” 

The children scurried around 
the room and looked for Bounce. 
Everyone was so busy searching 
for the rabbit that they forgot all 
about Lelia’s Easter basket—that 
is, everyone but Lelia. She stood 
near the door ard two big tears 
rolled down her cheeks because 
the children had forgotten about 
her lovely nest. 

“Maybe he’s under the desk,” 
suggested Peter. 

“Or behind 
said Aan. 

“He could be in the closet or 
under the radiators,” said Chuck. 

“He might be in the gym-shoe 
lockers,” said Sally. 

Then Chuck called, “Look 
under the easel. Don’t make any 
noise !”” (Continued on page 73) 


the bookcase,” 


Blackie Finds a Home 


ANNIE L. LESTER 


LACKIE was an unhappy little 
duck. He had orange feet 


and an orange bill like the other 
ducks, but their coats were made 
of soft yellow down while his coat 
was coarse and black like Bossy 
Cow’s. The other ducks teased 
him about his ugly black coat, 
and they named him Blackie. 

One morning Blackie said to 
himself, “I am going to run away. 
I will find someone who-will love 
a little duck with black feathers.” 
He found a hole in the fence and 
went waddling down the road, 
waddle, waddle, waddle. His feet 
made funny tracks in the dust of 
the road. Soon he began to sing, 
“Quack, quack, quack, quack, 
quack.” 

By and by Blackie came to a 
house. Two boys were playing in 


the yard. “That would make a 
fine home,” thought Blackie. So 
he sang louder, “Quack, quack, 
quack, quack, quack.” 

“Oh, see that black duck!” 

“Let’s catch him.” 

“He’s mine,” said the smaller 
boy. “I saw him first.” 

“You did not. I saw him be- 
fore you did. He’s going to be 
mine,” said the older boy. 

Their quarreling made Blackie 
hurry away as fast as his little 
orange feet would carry him. 

After a while he came to an- 
other house. A little girl was sit- 
ting in the yard playing with her 
doll. She heard Blackie singing 
his little song, “Quack, quack, 
quack, quack, quack.” And she 
saw him waddle right up to her 
gate. (Continued on page 73) 
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TO READ OR TELL 


For Lack of Chalk 


FLORENCE M. DAVIS 


HE dismissal bell had hardly 
1. stopped ringing when Joyce 
whisked out of school and off the 
school grounds. She wasn’t go- 
ing to wait for Janice. ‘Twins 
didn’t have to play together all 
the time. She refused to admit, 
even to herself, that she hadn’t 
waited because she and Janice 
had quarreled. 

The trouble had all started on 
their tenth birthday, two days 
ago, when Mother told them that 
they could have their room done 
over as a birthday gift, and they 
could choose the paper them- 
selves. 

They felt very much grown-up 
as they looked through the two 
big books of samples which the 
paper hanger, Mr. Ambrose, left 
at the house. ‘There were so many 
patterns that it was very hard to 
make a choice. They couldn’t 
agree On any one paper. Joyce 
insisted on yellow flowered paper 
and Janice preferred pink. ‘The 
first thing they knew, they were 
quarreling. Each day the tension 
grew and the climax had come 
that morning, when on the way 
to school, Janice called Joyce a 
selfish pig. 

When Joyce reached home 
about half past three she found 
the back-door key on the nail, 
which meant that Mother was 
out. Oh, yes, ‘Tuesday was Gar- 
den Club Day. She let herself in 
and went to the blackboard in 
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the kitchen where the family al- 
ways wrote notes to one another. 

“Joyce start practicing at 
4:30,” Mother had _ written. 
“Janice at 4:45. Ill be home 
about 5:00. Mother.” 

Joyce dashed into her play 
clothes. She tried to write a note 
on the board telling where she 
would be, but the chalk was worn 
down to a tiny piece and crum- 
bled into bits when she tried to 
use it. Well, she would be home 
before Mother, and she didn’t 
care if Janice did not know where 
she was. Grabbing a handful of 
oatmeal cookies from the jar, she 
skipped up the street to play with 
Betty Rolfe. 

She and Betty played “dress 
up” and Joyce pretended that she 
was having a wonderful time, but 
it did seem rather strange not to 
have Janice around. She had 
half hoped she would find her 
waiting when she came home at 
half past four to practice, but the 
house was quict and empty and 
the key was just where she had 
left it. She looked in the closet 
and saw that her twin’s play 
clothes were still hanging there. 
Where could Janice possibly be? 

Joyce practiced her new piece, 
expecting every minute to have 
her twin burst in, but Janice did 
not appear. Nor had she re- 
turned when Mother came home, 
looking very young and pretty in 
her new hat. 

















“Where’s Janice?” Mother in- 
quired. Her glance changed to 
one of concern when Joyce ad- 
mitted that she didn’t know, and 
slowly added that they had quar- 
reled that morning and hadn’t 
spoken since. Mother told Joyce 
to set the table for supper, and 
then she went quietly upstairs to 
change into a house dress. 

Presently she came down and 
started to get supper, but Joyce 
knew that she was worried be- 
cause she kept going to the win- 


dow and looking out. By now 
the sun was setting and it was 
time for Daddy to come home. 
Still no Janice. 

“I'd better call up some of the 
girls,’ Mother decided finally. 
Joyce listened as one friend aft- 
er another disclaimed any knowl- 
edge of the whereabouts of her 
twin. Pauline reported that she 
had seen her walking home with 
Ruth Baker. So Mother called 
Ruth’s number, but there was 
no answer. (Continued on page 77) 


The Troubled Tail 


LEE WYNDHAM 


NCE upon a time there was a 
Tail that didn’t seem to be- 
long to Anybody. 

This made him very sad. 

Every other Tail seemed to be- 
long to Somebody. But he didn’t 
belong to Anybody. 

There was a Tail that belonged 
to the Cat. There was a Tail that 
belonged to the Dog. There was 
a Tail that belonged to the Cow 
in the meadow. And there was a 
curly little ‘Tail that belonged to 
the Pig. But he belonged to No- 
body. 

The Tail that didn’t belong to 
Anybody felt very sad and alone 
in the world. 

So he crept out into the field 
and curled up under a rock. 
There he sighed and he cried and 
felt more lonesome than ever. 

A tiny mouse scampering past 
heard the sighs of the Tail that 
didn’t belong to Anybody. 

He hopped over and said, “My 
goodness, but you are unhappy. 
Whatever is the matter?” 

“Boo, hoo, hoo,” wept the Tail. 
“T am sad because I do not be- 
long to Anybody. ‘The Cat has a 
Tail and the Dog has a Tail. The 
Cow in the meadow has a Tail 
and even the Pig has a curly little 
Tail. And you have a Tail, 
Mouse. But Nobody at all has 
me. I want to be Somebody’s 
Tail more than anything in the 
world.” 

The Mouse stared at him un- 
believingly. He started to laugh. 
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“Ho, ho, ho,” he laughed. 

“Hee, hee, hee,” he laughed. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” he laughed. 

“Hee, hee, ha, ha,” he laughed, 
till his tummy ached. 

“Ha, ha, ho, ho,” he laughed, 
rolling helplessly in the grass. 

“Ha, ha, ho, ho, hee, hee, haw, 
haw,” he laughed, while tears 
streamed from his eyes. 

The Tail that belonged to No- 
body drew back very much hurt. 
“I did not think that my trou- 
bles were so amusing,” 
haughtily. 

The Mouse stopped laughing. 
He sat on his haunches holding 
his aching tummy. But he didn’t 
laugh any more. He didn’t say 
anything either. He just sat and 
stared intently at the Tail that 
belonged to Nobody. 

“I shall take my leave of you,” 
said the Tail coldly and started 
to crawl away. 

“No, no,” said the Mouse, pull- 
ing him back. “Don’t go away 
mad. Tell me, do you really think 
that you are a Tail that belongs 
to Nobody?” 

“Of course,” said the Tail. 
“That is plain to be seen, I 
should think.” 

The corners of the Mouse’s 
mouth twitched but he said, 
“Ahem,” sternly to himself and 
didn’t laugh. 

Then he said, “Forgive me for 
laughing before. But—b-b-but 
it just seems so—so unbelievable 
that you (Continued on page 77) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


PRACTICAL TYPES OF 
PICTURE TESTS 


“If we 


should we 


with 
not test with them?” 


teach pictures, 


asked a sixth-grade teacher in 


opening the discussion of audio- 


visual teaching techniques at our 


Saturday-morning round table. 

“Miss O 
you to raise this question?” quer- 
Mr. R 


of the group. 


, what prompted 


ied , another member 

“We have all agreed that vis- 
ualized teaching should be fol- 
lowed by some form of testing,” 
replied Miss O——. “So I made 
an investigation as to the nature 
of follow-up employed by several 
found without 
ception that they were using typ- 
Do 
you think it is sound pedagogy to 


teachers and ex- 


ical verbal testing methods. 


teach pupils with visual aids and 
not test in kind? I feel that we 
should use visual tests whenever 
possible.” 

“You have put your finger on 
an important point, Miss O A 
“The 


sound pedagogy are that visual- 


” 


I interposed. dictates of 
ized teaching and testing go hand 
in hand. A_ pupil’s verbal re- 
sponses are not always reliable 
under- 
Hence, nonverbal tests 


evidence of insight and 
standing. 
of learning are suggested not only 
for but 
for verbal teaching as well. The 
the tests given by a 


audio-visual instruction 
nature of 
teacher is a motivating force in 
instruction. ‘Testing the results of 
audio-visual teaching with non- 
verbal tests will increase the effec- 
tiveness of this type of instruction. 
Certainly the pupils\, powers of 
observation will be improved.” 

“What are some practical pic- 
ture tests which teachers of ele- 
mentary schools could employ in 
evaluating pupils’ learning?” in- 
quired Mr. R 

“Perhaps some of the members 
of our group can, describe picture 
tests which they have used or 
have observed in use,” I replied. 
“And as we outline the ways in 
which pictures may be used, we 
will find there are some 
which are so very obvious that 


tests 


we might easily overlook them in 
connection with audio-visual in- 
struction.” 

“In the primary grades we use 
workbooks which contain picture 
tests,” Miss L——. “These 
books have exercises for testing 
the understanding of words and 


said 
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of numbers. The children cross 
off pictures which do not apply 
in a given situation or underline 
the pictures which do apply.” 

“T observed a class taught by 
a sixth-grade teacher in Chicago 
who used a picture test in geog- 
raphy,” said Miss D “The 
pupils were given several pictures 
without captions and they were 
asked to place them on a map of 
a familiar region so as to indicate 
where the pictures had been pho- 
tographed. ‘The children had nev- 
er seen the pictures, but they 
were able to find the regions and 
they enjoyed it.” 

“One of our fifth-grade teach- 
ers uses pictures for testing the 
children’s 


work in arithmetic,” 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


“Yes,” I replied, “when pupils 
use pictures, charts, or maps to 
illustrate ideas expressed in writ- 
ing, teachers are able to gain real 
insight into their understanding 
of the subject. An excellent var- 
iation of this type of exercise is to 
ask each pupil to find a picture 
which illustrates a topic or basic 
principle which is being studied, 
and to explain why the picture 
was selected for the purpose. 

“Another type of picture test,” 
I continued, “is to present in cor- 
rect order a series of pictures 
which tell a story. Mix the pic- 
tures thoroughly and then ask the 
children to arrange them in prop- 
er order. One modification of 


this device is to include pictures 






This class has been studying ancient Greece. Pictures and drawings 


used in the study are now helping to check the information learned, 


said Mr. G 
taken from carrent magazines are 
taped along the top of the black- 
board. Beneath these are written 
word problems based on the pic- 
The children take turns 
solving the problems. ‘The teach- 


“Some pictures 


tures. 


er varies the procedure at times 
by having them select the pictures 
and make up the problems.” 
“Should we not include in our 
list the use of pictures, charts, or 
maps to illustrate pupils’ compo- 
sitions, stories, and scrapbooks?” 


asked Miss O—~—. 
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in the set which do not apply to 
the story or sequence. ‘This type 
of exercise is excellent for testing 
the understanding of a series of 
ideas such as those involved in 
the life history of .the butterfly, 
or the story of wheat from plant- 
ing through the harvesting to the 
making of bread. One difficulty 
in using the sequential picture test 
is to find enough good sets of pic- 
tures for the purpose.” 

“With reference to pictures in 
sequence,” said Mr. G——, “we 
have had (Continued on page 90) 


QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Will you please tell me what is thexcost 
of producing the different types of 
slides? ; 


The cost of producing slides var- 
ics with the type of slide and the 
nature of the materials used. Com- 
mercially produced photographic 
3%" x 4” slides in black and white 
range in price from $.50 to $2.00 
cach. The nature of the copy from 
which the slide is made determines 
the price. Duplicate copies cost 
less than the original. If one makes 
his own slides the cost of materials 
ranges from $.10 to $.25 per slide. 
Photographic 2” x 2” black and 
white slides cost a little less than 
the larger size to produce. 

Commercially produced _hand- 
colored 3%” x 4” slides cost from 
$1.50 up. Photographic 2” x 2” 
slides cost from $.50 to $.75 when 
obtained commercially. One can 
make his own 2” x 2” colored 
slides from $.15 to $.20 each. 

Handmade slides 344” x 4” cost 
from $.03 to $.05 each, when trans- 
parent cellulose tissue is used; from 
$.10 to $.25 per slide, when etched 
glass is used; and from $.0! to $.05 
per slide when lumarith, gelatin- 
coated glass, poster-painted glass, 
or similar media are employed. 


4 


What spare parts and tools are needed 
in case of trouble in using a 16 mm. 
motion-picture projector? 


The common difficulties which 
one may encounter in projecting 
16 mm. films may be taken care of 
if the following parts and _ tools 
are at hand: (1) one extra pro- 
jection lamp; (2) one extra exciter 
lamp; (3) extra power circuit and 
amplifier fuses; (4) 400’, 800’, 
1200’, and 1600’ take-up reels; (5 
extra driving belts; (6) a can of 
recommended oil; (7) a camel’s- 
hair brush; (8) a package of lens- 
cleaning tissue; (9) a small screw 
driver; (10) a small pair of plicrs; 
(11) an extra power 
cord; (12) a flashlight; (13) 
piece of soft lintless cloth. 

* 


Please tell me what is the most advan- 
tageous way to benefit from the use of 
slidefilms. 


extension 


and a 


The slidefilm is especially adapt- 
ed to the teaching of an operation 
or situation which can be presented 
in a series of steps. Most slidefilms 
have reading scripts. Many have 
explanatory captions built into 
the unit. It is customary for the 
teacher or the pupils to read the 
captions orally as they appear on 
the screen. In using a slidefilm, 
discuss each point and take time to 
answer the questions asked by the 
children. Make certain that the 
main points are understood when 
the detail is extensive. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 66 
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‘Why, Do They Go te South America?’ 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CURING a current-events class 
D one of the pupils reported 
an air crash in Bogota, Colombia, 
in Which seven businessmen from 
thr 
Upon hearing this report, some- 
the Why 
United 


United States were involved. 


one raised question : 


do businessmen from. the 


States go to South America? 
Others wondered what the rela- 
tions are between the United 
States and the South America 


countries, 


‘These two problems 


became basis of a unit on 


South America. 


QUESTIONS RAISED 


\. What is 
America 
United States? 
B. Whit 
that 
States? 

C.. What ol 


could 


South 


as compared with the 


the size ol 


there 
United 


raise dl 


the 


crops are 
would interest 
natural re- 


United States 


theu 
SOUrCES the 
use? 

D. What peoples live in South 
America? 


Kk. What is 


F. Are airplanes used much fot 


: ) 
their language: 


transportation in South America? 


G;. What cities have large air- 
ports: 

H. What are the differences and 
similarities between the South 


American people and the people 
in the United States? 


I. What animals are native to 
South America? 

J. What kind of music does it 
have? 


HOW INFORMATION 
WAS OBTAINED 
A. Printed material, 
1. Books. 
a) Eneyclopedias. 
b) Dictionaries. 
¢) World Almanac. 
d) Books from library. 
e) Geography textbooks, 
2. Magazines. 
3. Newspapers. 
4, Pamphlets. 
B. Conferences. 
. With teacher who had toured 


f— 


outh America. 
With parent who had visited 


South America. 


3. With one another. 

4. With librarian. 

5. With music supervisor. 
6. With art supervisor. 
C. Exhibits. 

1. An 


brought from South America. 


arrangement of articles 


2. Exhibition of colored photo- 
graphs from air lines. 


| 30 | 
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Teacher, Fifth Grade, 


Brook side Se hool, Bloom fie ld, Ne w je rsey 


These children wondered why businessmen from 
our country are interested in South America. They 


learned many reasons while working on this 


unit. 








These fifth-grade children drew the pictures on the wall, and made the sand 
table showing the natives, a thatched-roof hut, and the snow-capped Andes. 


3. Com collection. 

4. News topics of South America 

on bulletin board. 

D. Audio-visual aids. 

1. Charts 
a) Problem questions, 
b) Products of South America. 
C) Airports of South America. 


made by pupils). 


d) Vocabulary (new words). 


e) Vocabulary (Spanish words 
with English meanings ). 
2. Film from Pan American Air 
Lines, 
3. Maps. 

a) Product. 

b) Relief 


and 


(made from crepe 


paper flour, also salt and 
flour). 
c) Air routes. 
4. Radio. 
a) Programs that originated in 
South America. 
b) Television programs. 
KE. Experiences in the arts. 
l. Art. 
a) Original chalk drawings. 
b) Frieze. 
¢) Papier-maché animals. 
d) Illustrated stories. 
e) Illustrated notebooks. 
[) Woven mats. 
g) Clay vases and bowls deco- 
rated with Indian designs. 
h) Sand table. We 


scene of an Indian village: 


had a 
pco- 
ple, animals, and clay houses with 
thatched roofs; palm trees; and 
a background of snow-capped 
mountains drawn and colored in 


chalk. 
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2. Language arts. 
a) Vocabulary chart. 
b) Wrote letters to the 


Air 


Pan 
American Lines and the 
Grace Line. 

¢) Individual notebooks. 

d) Imaginary radio program. 

e) Quiz (oral). 

{) Original stories. 
¢) ‘Travel talks of 
trips to South America. 

h) Outlines. 

2) Correspondence with chil- 
dren in South America. 
F. Experiences in science. 


imaginary 


1. Mathematical concepts. 

a) Population comparisons. 

b} Cost of trip by plane to 
South America. 

c) Cost of trip to South Amer- 
ica by steamship. 

d) Also 
above trips. 
9 


fractional parts of 
Nature study. 
a) Type of soil and climate 
for raising coffee. 

b) ‘Type of soil and climate 
for rubber trees. 

c) List of clothing needed for 
a trip to South America. 


d) Wild life in South Amer- 
ica. 
G. Experiences in music. 
1. Recordings of South Ameri- 


can music, 

2. South American songs in our 
music book. 

H. Experiences in health. 

1. Need for draining swamps. 

2. Story of yellow fever. 


3. Need 


towns and cities. 


for sanitation in some 
4. Need for campaign to im. 
prove health conditions. 

I. Field trips. 

1. Visited planetarium in Ney 
York City. 

2. Visited museum in New York. 
3. Planned to visit on board a 
steamship bound for South Amer. 
ica, when ship was in harbor, 


INFORMATIONAL SCOPE 


A. In the course of the unit, the 
original problem and questions 
were answered satisfactorily, 

B. ‘They South 
\merica is a very valuable neigh. 


discovered why 
bor and that friendship and good 


will between the two countries 


are necessary, 


KVALUATION IN) TERMS 
OF SOCTAL CHANGE 


A. An awareness of the strategic, 
cultural inter- 


dependence of the Americas. 


commercial, and 
B. An appreciation and _ respect 
for other peoples’ way of living, 
C. An ability to work in groups. 
D. Independence in securing in- 
formation. 

EK. Ability to work purposefully 
on a common problem. 
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AN APRIL FOOL VERSE 


Grace Evelyn Mills 


‘ PEECOPPO LLLP OLIV LILLE PLPPLOLLPLLLELLLOLLLL OLD 


(How many things are wrong?) 


‘Tis a tale of my uncle’s boyhood 
Up Arctic Circle way 
Where the shuttlecock go in sum- 
mer 
And the purple penguins play— 
Where Aurora Borealis 
Is used for painting walls 
And in the proper season 
The lonely igloo calls— 
My uncle had an Eskimo pal 
Who used to hunt the smelt. 
In his sturdy little goofah 
He’d load its fuzzy pelt. 
The two lads went together 
To fish the kayak wild; 
They wore their thickest spinnak- 
ers. 
Each was a cautious child. 
They sighted soon a pteridophyte. 
My uncle grabbed his gun. 
“Pll get that blasted creature 
Like the British took Bull Run.” 
Wrapped in his heavy pemmican, 
He slithered through the ice 
Till he reached the creature’s 
hide-out 
Concealed by thick wild rice. 
And then—the harpoon failed him. 
The cartridges were blank. 
"Is this a trick?”? my uncle yelled. 
“You need a good hard spank.” 
“Hi! Jib your mainsail, Henry!” 
Thus spoke the Eskimo. 
“For a parka fights a fierce 
bassoon— 
See, on the ledge below.” 
The pteridophyte, forgotten, 
Withdrew to his shuttered lair, 
While those two watched the battle 
Mid flying fur and hair. 
The parka, he was conquered. 
As for the big bassoon, 
Alone in the quilted moonlight, 
He ate a small, crisp dune. 


PROPEL ERO P ELE L EPO L OPEL COLO LODO LOLI IDOL EGLO L SE 


A BIRD PUZZLE 
Lucille E. Campbell 


COPPER ELELEORLOCLP ROL EEDLRDEDOCELOLOLELELELLE 


Can you unscramble the letters 
below to form the names of some 
of our bird friends? 


1. hushrt 5. lowwals 
2. kinobbol 6. rika 
3. newr 7. bonir 
4. bidbleur 8. laqui 


Bi Specially for Girls and Boys 


PRIPLEL ILE LELLLOLLOLOL POLO LOD LL LELOLOOCOOOCD 


A SPRING PUZZLE 


Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 
PRE PLPLOLOLOLE LLL LLLELLLEL ELC VOLOO POCO OOOOD 


From the letters in umbrella, can 
you spell the following words? 

1. An animal 
. Two parts of the body 
Ground grain 
Wood for building 
Two forms of the verb to be 
To govern 
A ray of light 


N Au Rh & DD 








FISHERMEN’S QUIZ 
Camilla Walch Wilson 


PREPPLILLILPLOPLOL PLO LLL ODOC OOO LOOD OPO OOOD 


Subtract one letter from each of 
the following words. Rearrange 
the remaining letters to form the 
name of a well-known fish. 


1. preach 4. shade 
2. spike 5. almonds 
3. stabs 6. chat 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
in this department appear on page 34. 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 
in This Spring Playground Scene 


There are at least seven mistakes in this picture. Can you find them all? 




















Katha AVERY 
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PHILO LOPEP ELE PEELE ELLELEL LSE LELEELELLLLLLELEE 


A WIRE PUZZLE 


Harry J. Miller 


SHEL OLELPP PAPE PELL EL LLLLELOLELELELELELELLLLS 


You will have fun with this puz- 
zle, made out of any stiff wire. First 
bend three pieces of wire as shown 
below. The object is to hang the 
smallest piece on the other two and 
then take it off. Do not open any 
loops or bend them out of shape. 
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PRPPPP PLE LEELEPEELELEPELELELEELOLLELELELELOD 


WHAT SPRING DAY? 


Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


PRI PILPLLLLPPOLLELELELELELELELELELLELLELLLOLED 


My first is in EGG and also in 
DYE; 

My second’s in STAR but not in 
SKY; 

My third is in SHINE and also in 
SUN; 

My fourth is in SPORT but not in 
FUN; 

My fifth is in YELLOW and also in 
ROSE; 

My sixth is in WATER but not in 
HOSE; | 

My whole is a day; it comes with 
flowers, 

Bunnies, eggs, and April showers. 





- 


SCRAMBLED WORDS 


Jean C. Rice 





PEPLPAPL LOL ELLE PELE LELLELOP LOLOL ELL ELLER OL ON 


Can you unscramble the words 
below? Each of the things named 
has something to do with spring 
and Easter. 


l. segg 6. tlupis 
2. nubnies 7. setrea 
3. hickes lielis 
4. wen tahs 8. ssnet 
5. psingr 9. asbetks 
thesclo 10. yacnd 
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PRE LE PEPE LEPELELELELELELELEBPLELOLLL LL OL LL LDS 


WOLF! WOLF! 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


PRIPPPELELELELELELLLELELELLLLE LLL LLL LLELOL ED 


To play this outdoor tag game all 
players except one sit in a row. 
This one is the Wolf. The rest are 
Sheep. The Wolf walks along in 
front of the row reciting, ‘““Down in 
the meadow I saw a woolly sheep. 
If I ever catch him, he is mine to 
keep!’ When the Wolf shouts ‘to 
keep,” all of the Sheep run as fast as 
they can. 

The Wolf must not walk so close 
that he can just reach out and taga 
Sheep. He must give them a fair 
chance to get on their feet. If the 
Wolf catches a Sheep, the two 
change places. To increase the sus- 
pense the Wolf may walk past the 
Sheep two or three times before he 
starts to recite the jingle. 


PRPPL PPLE LPLLELELELLLE LPL ELELEL LOL ELLE EL OL EL? 


A BIRD CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Bertha R. Hudelson 


PEI PI PL PPLLPL ELLE LLLLLELELELELELOL ELLER LLL ODT 


2 3 



































Once upon a time, Mr. and Mrs. 
(1 across) and a family of (6 
across) built their nests in an old 
shed near a (1 down) (abbreviation 
for railroad) track. 

A sign said (3 down) ADMIT- 
TANCE. But the birds knew that 
the sign was meant only for people. 
So, Mr. and Mrs. (1 across) and the 
(6 across) were very happy in their 
shed home near the (1 down) 
track. 

But (4 across) day a bad storm 
came. The birds could not go out 
and hunt for their noon meal, but 
they had to eat (4 down) be hun- 
gry. There was nothing to do but 
search for food right there in the 
shed. 

First they found an (5 down) 
which a printer had lost. They 
couldn’t eat that! When they had 
almost given up, they found some- 
thing good! 

It was a (2 down). A dog had 
hidden it in a dark corner. The 


(1 across) family and the (6 across) 


liked the bits of meat on it. Indeed, 
the meaty (2 down) made a very 
good meal for a stormy day. They 
ate and ate. When they could hold 
no more they discovered that there 
was enough for another stormy day. 


PHILIPPE PPLOPELELELELS OLEH SPILL IL IIVO LOOPED Oo, 


A WORD SQUARE 


Lucille E. Campbell 


PEP PPLLILE PPIPILLILLLLLILLLILLLLLLILOLLOL ODS», 


From these definitions, make , 
word square. When finished, the 
words will read the same up and 
down as they do from right to left, 

1. bit of wood 3. metal 

2. brave man 4. 


PROPEL LILLELELLLLLLELLOLELLELOLELOLLELE LDR OY 


HOBBY SHOW INVITATIONS 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


PRIFILLLELLLELELELELELLLLLELOL LLL L OLE LODO ROY 


Is your class planning a hobby 
show? Here is an invitation that 
you can send to other classes. 

Fold a piece of brown wrapping 
paper about 4” x 8” in half cross- 
wise. On the front cover, draw 
suggestions of what the visitors 
may expect to see at the show. You 
might draw a needle and thread 
for all sorts of needlework, a but- 
ton for button collections, a fish 
for tropical fish, a canceled stamp 
for stamp collections, and so on. 
On the inside write the date, place, 
and time. 





PREP LIPLEPLLOLELELOLELELELOLOLOLECELLLOCCTT ‘ 


THESE WORDS END ALIKE 


Eveline Ward 


PPOPELOLOLELELLL LOL OCP LOLOELOLEL SOOOCOOOL } 


Using the definitions below, can 
you think of words ending in -dle? 
1. A package 
Baby’s bed 
A duck’s walk 
Not busy 
Halfway between 
One kind of light 
. Used with a canoe 
. To use in riding a horse 
. The cat had one in the ol 
nursery rhyme 
10. To make you sharpen yout 
wits 


Oo COCNAUR & DO 
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PEGGY AND PETER HAVE AN APRIL FIRST PARTY 


“Good night, everybody. We’ve 
had a nice time at our party,” 
greeted Peter and Peggy, as the 
guests arrived. | 

“Huh?” Lynn and Jay looked be- 
wildered. 

“They haven’t gone crazy. It’s 
an April First Party,” explained 
Amy. “Anything can happen.” 

‘LTet’s do our ‘What’s Wrong’ 
game first,” said Peggy, so she and 
Peter started handing out paper 
and pencils. ‘See who can find 
the longest list of misplaced objects 
—you know, things that don’t 
belong where they are.” 

"Oh, I see something—” 

“Don’t tell.” 

“Sort of like a treasure hunt?” 

*Uh-huh—and the one with the 
longest list gets to see the invisible 
fish first of all.” 

The hunt was on. In the fruit 
bowl that formed the centerpiece 
of the dining-room table were a 
golf ball, a scrubbed potato, and 
a nutcracker. A tin flour sifter 
contained a tasteful bouquet. What 
looked like a pillow on the daven- 
port proved to be a stuffed sweater. 
Among the fireplace tools were a 
a walking stick and a golf club. 
An egg beater was lying on the 
mantel, and the twins’ picture was 
framed by a dustpan. The table 
mat was a bath towel. 


Eveline Ward 


“I’ve got ’em all!” yelled Jim, 
when Pete had read his master list. 
*"Now show me the invisible fish!” 

“Peggy, take ’em one at a time to 
see the fish, beginning with Jim,”’ 
Pete directed. 

Each came back pink and smiling. 
Nobody gave away the secret until 
all had viewed the bowl of clear 
water. “Its contents are invisible, 
all right,” they admitted. 

‘We have another freak to show 
you,” declared Peggy. 

“It’s a real egress, in captivity,” 
Pete told them impressively. 

*A—what?” 

*‘An egress. You must have heard 
of those rare birds.” 

So they were led out to observe 
the “egress in captivity”—a locked 
door, for of course egress is just 
another word for exit. 

*“‘Next is a card game,” stated 
Peter. ‘“‘We all sit on the floor, in 
a circle. Now each chooses what 
animal he wants to be. I’m a pig. 
What’re you?” 

They went around the circle. 
*‘Now tell your animal name once 
more so we'll all know,” instructed 
Peter. 

“Now,” said Peggy, “Ill deal 
out all the cards in two decks. 
Each plays a card, face up. Who- 
ever has a matching card must 
call out the animal name of the 


player. If he can do that, he may 
have that player’s card for him- 
self. The object is to get as many 
cards as possible.”’ 

It was a noisy game. Cries of 
“Pig!” “Rhinoceros!” ‘Porcupine!”’ 
could be heard for miles, Father 
said when he came in. 

*‘(Dad’s going to direct the races,” 
Pete said. 

Father lined them up at the 
end of the game room. ‘“Ready— 
go—’” he said. As they started, he 
added another word, ‘“‘backwards!”’ 
After that Father lined them up 
again. ‘Frontwards this time,” he 
said, adding—“three feet!” 

Everyone looked puzzled. Then 
Lois suddenly put one heel in front 
of the other toe, repeated, and 
stopped. She had gone “three feet.” 

After that was the “standing 
broad grin,” which Father meas- 
ured carefully with a tape measure. 

Just then Mother appeared. “I 
know a nice, quiet occupation that 
you'll all enjoy,” she said. 

“Eating, I'll bet,” said Pete. 

It was. ‘Why, it looks like a 
poached egg,” said Amy. 

“But I bet it isn’t,” said Ruth. 

It wasn’t, although it looked 
like an egg on toast. On a slice 
of sponge cake was half a canned 
peach, surrounded by whipped 
cream. 


BUNNY PAINTS THE EASTER EGGS 


Grace Evelyn Mills 


The Easter a colors (@, 


As you've been told 84, 


U've heard how beautiful they R- 








He’s known the Ww ® ea") 


Perhaps you'd like 2 C€ the * 
Where are fixed; 
Where Ce stirs the magic * 


And lovely hues R mixed. 





The green is steeped from fresh, new wuld; 


The blue is April sketr-g; 
And little bits of Z—S mist 


Are a ed in the drezs. 


He stirs and stirs; then dips his @ -- 


has begun, 
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pvrassuneeereee HE SCIENCE CORNER@ 


ROBERT STOLLBERG 


Assistant Professor of Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Did you ever wonder what dan- 
delions, tomatoes, trees, and other 
plants do for food? Some people 
think they get their food from the 
soil, but this is only partly true. 
Actually, all green plants manu- 
facture their food. The raw ma- 
terials used come from the soil 
and air. The energy for this proc- 
ess comes from sunlight. All plants 
must have water to use in manu- 
facturing food. They get it from 
the soil through tiny threadlike 
fibers called root hairs which are 
on their roots. 


Growing Plants Give Off Water 


Not all the water that plants 
absorb through their root hairs, 
however, is used to manufacture 
food. Much of it is given off 
through tiny openings in the leaves, 
after the plants have removed the 
minerals from the water. Cover 
a potted plant with a large can- 
ning jar (Fig. 1). Cut a slit in a 
piece of cardboard, so you can 
slip it around the plant stem and 
cover the moist earth in which the 
plant is growing. Then no water 
can pass directly from the earth 
to the jar. Put the plant in the 
sunlight for a few hours. Notice 
the drops of water which have 
collected on the inside of the jar. 
This water came in through the 
roots of the plant and went out 
through the leaves. 









—<—————_———_——_ canning jar 





cardboard, slotted 
—~<—— for plant's stem 





<_——_ flowerpot 


FIG 1 


A plant growing under a glass jar gives off mois- 
ture which then collects on the inside of the jar. 


Plants in Sunlight 


When plants manufacture their 
food, they use water from the soil 
and carbon dioxide from the air. 
The food is stored in the leaves, 
stems, seeds, or roots. During the 
manufacturing process, oxygen is 
given off by the leaves. You can 
show this with some underwater 
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plants growing in an aquarium. 
Put a glass funnel over the plants. 
Place a test tube completely filled 
with water over the end of the fun- 
nel. In bright sunlight, tiny gas 
bubbles will appear on the plants’ 
leaves. After a few hours, this 
gas will collect in the test tube. 
(See Fig. 2.) Burn one end of a 
wood splinter. Then blow it out, 
so that it is glowing but not 
burning with a flame. Remove the 
test tube and insert the splinter 
in it. The splinter will burst into 
flame because of the presence in the 
test tube of oxygen that was given 
off by the plant. 














| Oxygen collects 
as plants grow 
in sunlight. 








hilly My glass funnel 
i q | , , =———-_ set on stones 








=> underwater 
lant 
Mall plants 
|i") 


sand or soil 

in aquarium 
FIG .2 
Oxygen given off by a plant growing in sunlight 
can be collected in a test tube as shown above. 


Plants in Darkness 


Without energy from sunlight, 
plants cannot make food. In dark- 
ness they live on some of the food 
that has been stored up. During 
this process they give off carbon 
dioxide. You can prove this by 
placing a small potted plant under 
a large jar. (See Fig. 3.) After the 
plant has been in darkness for sev- 
eral hours, remove the jar. Pour 
in a few tablespoonfuls of lime- 
water, cover the jar, and shake it 
well. The limewater turns cloudy 
because of the carbon dioxide which 
the plant gave off while it was in 
darkness. 


canning jar covering 
plant in darkness 








a flowerpot 





FIG.3 


When a covered plant has been in the dark for a 
time, carbon dioxide can be detected with limewater. 
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We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. Manuscripts 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Items 
not heard from in six months may 
be considered rejected. Address all 
material to: Children’s Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. See 


general directions on page 11. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Plays, Gogo, and Verse 








Spring Shopping 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


Two skip- ping ropes with han-dles_ red Up - on a_ coun-ter lay. 


does - n’t some-one come,” they said, “And take — us out 





Two lit - tle girls came’ in _ just then, To do their spring -time buy - ing, And 





soon all four went down the street, ropes and pig - tails fly - ing. 
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Mr. Rabbit’s Promise 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


TILLIE HOROWITZ 


Auditorium Teacher, Grades 1A-6A, Madison School, 
Pittsburch, Pe nnsyle ania 








CHARACTERS 
RABBIT live. 
MOTILER RABBIT 


CHILDREN 


FATHER RABBIT 
SQUIRRE! 
BEAR 
BLUEBIRD 
FOX 
owl 
FAIRIES— Three. 
MARY 
JANI Ifuman children 
VHOMA 
COSTUMES 
Rabbits 
suits, and have lony ears attached 
Squirre| 
Bear, and Fox wear dark cover 


wear white leeping 


to close -hitting hoods 
all suits with appropriate masks 


attached = to hood 


Bluebird and Owl wear crepe 


matchine 


paper costumes cut to represent 


feathers, Fairies wear brieht 
dresses and gauzy wines. ‘They 
have stars on their foreheads. 
Human children wear chool 
clothes and light wraps. 
SETTING 

Scenes 1, 3, 4, and 5) take 
place in Rabbitvilie. A tree and 
some flowers are indicative of 
spring. The home of the Rab 
bits is fanciful and bright. It 
may be painted on a flat or 


backdrop, but should have a 
real door if possible. 

Scene 2 is in the forest. \ 
forest bac kdrop covers the Rab 


bit home. Lights are dim, 




















SCENE 1— Morning 
(Rabbit Children are playing 


in froni of their homes, skipping, 


running, shouting, and laughing. 
The door opens and Mother 


Rabbit steps out.) 

MOTHER RABBIT— Children, chil- 
dren, stop making so much noise. 
(The children continue with their 
play without noticing her. She 
steps to the middle of the stage 
and calls in a loud voice.) Stop, 
children, stop! 

RABBIT 
ing and run to her 
Mother? What is it? 

MOTHER RABBIT--Your father 
needs quiet. He is thinking. 


CHILDREN 


slop play- 
What is it, 


RABBIT CHILDREN— But we can't 
play without making noise. 
MOTHER Please 


RABBIT play 


somewhere else then. Your fa- 
ther can't think. 
Rabbit Children run off.) 
FATHER RABBIT (comes out of 
the house, rubbing his forehead 


head 


children make too much noise. I 


and shakine his ‘Those 


cant get even one idea on ac- 

count of them. 

Dear, 

Children can't be quict 

all the time. 
FATHER RABBI 


they don’t need to shout all the 


MOTHER RABBIT don't 


be Cross. 
anerily But 
time cither. It makes my head 
ache to hear their noise. 


You 


noise before. 


MOTHER RABBI nevel 


minded thei You 
them. 


FATHER RABBIT- But 


loved to hear 
this time 
it's different. I promised Spring 
hairy that I would give the hu- 
man children a gift at Easter time. 
If I do, she said I would be re- 
membered always as the Eastet 
Bunny. Id love that! 

‘That’s a fool 
What can you, a rab- 
"Then 


parents give them beautiful new 


MOTIIER RABBIT 
ish idea. 


bit, give human children? 


clothes, and spring makes the 
world beautiful with new leaves 

Isnt that enough? 
RABBIT--Of 
But some of the animals give the 


and flowers, 

FATHER course ! 
children pleasure at holiday time. 
brings Santa’ on 
The turkey ts 
with them at ‘Thanksgiving, 


‘The reindeer 
(‘hristmas Eve. 
and 
the black cats give them thrills on 
Now if I can think 
up something to give them at 
aster time, I shall become the 


aster Rabbit. Why; I shall be 


famous and loved by children fot 


Halloween. 


many years to come! 

MOTHER RABBIT—I think you 
are trying something you can nev- 
What could a rabbit give 
And 


er do. 
them but carrots or grass? 
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children wouldn't care for cither 
one, I’m sure of that. 

FATHER RABBIT—Why, Mother 
Rabbit, you mean you won't help 
me? I’ve made a promise and I 
have to keep it. 

MOTHER RABBIT I still think 
it was a foolish thing to do. 

FATHER RABBIT (hanging his 
head 


a stupid bunny. 


I am tired of being called 
J am as smart as 
anybody else. 

shakes head 


Nobody can help you now. ] 


MOTHER RABBIT 


cant, I know. (She leaves stage. 


‘lL minute later she re-enters with 
a basket on her arm.) 1 am go- 
ing shopping. How [I dread it! 
All the neighbors will surely laugh 
at me, because of your foolish 
( Exits. ) 

(Squirrel hops out and stops 
near Father Rabbit.) 

SQUIRREL—Why are you so sad, 
Father Rabbit? 


not worried about the promise 


promise. 


I hope you are 
you made. (fle hops away and 
Bear enters.) 

BEAR Ho, ho, ho. 
the Easter 


Look at him, 


(Continued on page 79) 





Mix-Up on Easter Eve 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ALETHEA KNIGHT 








CUARACTERS 


EDITH 
WILLIAM 
BETSY 
six years old. 
rOM 
JOUNNY 


Pheir young sister, about 


‘Tom’s young brothe: 
LASTER RABBIT 


Costu MES 


Regular school or play clothes 
for children. ‘Two white-rabbit 
suits, one old and “moth-eaten,” 


for Johnny, the other brand new. 


SETTING 


\n ordinary living room, with 
a doorway up left leading to the 
front hall, and one up right 
leading toward the back of the 


house. It is Raster Eve. 




















ly the scene opens, Edith is 
seated up center, reading. 

BETSY (entering left)—Vdith, 
do you think the Easter bunny 
will really come? 

Epirn Of 
He’s never missed coming yet, 


course hell come! 
has he? 

BETSY No, but- well, I put 
out a plate of carrots and lettuce 
and my basket and | was just 
wondering 

Eprri— Wondering what? 
BETSY—Well, I was wondering 
whether perhaps sometimes he 
didn't come, or forgot, or some- 


You know that everybod) 
forgets sometimes. 


thing. 







EDITH—Not the Easter Rabbit. 
Ile never forgets. 
rabbit. 

WILLIAM (enters right )—What's 
this about the Easter Rabbit? 

Sits down opposite Edith.) 

EDITH— Betsy wondering 
whether the Easter Rabbit would 
really come. I told her that the 
Laster Rabbit never forgets. 

WILLIAM—Is that all? 

Well, besides, if I be- 
he’d surely come, Id 
wait for him. Id like to know 
just what the Easter Rabbit real- 
ly looks like. 

What difference does it 
make? He looks just like any oth- 
er rabbit, | suppose. 

WILLIAM 


He is a special 


Was 


BETSY 
lieved 


EDITH 


Sure, only a lot big- 
ver. Hed have to be a whole lot 
bigger than most rabbits to carry 
that big dictionary he left the 
Boy, 


knew 


year I failed my spelling. 

how do you 

about that? 
BETSY 


suppose he 


Maybe your teacher let 
know all 
Rabbit, and 
Santa Claus, and people’s moth- 


him know. ‘Teachers 


about the Easter 


ers, and fathers and, oh—every- 


body, 1 guess! 


Anyway, I wish I 
could see the Easter Rabbit once. 
If I could find out where he gets 


all that candy 


EpiItH- Now I see. So that’s 
it? You (Continued on page 83) 








RALPH AVERY 
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GOLDEN TACKS 


MILDRED D. SHACKLETT 


Miss April’s come and I have 


found 

She’s spread a carpet on the 
ground. 

Its the nicest rug Ive ever 
seen, 

So big and soft and bright and 
green. 

It hides the Earth’s old dirty 
brown 


And all the ugly-wrinkly cracks— 
It can't 
down 


With golden dandelion tacks! 


blow off, it’s fastened 


SERMONETTE 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Sometimes when things turn up- 
side down 

And inside out, and look dark 
brown, 

I rush outdoors and gaze into 

The topless sky's cternal blue, 

So calm and cool, so still and 
deep, 

With calm, contented clouds like 
sheep . 

I shade my cyes, and stare and 
stare, 

Then go back in the house, and 
there 

Begin to wonder and to doubt 

What I was in a stew about. 


THE RAINDROPS’ RIDE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Some little drops of water 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 


A white cloud was their carriage; 
Their horse a playful breeze; 

And over town and country 
They rode along at ease. 


But oh! there were so many, 
At last the carriage broke, 
And to the ground came tum- 
bling 
Those frightened little folk. 


Among the grass and flowers 
They then were forced toroam, 

Until a brooklet found them 
And carried them all home. 


APRIL 
EUNICE TIETJENS 


The tulips now are pushing up 

Like small green knuckles through 
the ground. 

The grass is young and doubtful 
yet. 

The robin takes a look around. 

And if you listen you can hear 

Spring laughing with a windy 
sound. 


ARBOR DAY 
ANNETTE WYNNE 


On Arbor Day 

We think of birds and. greening 
trees, 

Of meadowlands and humming 
bees, 

Of orchards far from crowded 
town, 

Of heights 
tumbling down, 


where streams go 

Wee mountain rills that sing and 
play 

On Arbor Day. 

Of how the tree tops coax the 
rain 

From flying clouds till hill and 
plain 

Are clean and fresh from sea to 
sea; 

We plant a seed; a tiny tree 

Wakes up and throws aside the 

clod, 

stretches for the 

toward God 

We sing a song for the joy of 
May 

On Arbor Day. 


And climb 


MY HEART LEAPS UP 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 


Poetry for Springtime 


DUCK’S DITTY 
KENNETH GRAHAME 


All along the backwater, 

‘Through the rushes tall, 

Ducks are a-dabbling, 
Up tails all! 


Ducks’ tails, drakes’ tails, 

Yellow feet a-quiver, 

Yellow bills all out of sight 
Busy in the river! 


Slushy green undergrowth 
Where the roach swim 
Here we keep our larder, 


Cool and full and dim! 


Everyone for what he likes! 

We like to be 

Heads down, tails up, 
Dabbling free! 


High in the blue above 
Swilts whirl and call 
We are down a-dabbling, 


Up tails all! 


A BIRD 


EMILY DICKINSON 


A bird came down the walk: 

He did not know I saw; 

He bit an angleworm in halves 

And ate the fellow, raw. 

And then he drank a dew 

From a convenient grass, 

And then hopped sidewise to 
the wall 

To let a beetle pass. 

He glanced with rapid eyes 

That hurried all abroad, 

They looked like frightened 
beads, I thought. 

He stirred his velvet head 

Like one in danger; cautious, 

I offered him a crumb, 

And he unrolled his feathers 

And rowed him softer home 

Than oars divide the ocean, 

‘loo silver for a seam, 

Or butterflies, off banks of 
noon, 

Leap, plashless, as they swim. 





. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following publishers for granting 
permission to reprint verses: Dodd Mead & Co., Inc., for “Sermonette” from 
Silver Saturday, copyright 1937; J. B. Lippincott Co., for “Arbor Day” from 
For Days and Days, copyright 1919; Charles Scribner’s Sons, for “Duck’s 
Dittv” from The Wind in the Willows; Little Brown & Co., for “A Bird” 
from The Poems of Emily Dickinson; Doubleday & Co., Inc., for “At Easter 
Time” (originally entitled “Easter”) from Trees and Other Poems, copyright 
1914, and for “Have You Watched the Fairies?” from Fairies and Chimneys, 
copyright 1920 (for the same poem, permission was also obtained from the 
Society of Authors in London, Literary Representatives of Miss Rose Fyleman 
and Messrs. Methuen); Thomas Nelson & Sons, for “Rabbit” from That's 
Why; Henry Holt & Co., Inc., for “A Time to Talk” from Collected Poems 
of Robert Frost, copyright 1930, 1939 by publisher, 1936 by author. 
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AT EASTER TIME 
JOYCE KILMER 


The air is like a butterfly 
With frail blue wings. 

The happy earth looks at the sky 
And sings. | 


HAVE YOU WATCHED 
THE FAIRIES? 


ROSE FYLEMAN 


Have you watched the fairies 
when the rain is done 
Spreading out their little wings 
to dry them in the sun? 

I have, I have! Isn't it fun? 


Have you heard the fairies all 
among the limes 
Singing little fairy tunes to little 
fairy rhymes? 
I have, I have, lots and lots of 
times! 


Have you seen the fairies dancing 
in the air, 
And dashing off behind the stars 
to tidy up their hair? 
I have, I have; I've been there! 


RABBIT 
AILEEN FISHER 


It’s good a rabbit 
with ears like THAT 
hasn't the habit 

of wearing a hat. 


A TIME TO TALK 


ROBERT FROST 


When a friend calls to me from 
the road 

And slows his horse to a meaning 
walk, 

I don't stand still and look 
around 

On all the hills I haven't hoed, 

And shout from 
“What is it?” 

No, not as there is a time to 
talk. 

I thrust my hoe in the mellow 
ground, 


where I am, 


Blade-end up and five feet tall, 

And plod: I go up to the stone 
wall 

For a friendly visit. 
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Act I 


Grandmother is on the stage. 
She is knitting. ) 

MOTHER (entering )—Have you 
seen the children? 

GRANDMOTHER—No, not since 
breakfast time. 
told them to be 


home this morning. 


MOTHER -I 
I want to 
send them to the store. 

with spirit 
When you 


were a girl, if I told you to be 


GRANDMOTHER 


You modern parents! 


home, you were home or 


MOTHER (smiling )--l remem- 
ber. 

GRANDMOTHER Spare the rod 
and spoil the child. 


Now, Mother, 


protested when John was going 


MOTHER who 


to punish Bob? 


GRANDMOTHER—That was dif- 
lcrent. 

MOTHER I'm your daughter 
and | know your bark is worse 
than your bite. I[ have some 


work to do in the kitchen now. 
When the i 
please send them out to me. 

GRANDMOTHER— I 


children come in, 
need 
When they come 
in, they ll go straight to the re- 
frigerator. 

MOTHER 


wont 
to send them. 


It does seem they’re 
always hungry. (She goes out.) 
GRANDMOTHER 
meals too! ‘They need discipline. 
(She knits rapidly. Looks up as 
Fathe Hello, 
You're home early, aren't you, 
John? 

FATHER—Yes, | am. Mr. Jones 


wasn't at the bank so I couldn't 


ating between 


enters. ) there ! 


| have some work to do 
J thought this 
would be a good opportunity. 
Bob can help me fit some of the 
bolts in place. 

GRANDMOTHER Hmph! It'd 
be easier to fit them yourself than 
to find that young scalawag. 

FATHER (smiles)—You may be 
right. However, as soon as he 
comes in, I wish you would tell 
him I’m working in the basement 
and want him to help. (Exits.) 

GRANDMOTHER—He'll come in 
‘all right—when he gets hungry. 
(She continues knitting.) 

(Bob and Betty enter noisily.) 

BETTY —Hello, Grandmother. ' 

poB—Hi, Gram! Lunch ready? 

GRANDMOTHER-—Will you please 
not call me Gram, Robert. Call 
me Grandmother. 

posp—QO.K., Grandmother. It’s 
a deal-that is, if you will call me 
Bob instead of Robert. 


see him. 
on the model yet. 
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All One Family 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


FRANCIS L. KROLL 


Formerly, Principal, Dodge Junior High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


Youthful actors will no doubt identify themselves 
with the characters in this play. An adult audi- 
ence will find its wholesome message encouraging. 











(aghast)—The 
idea! (/ler knitting yarn falls to 
the floor.) 
BETTY 
She starts toward it.) 


GRANDMOTHER 


Pil get it, Grandmother. 
BoB (vrabs the yarn quickly ) 
Here it is, Gram—Grandmother. 
Hle starts rewinding the yarn.) 

(Betty picks up a magazine.) 

GRANDMOTHER Your father is 
in the basement and wants you to 
help him, Robert. 


BOB (continues winding )—Aw, 
Pop can wait. 
GRANDMOTHER-—He_ said that 


you were to help him as soon as 
you came in. You should go at 
once. 

BoB—Oh, Pop’s a good egg. 
He'll understand. 

GRANDMOTHER—“A good egg!” 
What a way to talk! I insist that 
you go help him at once. 

BoB—All right. 
winding this yarn. (le holds the 
yarn in one hand. Reaching into 
his pocket with other, he brings 
out half a candy bar which he 
offers to Grandmother.) I bought 
a candy bar with the nickel you 
gave me. I saved half of it for 


Sis can finish 


you. 
GRANDMOTHER (sternly)—You 
should not eat between meals. 











(Realizes he has saved half the 
candy for her.) You saved half 
of it for me? (Sincerely.) ‘That 
was thoughtful of you, Robert. 
‘Thank you. 

BoB (hands yarn to Betty) 
You can finish this, Sis. Ill help 
Pop. He’s pretty smart. If I 
can keep him on the ball, he’s 
going to make a whopping suc- 
cess of this new carburetor. (//e 
Loes out. ) 

GRANDMOTHER (smilingly shak- 


ing her head )—He is a good boy, 


but he should learn respect for his. 


(Takes bite of candy.) 
BeTTY—Grandma, you're eat- 


elders. 


ing that candy. 

GRANDMOTHER (in surprise )— 
Why, so I am. 

BETTY--You said we shouldn't 
cat between meals. 

GRANDMOTHER— Maybe this one 
time won't do any harm. 

BETTY (hands her the yarn) 
Here, the ball of yarn is all re- 
wound. I’m going outside and 
play. 

GRANDMOTHER—I 
got to tell you, 
mother wants you. 
kitchen. 

BETTY—I know what she wants. 
She wants me to go to the store. 


almost for- 
Betty. Your 
She is in the 








CHARACTERS 
MOTITER 
GRANDMOTHER 
FATHER 
nop—About eleven years old. 
BETTY—About nine years old. 








SETTING 
The living room of the Smith 
home. Act I takes place just be- 
fore lunch. Act IT occurs several 
days later. Act III is later the 
same day. 














April 1949 


It’s a long way to the store and 
I want to play. Forget you saw 
me, will you? 

GRANDMOTHER (Shocked )—Oh, 
Betty! You don’t mean that. 

BETTY—No, I suppose I don’t. 
If Mother wants me to go to the 
store, I'll to go. (Exits 
kitchenward.) 

GRANDMOTHER 
world coming to? 


have 


What is the 
Children are 
becoming so disrespectful; and 
worse, they don’t want to take 
any responsibility. 


Act II 
(Betty and Bob are sitting on 
the floor looking at a catalogue.) 
BETTY—This is the one I want. 
Isn’t it beautiful? 


BnoB—It’s pretty good-looking 
for a girl’s bike. Here’s the one 
I want. 


BeETTY—It’s thirty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents! How much do 
you have saved, Bob? 

BOB 
lars and eighty cents saved. If 
Gram knew how 


I have twenty-seven dol- 


much I want 
the bike, she’d probably give me 
five dollars. Pop is going to give 
me five dollars for helping him on 
that carburetor as soon as he sells 
the patent. 

BETTY— Do that 
company is going to buy it? 

nop—Sure! It’s a lot better 
than any carburetor on the mar- 
ket now. One part doesn't fit 
quite right. Pop took it to the 
machine shop to get it fixed. 

BETTY (seriously )—He'd better 
sell it. I know Mother is worried 
since he quit his job and put all 


(She 


you believe 


his time on his invention. 
looks around to be sure she isn’t 
overheard.) I think our family 
is just about out of money. 

poB—I don’t think we have to 
worry. Pop will sell his patent all 
right. How much more money 
do you need to get your bicycle, 
Betty? 

BETTY—Just two dollars. That 
is, with the two dollars Mother 
owes me. Of course, [Pm not 
sure she will be able to pay me. 

BoB— Don't bridges till 
you get to them. I tell you Pop 
will sell that carburetor. 

BETTY—Well, I’m not so sure. 
I heard Daddy tell Mother it 
looked as though he would have 
to give up and get a job. 

(Grandmother enters, but the) 
don’t notice her at once.) 

pop—He can’t give up now! 
I'll get a job selling papers aft- 
er school. (Continued on page 86) 
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I Teoh « Welk 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PHYLLIS M. SENKE 


took a walk this morn - ing, And then, what do you think? 





saw some tu = lips blos-som - ing, Some were — red, some were white, some were pink! 





Little Gorm Balies 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ANNABEL S. WALLACE 


Fluf - fy gray kit - ten, fat frisk - y pup, Long - leg - ged colt with your heels kick - ing 














duck - ling that sails, | Ti- ny pink pig - gies with tight curl - y 


@: 





up! Small down -y_ chick - ens, 






tails! Wool-ly black lamb, and wob-bly new calf—_ Lit - tle farm ba~-bies, you make me laugh! 
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74 Present for Unele Pedro 


ScENE | 
Mana is at the left of the 
doorway erimding corn. Eduardo 
and Carlos are adding twigs to 
the fire. 


bowls and wooden spoons. 


Lupe brings out clay 
She 
voes out and returns, bringing a 
hig pot which she puts over the 
fire, stirs it, and then takes it off 
again, ) 


MARIA—Hurry with that fire, 
Eduardo. I have to bake the 
tortillas, and if I dont. start 


soon they wont be done before 


Papa and Manuel come back 
with Uncle Pedro. 
EDUARDO Will Uncle Pedro be 


here soon, Maria? 
think so. 
hill 
they’re coming. 
Tl vo, too. 
and kduardo leave. 
‘This fire is hot enough 
You can start the tortillas, 
Maria, and [ll help you. 
They pour the meal 
makes satisfactory meal— from the 


(50 look 


whether 


MARIA I 
over the and see 
CARLOS 
Carlos 
LUPI 


now, 
sawdust 


grinding stone and water from a 
Maria 
makes 
flat cakes, and puts them on the 
flat stone on top of the fire. They 
coniinue making them, talking as 
they work. 
MARIA 


pitcher into a large bowl. 


lakes some of the mixture, 


I like Uncle Pedro. He 
is so gay and happy, like my 
teacher at school. 
When I go 
will I love the teacher as you do? 
MARIA Of She 


such a nice voice when she speaks. 


LUPE to school, 


course. has 


She wears such beautiful clothes, 


and real shoes, not sandals like 


Papa’s and Manuel's. 


Lupe (taking tortillas off the 
stone)—Yes, that is like Uncle 
Pedro. He has handsome clothes, 


and pleasant speech. 


MARIA (flattening and frying 


more tortillas;—Vhat is how I'd 


like to be. When I grow up Im 
going to be a teacher. 
LUPE (astounded\)—Maria! A 


teacher! But Why? 
MARIA My teacher says I learn 
very fast and that I should get a 


how? 


good education. 


LUPE—But we are 


poor. I 
don t see how 
MARIA—I don’t sce how, either, 
but I would be so, so happy as 
a teacher. I can think of nothing 
else. Uncle Pedro was poor, but 
somehow he became a musician— 
and in Mexico City, too. How 


did he do it? 
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FOR MIDDLI 


AND UPPER GRADLS 


ELIZABETH LARKIN 


Tea he - Sixth Grade, 


Publi Se hool 10]. Brook lyn, Ne ™! 


York 


Is your class interested in the life of people 


of other countries? 


They will enjoy present- 


ing this play about a family living in Mexico. 








CLARACTERS 


MARIA MOTIIER 
hDtARDO FATHIER 
CARLOS UNCLE PEDRO 
LUPI MANUEL 


CosTu MES 


The girls and Mother wear sim 
ple cotton blouses and bright skirts 
their heads 
dull 


wears t 


scarts over 
Father have 
DAY h 
sombrero. Father and Manuel wear 
sandals. All 
cept [ 


with white 
The 
shirts and 


boys and 


trousers, 
GUTASS the others, CX- 


nele Pedro, are barefoot. 
Unele Pedro is dressed in a bright 
showy costume, representing a band 


uniiorm, 








SETTING 


oth scenes take place outside an 
hut, 
covered with brown wrapping paper 
with 
doorway 


adobe made of two. sereens 
them for a 
\ backdrop of a near by 


green hilltop with a purple, snow- 


space between 


covered mountain range behind it 
is eflective A palm = tree made 
from a gym stamlard with paper 


palin leaves tacked on the top may 


stand at one side. Cacti are cut 
from paper and tacked to stools 
to make them stand. <A fire, made 


of a flashlight covered with red tis- 
sue paper and placed between two 
stones with a third stone across the 
top is at center. 














MOTHER (coming through door 


of hut )~ Come, come, hurry! ‘Too 
much talk never means good 
work. Where's the chicken? (She 
looks into one of the bowls. Oh, 


there it is. ‘The beans and sauce? 


How many tortillas are done? 
Not half enough! [ll make them. 
Maria, get the bowls. Maria 
counls the names on her fingers 
and then gets seven bowls.) Why 


havent you made more tortillas? 
What is the talk that 
keeping you from work? 

LupE— Maria is going to be a 
teacher when she grows up. 
She is not! She can’t 


has been 


MOTHER 
be 

MARIA~ Oh, Mother, | want to 
be so much IT can't think of any- 
All day and all night 
I think and dream of it. 
Maria, get those fool- 
ish notions out of your head. You 


thing else. 


MOTHER 
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We 
father is 


haven't even a pair of shoes. 
You 
only a charcoal burner, and even 
Manuel's help he hardly 


makes cnough to buy the food 


are poor people. 
with 


and clothing we need. 

MARIA (pulling a spoon into 
each bowl) But, Mama, I can't 
give up my dream 

MOTHER (severely 
Maria! 


let me 


Forget it, 
And don't 
more 


It cannot be. 


hear any foolish 


dreams. Improve your weaving, 
your gardening, your cooking. 
kduardo Carlos 


hurriedly. ) 


and enter 
EDUARDO- ‘Theyre coming! I 
We Both 
look at the food and pat their 
stomachs. 
(Mother goes into the hut.) 
MARIA 


see them. cat soon! 


putting the seven bowls 
And not even 


near the big pot 
talk about being a teacher? 





LupE—Oh, Maria, I’m sorry. 
I’m very sorry! I didn’t mean to 
make Mama scold you. Even if 
you can't talk about it [ll know 
you're thinking about it. It can 
be our secret. 

MARIA (tragically ) - 
how I can ever make myself think 


-I don’t see 


of being anything else. 
(Father, Uncle Pedro, 
Manuel enter.) 


and 
UNCLE PEDRO—Ah, buenas dias, 
children. How is Eduardo? He 
is a big boy now, ech? And Lupe, 
little 
strong he is growing! 

Carlos’ And 
this senorita? 


duce me. 


how 
(He feels 


who is 


pigeon, and Carlos 
muscles. ) 
beautiful Intro- 
MARIA 
Pedro. 
know me very 
And how 
UNCLE 
Maria. 
MARIA 
Rosa? 


in Chiquita? 


Oh, Uncle 
You 


am fine. 


laughing 
You are so gallant! 
well. I 
are you? 


PEDRO—I am fine too, 


And 


And my 


how is my Aunt 


dear little cous- 
UNCLE PEDRO—Fine also, my 
lovely Maria. 

MOTHER (coming from hut)— 
Uncle Pedro. It is 


pleasant to see you again. 


Greetings, 
Come, 
sit down and eat. You must be 
tired and hungry. 
Ah, 
‘The same thoughtful lady. 
look well. 

(They sit on the ground in a 
semicircle open at front. Mother 
ladles something from two pots 
into the bowls, and they pass 
Uncle Pedro is 
served first, then the father, and 
then the children in order of their 
Maria passes a tray or 
bowl of tortillas, and they tak 
them with their hands.) 

UNCLE A fine family 
brother. 


Concetta! 


You 


UNCLE PEDRO 


them around. 


ales. 


PEDRO 
you have — here, 
Manuel man, 


Does he give you good help in the 


my 
is almost a I see. 
wood-burning? 

FATHER 


strong. 


Manuel is good and 
We have so many to sup- 
port that I could not make half 
enough charcoal to sell if it wer 
not for Manuel. 


MANUEL-~-Mama_ helps too 
not in the charcoal fields, to be 
sure, but she weaves beautiful 


belts, and sells them when we go 
to market. 

UNCLE PEDRO—Concetta was 
And her 
Do they try to lean 
to weave as beautifully as their 


mother? 


always a good weaver. 


~ 
9 


daughters: 


(Continued on page 793, 
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. An Oilcloth Bunny aud 
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n if FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
now 


can MIRIAM POLLOCK 


Co-Director, Pollock School Inc., Brookline, Massachusetts 





see 


nink 





and 


lias, 
He 
pe, 
how 
Feels 
» is 


tro- 
ncle THE unexpected tinkling of TO MAKE this toy, trace two 
You bells in this toy bunny adds to bunnies from an oak-tag pattern 


line. the child’s surprise and enjoy- on white oilcloth. Cut them out. 
ment. Materials needed to make Punch holes 42” apart around 
too, it are: oak tag for the pattern, the edges. Sew through part of 


= XK ° Y 


my 


oe 
“ Tar 8 8 = 
t is 


yme, 
t be 


tta! 
You 


m a 
ther 
pots 
pas ) 
) 15 
and 
heir 

or 


take 


mils 
her. 
aoe. white oilcloth, colored yarn, wa- the holes with yarn. Stuff with 
the ter colors, colorless nail polish, cotton, tucking bells in the ears, 
cotton stuffing, and small bells. and finish sewing. Put on fea- 
_ (I used some that fell from toy tures with water colors, and 
sup: orchestra instruments, ) ) cover with colorless nail polish. 
half 


VCTe 


OO 
) be 


tiful 


was 

her 
-amn 
heir 
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FOR 
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7 Window Scene for a Health Porter 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


DORIS HAMMER 


Teacher, Third Grade, Wilson School, Sanger, California 























PEN Shutters revealing a window a 

O scene and giving an impression of — 1 
depth added great interest to our poster | ! 
making. It seemed to be a natural device ! | | 
for health posters which emphasized fresh | | | 
air, sunshine, and outdoor play. The | | | 
one shown here was made in this way. | } L J 

The 9” x 12” drawing paper was fold- ' 
ed in half the long way and marked as 
indicated (Fig. 1). The third-graders | 
used the width of the ruler as a guide for | FIG.1 
drawing the top and side lines and they LLU FIG. 2 
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guessed at the bottom one. Older chil- 
dren can work out exact measurements 
by using their rulers. First cut along 
the solid lines; then open the paper and 
cut along the crease (Fig. 2). Fold the 
shutters back on the dotted lines. 

The picture should be made on anoth- 
er paper, the subject matter depending 
on the purpose of the poster. When com- 
pleted, the picture can be stapled behind 
the opening. An appropriate slogan may 
be lettered below the shuttered window. 
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Using Random Lines 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LOIS RINDERKNECHT 
Teac hie vs Third Grade, Valk y So hool, Maple ra ood, Missouri 





UR third grade experimented with drawing five sim- 
O ilar lines in a given space. Some lines were straight 
and some were curved, depending on the child’s choice. 
After the lines were placed on the paper, they were 
joined together to create some object, visualized by the 
child as he saw the relationship in his lines. Other lines 
were added if necessary to make a complete picture. 
After some experimenting, the unusual and interesting 
pictures on this page were completed. 
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Cut-Paper Skyscrapers Form a Sky Line 


Teache r, Fourth Grade 


E MADE patterns for our skyscrapers 
\X) on Yi” squared paper, beginning 
2” up from the bottom, ‘The windows 
at the top were made gradually smaller 
than those at the bottom so they would 
look realistic. 
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FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


BETTY MARIE FENTON 


The patterns were fastened securely to 
sheets of black construction paper, and 
the cutting was done through both thick- 
nesses. A sheet of yellow construction 
paper behind the black “lighted” the 
windows. Both papers were fastened to 


. Ke ai sle J Se hool, Buc yrus, Ohio 


a deep blue construction-paper back- 
eround, and traffic details, such as cars, 
airplanes, and signal lights, were added. 

When the pictures were hung side by 
side above the blackboard the effect was 
that of a city sky line at night. 




















Th ig NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 





Yesteryear it was the land of primitive man, of 
conquering Conquistadore, of lonely prospector and 
hardy pioneer. Today it's a land redolent with romance 
and color...a land of cattle and mines and thriving 
towns, of timbered mountain areas and great solitudes 
and vast distances. Here, you'll find picturesque 
Indian pueblos where you'll thrill to the throbbing 
rhythm of age-old ceremonial dances...you'll long 
remember the lingering traces of Spanish culture and 
a robust Old West...you'll want co visit its many scenic 
and historic sites including eight National Monuments 
and Carlsbad Caverns National Park. Here, too, by your 
own choosing, your vacation can be different=—restful or 
gay, exciting or quiet...but most important of all, you'll 
discover peace and beauty in this Land of Enchantment, 


' 


and once you have shared it you'll never forget it! 





Rete ts 
“~ ye ¥ J eA 


A 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 1230, State Capitol « Santa Fe, New Mexico 


. / Please send free: [] New booklet “Land of Enchantment,” 
a Official Highway Map, J New Mexico “Recreation Map.” 


Mak This Coupou Today anv we'tt 


SEND YOU OUR FREE BOOKLET AND MAPS, PRONTO 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
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Use these miniatures and the cover picture 
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eth the lesson on page 
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See page 92 for another sugvestion. 
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Place Cards to Make {or Easter 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 





LEVER little place cards or decorations for the Easter party or 
C dinner table can be made from these colored eggs, rabbits, and 
ducks. Cut shapes for eggs from yellow and green construction pa- 
per about 3%” x 2% Cut a yellow duck and a white rabbit 
from construction paper also, leaving a 142" x “4” tab at the bottom 


,? 


of each. Cut a 1%” slit lengthwise through the center of cach 
egg. Insert the tab of the duck or the rabbit, bend the tab back- 


ward, and the figure will stand. Color the characteristic features 


of the duck and rabbit as desired. 


M 


struction paper 3” 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wint 


erstceen Se hool, Plattsmouth, Ne braska 
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A P.7.A. Invitation 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


AKE a design of a tulip in a flower- 

pot on a strip of light yellow con- 
c3. 
construction paper 9” x 12” will make 


One sheet of 
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four invitations by measuring every three 
inches along the 12” side. 

Fold up 1%” from the bottom. Cut 
the flowerpot shape through both thick- 
nesses. This allows 5%” for the leaves 
and flower from the pot to the top. 
Draw the tulip blossom at least 2” high 
and 242” across the top. Avoid erasing 
on the construction paper if possible. 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 


Cut out. With the broad sides of cray- 
ons about one inch long, color the tulip 
petals deep orange or red, pressing a 
bit harder on the edges. Make the stem 
and the edges of the leaves dark green 
and the centers lighter green, leaving 
some yellow showing through. 

Print or write the invitation on the 
inside of the under half of the flower- 
pot or on both halves as needed. Color 
the flowerpot red with green edges or 
any suitable color. Use pencil or sharp 
crayon for the letters P.T.A. 





You are invited to a 
PTA meeting 


On —_— ~--< 


—-_—-—-— -—-— » 


April_---, 1949 
at __ ie 
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SCULPTURE 





~~ wobbly sheet of colored paper 


which lent itself so willingly to the 
cutting of valentine hearts last February 
now steps forth in a new role, that of 
paper sculpture. By folding, creasing, 
and taping, the pupil can create three- 
dimensional figures and objects which 
are both interesting to make, and effec- 
tive in their completed form. ‘The me- 
dium is an inexpensive one. Scissors, 
colored paper (poster or construction), 
transparent cellulose tape, and heavy 
cardboard, to which the background and 
formed figures can be attached, are the 
only materials required. Details may be 
painted with poster paint. 

The concept of three dimensions is not 
always easy for the pupils to grasp. It 
may be introduced through clay sc ulp- 
ture or work with papier-maché. The 
ever-present desire for greater realism 
often tends to lead the young artist away 
from form to the typeof two-dimensional 
expression, with which he is more famil- 
iar. In paper sculpture this is not the 
case. A picce of paper cut, formed, and 
taped to make a cylinder resembling a 
head, does not lend itself to any further 
manipulation. It remains a cylinder, a 
three-dimensional form. ‘The pupil will- 
ingly accepts this simplified version of a 
head, though he will not do so as read- 
ily with clay sculpture. 


Courtesy, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co, 
r . 





FOR UPPER GRADES 


LUDWIG C. BODZEWSKI 


Instructor of Art, Elementary Schools 


and Junior High School, Glenview, Illinois 


Paper-sculpture murals tend to be a 
more successful group project than 
painted ones, as their construction may 
include every child in the classroom. 
Because of the characteristics of the me- 
dium, it is possible for each pupil to fin- 
ish his particular job at his desk, going 
to the mural only when he is ready to 
attach the completed object to the back- 
ground, 

In introducing the  paper-sculpture 
technique to the pupils, the teacher 
should demonstrate by constructing the 
simplest type of figure, a combination of 
well-proportioned cylinders representing 
the head, torso, and lower and upper 
arms and legs. ‘This will be only the 
starting point, for the imagination and 
inventiveness of the pupils will yield very 
effective results. 

Backgrounds may well be kept in the 
two-dimensional plane, with the excep- 
tion of such details as awnings, trees, and 


Using transparent tape, Judd and 
Diane below are fastening three- 
dimension figures to the sidewalk © 
of their street scene. Barbara, at 
the right, is putting the final 
touches on her woman’s hat. 
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barber poles. When the background is 
completed and all the necessary painting 
done, the figures can be attached. 

The illusion of depth can be enhanced 
by the wise use of color. This problem is 
discussed during the first stages of the 
construction when the background col- 
ors are limited to the cool ones only, 
while the most advanced and largest fig- 
ures are done in the warmest hues. 

In the early stages of learning, it is ad- 
visable to limit the height of the figures 
to twelve inches. With practice, smailer 
figures can be constructed with ease. 
When the class reaches this stage, it is 
ready to start work on large murals. 

‘The technique of paper sculpture can 
readily be taught wherever groups of 
children or young people are working 
and playing together, since no special 
equipment is required. Posters made for 
display are doubly effective when paper 
sculpture is used, 


Courtesy, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co 
Say 
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Easter Handwork for Little Folks 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Teacher, First Grade, Public School, St. Clair, Missouri 


BuNNy Fuurr, with his whiskers and 
cars of construction paper. 

Miss Parsy and Miss Lou wearing 
Easter hats made from circles of con- 
struction paper with ruffles of yellow 


EGGSHELL HEADS 


O OTHER activity scems to please 
N our pupils so much as the Easter 
Egg Parade. It is very interesting to see and pink crepe paper glued to the 
the variety of characters that appeai brims. 
during Easter week as the children give ‘Tire DuNcr, whose construction-paper 
free play to their imagination. After hat had a crepe-paper bow in front. 
painting a face on an empty eggshell, Mrrzi, in a gay Easter bonnet. 
the child designs and makes a headdress CHier Wan-Wan, wearing an Indian 
or hat for that character. Some of the war bonnet made from crepe-paper 
popular personalities in our parade are: feathers, 


CHariie THE Clown, in a cone-shaped 
hat with a pompon on the top. 

Binuin THE Baker, whose cap was a 
band of construction paper to which 
was fastened a crepe-paper top. 

LAUGHING Eyes, with braids made of 
string and a feather cut from paper. 

SinG Lee, whose queue of braided black 
yarn hung down back. 

Nach head stands on a base made by 
rolling a strip of construction paper to 
fit the egg and to match the hat. 


SS 


Lach strip is fastened with a paper clip. 














BUNNY FLUFF miss PATSY miss Lou THE DUNCE MITZI 
Lm 
CHIEF VW/AH-WAH CHARLIE THE CLOWN GILLIE THE BAKER LAUGHING EYES SING LEE 


Lt 











CHALK BUNNIES 


apes with colored chalk is an 
exciting activity which all chil- 
dren should experience. Many times 
during the year, they should be allowed 
to express their ideas of the season 
through this easy medium. 

At Easter time the bunny always 
makes his appearance. Children find 
that a piece of chalk about an inch long 
is easiest to handle. The chalk is held 
flat and large free strokes are used. 
Many different effects are produced as 
the chalk is turned in the child’s eager 
fingers, A few little twists give the 
bunny his long ears and his tiny tail. 

These bunnies were made of brown 
chalk, and the background of light 
blue. Some children placed a bit of 
green grass across the bottom of the 
paper. If a child gets the sky too dark, 
the color can be rubbed down with a 
few sheets of cleansing tissue. 
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A Miniature Coffee Plantation 


ELIZABETH GAMBILL GAITHER 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Martin Boulevard School, Baltimore County, Maryland 


Y FIFTH grade wanted to build 
M miniature South American com- 
munity. I was eager for the children to 
do this in order to increase their skills, 
appreciations, and understanding of our 
friciids in Latin America. 

We selected a coffee finca for this prob- 
lem, feeling that this would give us an 
understanding of coffee growing, planta- 
tion management, class distinctions, cus- 
toms, clothing, agriculture, religion, and 
architecture. Several days were spent in 
research and study about these subjects. 
When we were sure that we had sufficient 
information, we drew plans for the plan- 
tation we hoped to build. We wanted to 
show that the coffee plantation is a self- 
sufficient community. 

The class was then divided into com- 
mittees, and cach committee was assigned 
a specific task. We had committees for 
making the following: owner's house, 
workers’ houses, drying houses, church 
and school, trading post, windmill for 
pumping water, drying yards, lake and 
pools, train and railroad, carts and don- 
keys, coffee berries, coffee palm 
trees, dolls and clothes, furniture; dyeing 
sawdust green and brown for grass and 
roads; painting a background; building a 
fence to go around the plantation; mak- 
ing labels for the various buildings; and 


trees, 





arranging and grouping the different 
parts into the finished finca. 

All the materials used were things that 
could be found in the average wastebas- 
ket. We believe that it is better to be a 
little clever than to rely entirely on ex- 
pensive materials. 

We built the owner’s house out of two 
boxes, one a little larger than the other. 
These were covered with pulp papier- 
maché. (Paper-hanger’s paste and well- 
soaked newspapers were the ingredients 
forour papier-maché.) The balcony rail- 
ing was made of toothpicks. Corrugated 
paper formed the roofs of all the houses, 
and transparent cellulose tissue, the win- 
dows. ‘The workers’ houses were card- 
board boxes painted white. We used old 
screen wire to make our screens. ‘The 
train for carrying the coffee beans from 
the fields to the drying sheds was modeled 
out of pulp papicr-maché, ‘The windmill 
was made from a milk-bottle top, and the 
wire that holds such tops in place. 

‘To make the palm trees we twisted to- 
ecther several lengths of heavy wire and 
wrapped them with strip papier-maché. 
The leaves were cut from heavy brown 
paper, painted dark green on the upper 
side and light green on the under side. 
The trunks of the coffee trees were made 
like those of the palm trees, except that 


the tops were spread more to look like 
branches. Small pieces of steel wool were 
fastened to the tips of the branches. Each 
tree was then dipped in a can of green 
tempera paint. A papier-maché pulp 
base was added to each tree. 

To make the dolls, skeletons were made 
of milk-bottle wire. They were then 
well wrapped with a strip of papier- 
maché, wound tightly with a cord, 
wrapped again with more strip papier- 
maché, and the skin coloring and features 
were painted on. The girls made doll 
clothes out of scraps of cloth. 

The background was made from 
brown wrapping paper painted blue. 
The scene was drawn on with chalk. ‘The 
bridges were modeled from pulp papier- 
maché. 

‘Two trays were used to make the lake 
and the drying yards. One was painted 
blue, and a piece of glass was placed over 
it, to look like water. ‘The other tray 
was painted brown for a drying yard. 
The fence was made out of orange-crate 
lumber, sawed and painted. Doll furni- 
ture furnished the houses 

We learned more about South America 
by making our coffee plantation than we 
could have learned by merely studying 
textbooks. It gave purpose to our study. 
and we had real fun doing it. 
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low Children Express Moods in Paintings 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


& CAN learn much about children 
W by looking at the things they cre- 
ate. ‘These paintings were done by three 
boys in the sixth grade. ‘They were made 
on tagboard 22” x 28” with tempera 
paints. Each boy chose his own subject 
and used colors from the paint table and 
others that he mixed himself. 

Morris called “his painting (TIllustra- 
tion 1) “Lonesome.” It is made of many 


Iiustration 2 


kinds of gray. Even the snow is not pure 
white, but has gray mixed with white. 
The sky has a tint of green, while the 
gray of the roof is tinted with violet. 

Do you feel forlorn when you look at 
this painting? I do. Morris has shown 
artistic feeling. He has not spoiled the 
effect by adding many details. 

Nature seems rather ruthless in this 
picture. You feel that the wind is against 


Illustration 3 


you. There is nothing to make you wish 
to be in this “lonesome” place. 

Leslie’s painting, on the other hand 
(Illustration 2), is very calm and peace- 
ful. His house is white on the right side 
and orange on the left with an orange- 
red roof. The windows are green and 
black and the door is red. The yellow 
sailboat has a pure white sail. In the dis- 
tance, the yellow and (Continued on page 91) 
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What do you 
have to know 
to stop 
a car? 


No driver needs an encyclopedia to step on the brakes. 


\ pint-sized bobby-soxer can learn which pedal to push to stop 
two tons of automobile — thanks to the skill and knowledge of the 


men who made the ear. 


But it takes a great deal of learning to build an automobile that 
stops smoothly and surely — learning that’s based on many of 


the subjects you take up in school, 


Take the principle of leverage you talk about in science class. 
\t General Motors, engineers spend months and years studying 


the leverage that makes the simplest pedal mechanism. 


Others put to work special versions of lessons you’ve learned 
about hydraulics, since hydraulic brakes are the modern way 


of stopping cars. 


And friction — an old friend of yours from classroom work — is 


a pretty important subject to these men. 


For it is friction that makes brakes hold. An understanding of it 
helps GM men work out sturdier brake linings, helps them study 


the effect of road surfaces on tires. 


They even take an electronic “picture” of what happens when a 

; I PI 

brake pedal is stepped on — showing the rate of slowing down 
I Pl s g ’ 

pedal pressure, distance traveled — in split seconds and fractions 


of inches. 


Now all that is just part of what GM men have to know to make 


GM cars do a better job of stopping for you. 


And brakes are one of scores of things that make up a car — 
all of which are studied just as carefully by GM. 


There’s steering and styling and comfort. There’s engine per- 
formance and durability and easy riding — and the thousands of 
J . o 


parts that can make a car better. 


Put them all together. You don’t have to know a great deal to 


realize, as most car-owners do, that you can’t beat a GM car for 
value. 


: TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues 
of Young America, Scholastic Magdzines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys, are avail- 
able upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Power Primer,” 
may be obtained free’ by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, 
room 11-239, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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GENERAL MOTOR 


P Your Key to Greater Value 


CAR 


PrFOPLe’’ 


THE KEY TOAGE M 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE «+ GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM *« DELCO + UNITED MOTOR RVICE «+ AC SPARK PLUGS 


NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the a'r every Monday evening over thé ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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colors. 


end ot the lesson. 


seem like a group photograph. 





Dried peas have been found 
in Swiss caves which date 
back to the Bronze Age. 
Probably men even of the 
earlier Stone Age knew 
peas and knew they could 
be preserved by drying. 
Schliemann, the German 
archeologist, unearthed 
dried peas in his excava- 
tions of Troy. They were 
still good enough to eat, 
after thousands of years! 


2. 


Dried beans have been 
found in prehistoric ruins in 
Peru, in our own United 
States, and in Europe. 
Miles Standish found a bag 
of beans which American 
Indians had dried and 


placed in a pit in the ground - 


to keep! 


3. 


Both peas and beans were 
protected by law in France 
around the 15th century. 
They ranked in importance 
with wheat because they 
could be stored indefinitely 
as food reserves. In Eng- 
land, pork and beans were 
once considered a gourmet’s 
meal and were often served 
at banquets. 





4. 


Thomas Kensett, Jr., of Bal- 
timore, began canning peas 
in 1850 on a large scale. But 
as early as 1819 his father 
had canned vegetables suc- 
cessfully in New York City. 
A patent on canned pork 
and beans was granted in 
this country in 1877. It is 
probable that the famed 
Appert family of France was 
canning peas and beans im- 
mediately after their dis- 
covery of canning in 1810. 








5. 


Today, many a farmer’s 
wife still preserves her own 
garden varieties of beans 
by drying them in the sun. 
Beans ready to serve from 
cans, everyone knows, are 
widely sold in grocery 
stores. Canners have devel- 
oped tempting sauces that 
are cooked in the can with 
the beans. 
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6. 


Canned peas can now be 
purchased according to size 

> © imi i 
ae) | oe —from very small to very 
~ large. Or you can buy them 


ae ungraded by size . . . just 


urn 
i 


pair? 


| J We jane } || as they are received by the 
fy 9 IBS | L_] ‘3 


canner from the farmer. 
But no matter which form of 
canned peas or beans you 
may buy, you can be certain 
that both... 
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Mi. \\” -.. retain a high degree of 
= their original flavor and 
nutritive values. This is true 
of all canned foods and is 
made possible by modern 
canning techniques which 
differ with different foods. 
Some of the techniques 
were developed by our- 
selves. We are the single 
largest manufacturer of cans 
for food. 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
CANNED FOODS ARE GRAND FOODS 


You have told us that these advertisements have proved 
of such wide interest and value to you that we have 
acceded to many requests to republish the entire series. 
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For the Fifth- and Sixth-Prize 


Travel Letters, see pages 60-61. 
For the 1949 Contest Announce- 
ment, see page 62. 





Winner 





Travel Section 


HOPSCOTCH OVER THE 





— 


CARIBBEAN 


ELIZABETH R. FETZNER 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Merriam Elementary School, 


Merriam, Kansas 


of Fourth Prize, 1948 Travel Contest of Tre INsrrucror 


N NEW ORLEANS the man at 
] the steamship office leaned 
forward as he gave us our tickets 
and said, “I am required to tell 
vou that a large part of the cargo 
consigned to this ship is dyna- 
mite. Would you care to cancel 
your reservation?” 

I hastily took stock of my sit- 
uation that 
school teaching is largely a matter 


and, remembering 
of control over something every 
bit as combustible as_nitroglyc- 
erine, I smiled weakly, glanced 
hurriedly at my _ schoolteacher 
companion, and replied, “Oh, 
no, thank you. We'll go.” And 
with that I started off on five 
weeks of enchanted, colorful, 
never-to-be-forgotten adventure on 
the Spanish Sea. 

The Caribbean appeals to all 
the senses to the fullest degree. 





‘The eyes are drawn to the yellow 


houses with turquoise roofs at 
Charlotte Amalie, the flamboyant 
trees lining the Rican 
country varied 


shades of blue seen from the air 


Puerto 
lanes, and the 


as one flics over the islands—the 
dark greenish-blue of the forests, 
the paler blues of the sky, and the 
yellow-blue of the sand bars ris- 
ing out of the midnight blue of 
the sea. 

The breeze brings one the fra- 
grance of night-blooming flowers, 
the odor of native foods cooking 
merrily in open bazaars, and var- 
ious smells that are less pleasant. 

The sounds do not faintly re- 
semble those at home. ‘There is 
the endless taxicab 
horns in San Juan where, I dis- 
covered to my amazement, all the 


chorus. of 


horn buttons are located on the 
floor boards; the songs of birds 
that awaken one in the morning 
and sing long after the moon has 
risen; the chant of the dancers 
and the beat of the drums in the 
hills outside Port-au-Prince; and 
the ever varying cadence of lan- 
guages that are not English—the 
staccato of the Spanish, the soft, 
liquid quality of the French, and 
the slurring patois of the Virgin 
Islanders. 

One 
textured hangings of the Haitians, 
the smooth coolness of the ma- 
hogany, the sleckness of the sisal, 
and the sensation of the 
night air which breathes, “You're 
in the tropics now.” 

There are many different na- 
tive foods that tickle the taste 
buds: fresh coconut—which cer- 
tainly does (Continued on page 74) 


remembers the rough- 


very 


First column, from top: Blackbeard’s 
Castle at Charlotte Amalie in the Virgin 
Islands; Air View of El Morro, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; Lunch on the Ter- 
race of Bluebeard’s Castle, Charlotte 
Amalie; Natives Grinding Corn in a 
Primitive Mill, Haiti. Second column, 
upper: Drinking Coconut Milk on the 
Waterfront at Charlotte Amalie; lower, 
San Juan’s Plaza Principale. 


Photos of San Juan from Hamilton Wright; others 
from Pan American World Airways System. 
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ALASKA Cruise! Ten unforgettable days on 
canadian National’s smart new cruise ship, 

. S. Prince Geor ge, 
species ular “ 
poles, 


smooth, 
. Fiords, totem 
glaciers. Shipboard Sun and relaxa- 
tion, Fiest sailing June 17th. 


sailing the 
inside passage” 


* Here they are, the 10 Top Vacations as revealed 
na 1948 survey of U.S. 


travel preferences 
Alaska Cruise e British 


: Columbia ¢ Canadian 
tockies ¢ Cross-Canada Rail Tour e Eastern 
‘ties and the Laurentians « Gaspé in Quebec 
Lake of the Woods e Maritime Provinces ¢ High- 


lands of Ontario « Winnipeg 
Choose 


( 


and Hudson Bay. 
G your vacation—then have your nearest 
anadian National office plan it for you. 


“the most beautiful 


the mighty glaciers of the 
Golf, ride, fish, 


il | 


Ou 


VACATION ANYWHERE IN CANADA, visiting friendly cities, 
exciting new playground areas... with Canadian National your 


host all the way. 
U.S. cities, Come along] 


“Name” 


trains. Direct service from principal 


MALIGNE LAKE, acclaimed by world travellers 
anywhere” 
of Jasper Park’s scenic splendors., Marvel at 


camera-shoot wild game, or 









72° water in the out 
door pool at National’s 
Park Lodge. Reserve now for a 
Rockies 


\ecommodation 650 


merely loaf. Swim in 


_ - just one Canadian Jasper 


glor ious 
Columbia Icefield. 


Canadian (Season 


June 8th! 


vacation, opens 


guests.) 


fall in Love with, JASPER |” 


(IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES ) 


Your VACATION begins the minute you board the train 
... Jasper-bound. Armchair comfort, deft hospitality, 
interesting travel companions — they are all part of the 
pleasure of travelling the Scenic Route through Canada 
by the Continental Limited. From California and 
anywhere West, from New York and anywhere East, 
go Canadian National. Take your choice of Canada’s 
10 most popular vacations —see your local 
Canadian National office, listed below. 


“We'll tell you where and take you there.” 


i NATIONAL 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Canadian National offices in U.S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, ‘ 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill St. 
Montreal No passports required of U.S. Citizens, 
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COAST TO COAST 


OVER OLD TRAILS 


LEONA M. SLOAN 


Left: Crater Lake, Oregon, 
Center of a National Park 
Named for It. Right: Vet- 
erans’ Building, San Fran- 





cisco, Where the Charter 
of the United Nations Was 
Signed. Below title, left: 
Founders’ Grove in the 
Redwood Empire, Califor- 
nia. Below, right: Mount 
Rushmore National Memo- 
rial in South Dakota's 


Black Hills. 


Photos from: Oregon State High- 
way Commn; Californians, Inc.; 
South Dakota Highway Commn, 


AND NEW 


Librarian, Hi ndrick Hudson High School, Montrose, New York 


Winner of Fifth Prize, 1918 Travel Contest of Tre Instructor 











Wwe well-laid plans, we 
started west July third 


Ann, Nellie, Tess, and I—in an 
eight-year-old “Chevie.” Our 
first objective was Niagara Falls. 
Along with thousands of others, 
we stopped to marvel at the vol- 
ume of water pouring over the 
brink of the American Falls and 
at the tiny “Maid of the Mist” 
pushing up against the current 
of the river far below. Crossing 
to the Canadian side, we spent 
the evening admiring the falls 
under powerful searchlights, both 
white and colored. 

For several days we traveled 
steadily through the rolling farm 
lands of the Middle West, with 
only a few hilly or wooded 
stretches, like those of southern 
Wisconsin, to remind us of scenes 
at home. Across the Missouri 
River we were pleased to find the 
Great Plains still green. When 
we had seen them once before, in 


Views in Three National Parks. Left: Eliza- 
beth Lake, Glacier Park, Montana. Below, 
left: Yosemite Falls, from Glacier Point, Yo- 
semite Park, California. Below, right: Mount 
Rainier at Paradise Inn, Mount Rainier 
Park, Washington, 


Photos from: Glacier Park Phota Shop (© Hileman); 
Californians, Inc.; Washington State Department of Con- 
servation and Development, 





August, they were brown and ap- 
parently dead. In spite of the 
familiar color, we were uneasy 


under the immense spread of sky, 
and longed for hills to limit the 
horizon. 

In western South Dakota, the 
plains became drier as we ap- 
proached the Badlands. Here we 
found the sky cut by hills—but 
such hills! Great masses of sand- 
stone in queer shapes made a 
landscape predominantly buff in 
color, with streaks of red, yellow, 
and grayish blue. 

The Black Hills, with their 
dark forests, were. a welcome 
change for us. We paused in 
wonder, as all tourists must, be- 
low the Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Memorial where, in calm 
dignity, four presidential faces 
rise from the cliff above the trees. 

‘Two days’ drive brought us to 
our first national park—Yellow- 
stone. On a previous visit we had 
decided that this park was the 
most interesting of any we had 
seen, even though overcast skies 
and frequent showers marred 
our enjoyment of its attractions. 
Now, after seeing it under sunny 
skies, we were sure that if we 
could go to only one park again 
we would choose Yellowstone. 

The Cody entrance through 
Shoshone Canyon, the vast ex- 
panse of Yellowstone Lake, and 
the beauty of Yellowstone Can- 
yon, with its white falls set in a 
notch of yellow rock and ever- 
greens, were worth returning to 
many times. 

On our second day in the park 
we drove along the loop road, 
marveling again at the freakish 
formations and the steaming pits 
of the geyser basins. Of course 
we stopped for animals: moose 
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Upper: Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone, in Yellowstone National Park, 


Wyoming. Lower: Hoover (Formerly 
Boulder) Dam, Nevada-Arizona, 726 


Feet High, from the Powerhouse. 


Photos from: Wyoming Commerce and Industry 
Commn,. (Stimson) and U.S, Burean of Reclama- 
tion (Wim. S. Russell), 


feeding in the brush and_ black 
bears begging for food. 

Our route led north through 
the Montana Rockies to Glacier 
Park, filled with unexcelled scenes 
of mountains, glaciers, and blue 


or green lakes. ‘The Going-to- 
the-Sun Highway climbed by 


switchbacks up grades so gradual 
that even while driving I could 
enjoy the grandeur of the scenery. 

Logan Pass, at the summit of 
the highway, was a place to stop 
for a longer view of the moun- 
tains. ‘The peak which I con- 
sidered most impressive was 
Mount Clements, rising in a sheer 
wall ef rock from the snow at 
its foot. 

In eastern Washington we were 
amazed by the size of Grand Cou- 
lee Dam and by the amount of 
water that was flowing over it, in 
Spite of all that was needed to 
turn the giant turbines. 
more impressive to me was Grand 
Coulce 


Even 


(Continued on page 78) 


FTER having experienced the 
A “glories of the Golden West,” 
it was with a sense of indiffer- 
ence, even of anticipated disap- 
pointment, that two of us boarded 
a streamliner in Chicago for our 
first trip to the large cities of the 
East. As we sped toward New 
York, we wondered how we could 
ever ourselves to the 
“industrialized” Atlantic seaboard. 

Little did ‘we guess what a 
change of heart we were to have 
the next morning! 


reconcile 


That change 


started with our first sleepy 


Massachusetts Industrial & Development Commn, 





Pennsyleania State Depi. of Commerce 


Pennsylvania State Dept. of Commerce 





“EAST IS EAST”’--AND WE LOVED IT?! 


FLORENCE SCHROTH 


Teacher, Third Grade, Jefferson School, Winona, Minnesota 


Winner of Sixth Prize, 1948 Travel Contest of Tur INstrRucToR 


glimpses of the Hudson River, 
mirroring shell-pink and orange 
sunrise colors and blending them 
with wispy bits of fog rising from 
the water’s surface. The lush, 
green, rolling hills invited us to 
Stay propped up against our pil- 
lows. Surely here was a charming 
reminder of our own Mississippi 
Valley. 

The next surprise took the form 
of the Grand Central Station— 
such a vast, diversified place that 
we knew we'd be returning soon 
for a balcony view of the throngs 


Left-hand column: At 
Salem, Massachusetts, 
House of the Seven 
Gables, Made Famous 
by Hawthorne's Fine 
Story; Liberty Bell, 
Philadelphia; Signers’ 
Desk and Chair, Inde- 
pendence Hall, Phila- 
delphia. Right-hand 
column: At New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, on 
Long Island Sound; 
Hudson River and 
the Bear Mountain 
Bridge, New York; 
Beach at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


New Jersey Council 
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of travelers, and a glance at a 
New England travel exhibit—both 
serving as previews to the diverse 
sights and sounds to come. 
That evening, in the friendly 
atmosphere of a Third Avenue 
sea-food house, an amazing din- 
ner (featuring nearly every kind 
of fish about which we'd read) 
fortified us for a walk to the glit- 
ter of Times Square. ‘There, min- 
gled with oddly assorted human 
beings, hundreds of 
other ‘“rubbernecks,” we 
veled at 


including 


mar- 
(Continued on next page) 
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gaudy, changing theater and news signs, or at 
brilliant ads, or just at fellow sight-seers. 
Adequate desc riptions of the next day’s 
lecture tour of Manhattan might have filled 
book. Beating 
glass-roofed bus, the incessant rain failed to 
the 
other 


a small-sized down on our 


dim out such sights 


Building all 


Fifth Avenue’s fashionable shopping district, 


als 


Empire State 
dwarfing skyscrapers; 
contrasted with many blocks of garment fac- 
tories; the grand canvon of lower Broadway; 
and the financial section. 

As we ended a brief walk through China- 
town, our attention was called to signs on old 
Bowery buildings reading, “Shave, Shower, 
Baths, Fumigation,’ and “Room for the 
Night—25c- 30c.” What an extraordinary 
contrast to the sumptuous residences of the 
Central Park area, where the yearly rental for 
a penthouse apartment is a small fortune! 
On Heights, the quiet, awe- 
inspiring dignity of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine seemed quite unrelated to the 


Morningside 


noisy pulse of the metropolis. 
A whole day's guided tours 
Rockefeller 
of the 
ders of this “city within a city.” 
Walks through the NBC studios 
the New York Museum of Sci- 
Industry, the RCA 
Exhibition Hall, and the bloom- 
ing roof gardens had us oh-ing 


through Center 


showed us many won- 


ence and 


and ah-ing. More exclamations 
greeted the precision dancing of 
a stage show in that huge thea- 


ter, Radio City Music Hall. 


Photos of Fifth 
ment, Chesapeake 
Central Station, 


Avenue and Washington Monu 
and Ohio Railway; Grand 
New York Central System, 





In the world’s fastest elevator we rode to a 
climax—the RCA Building observation roofs. 
Seventy floors up, 850 feet above the street, 
attempting to look in all directions at once 
over the city’s towering skyline and busy har- 
bor, we felt we were truly monarchs of all we 
surveyed, 

A “visibility check” 
netted us a later visit to the roofs for a night 


given us that hazy day 
view—a sparkling pattern of twinkling lights, 
dark waters, and deep-shadowed outlines of 
buildings, fully as spectacular a scene as San 
Where 
had our feelings of indifference gone, by this 
We had left them far from the city’s 
pinnacles, somewhere west of the Hudson. 


Francisco or Los Angeles by night. 
time? 


More high lights of our metropolitan so- 
journ included a lecture and gallery view 
at the New York Stock Exchange; the quick- 
est and most comprehensive over-all view 





of Macy’s—via escalator; an absorbing after- 


noon at the Metropolitan Museum of Art Above: Fifth Avenue’s Shopping District, New Y ork 


and the Public Library, (Continued on page 84) City. Below: Washington Monument, Washington, 
D.C., Seen from the Tidal Basin. Below, left: 


Interior of Grand Central Station, New York. 


a 











Theres “rave a YOUR ature! 





Of course there is, and probably 
that future is near at hand— 
Easter, summer, week ends. If 
the crystal ball shows a trip in 
the offing, read on ....... 





HE INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST! Here 

it a brand-new Contest, with 46 cash prizes 
totaling $1,000, and an Instructor Illustrated Unit for 
every contestant who doesn’t get a check. 


is 


The entire period from the close of the 1948 Contest 
(October 15, 1948) to next October is included, but all 
manuscripts (1,500 to 1,800 words) must reach us by 
October 15, 1949. You can describe a trip taken last 
Christmas if you like. 

Travel of what kind? By train, bus, ship, plane, pri- 


vate automobile, or any combination of these means of 
transportation. 


——| 
Y PLAINLY) _ 
DATA BELOW OR watt ve= i en ! 
(PRINT LY . 
_ 
- NK 1949 TRAVEL C _ 
: : : “ ith a Cover l 
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: - ter whic 7 
sie ay h Travel Let 
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i My Name is (if Mis. so state = _ | 
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friends: 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
is a Member of the 
National Association of Tracel Ofticiais (NATO) 
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Persons eligible: Teachers in active service (or sub- 
ject to call as substitutes), school librarians, school ad- 
ninistrators, supervisors. 


To enter the Contest, fill out NOW and send us the 
accompanying Entry Blank—either pasted on a 


post 
card or 


in an envelope. If you send it 
with Travel and other coupons clipped from THE 
INSTRUCTOR (on pages 86, 88, 90, and 92), address 
Travel Editor. Write plainly or print. If your ink 


first class) 


spreads on this paper, use a pencil with black lead. 


We will mail you a copy of the Contest Rules, with 
Cover Sheet, without obligating you. 


Here is the list of prizes: 


CASH PRIZES 

TOTALING 81.000 
First Prize .............. $ 300.0 
Second Prize ..... 200.00 
Third Prize 100.00 
a 75.00 
eee 50.00 
ID aie ekg een corn 25.00 
10 Prizes of $10.00 each 100.00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each.... 150.00 


$1,000.00 
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Teachers’ Hel p-One- Another Club 








FUN ON FRIDAY 
GUDRUN NELSON 


N OUR one-room rural school 
I we have learned to accomplish 
the results of drill without using 
valuable class time. I introduce 
subjects to the entire school as 
they come up in the various class 
periods 6f any grade and then say, 
“We'll see 


Friday . 


who can do this on 

On Friday afternoon the con- 
test is a part of the fun at our 
school club meeting. It is sur- 
prising how much excitement this 
creates— rivalry between girls and 
boys, grades, and even between 
families, along with secret prac- 
ticing, and older pupils helping 


the younger ones! 


Sometimes the 
upper grades work hard to out- 
shine the lower classes. 
Multiplication tables, addition 
problems, historical data, recog- 
nizing the states of the Union by 
their shapes, poems, arithmetic 
combinations, and geographical 
facts are all learned beyond for- 


getting—and with joy. 


FILING MAGAZINES 
BERTYE H. WATSON 


ECAUSE I like to keep all is- 
B sues of ‘THe INSTRUCTOR, a 
great many copies accumulate. I 
made a filing case for these copies 
from an orange crate, in which I 
set the magazines on end. Long 
strips of cardboard bearing the 
names of the months separated 
them into groups. Copies which 
contained articles of special inter- 
est | marked by pasting notation 
tabs at the top of each maga- 
zine. Now, whenever I want sea- 
sonal material, or wish to refer 
to a special article, I can locate it 
quickly in my files. 


BIOGRAPHIES 
TILDA M. JOHNSON 


ERE is a suggestion for the 
H study of biographies that 
developed much interest among 
my pupils. Each child studied the 
life of a particular author, and 
made a costume similar to the 
one which the author wore. We 
used such accessories as pipes, 
canes, and old-fashioned  eye- 
glass frames. We had a party and 
the children wore their costumes. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 11 for general directions to contributors. 
See page 4 for Club Exchange. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate shect. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (lf 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








PREPRIMER WORDS 


MARY G. BURKE 


HEN beginning your pre- 

XY) primer program rule a 
small notebook in columns, plac- 
ing a letter of the alphabet at the 
head of each column. Copy the 
vocabulary of the first preprimer 
under the initial letter, followed 
by the number of the page on 
which the new word is used for 
Copy 


the words of subsequent books as 


the first time, as boat 18. 


before, but using a different col- 
ored pencil for each preprimer. 
When you prepare your seatwork 
or charts you can see at a glance 
what words have been taught. 


OUR SAFETY DIARY 
JEAN RICE 


uR safety diary was a book- 
let of colored pages, 9” x 
During our news period in 
the second grade, if someone re- 
ported that he had observed or 
practiced a safety rule, he was al- 
lowed to write it in our class diary 


Fad 


as shown below, and illustrate it. 
Date—My little brother left his 
skates on the front porch. 
I put them away for him. 

Billy was trying to chase 
me into the street, but I 
fooled him and ran to the 
corner and crossed in front 
of the policeman. 


Date 


APRONS FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 
KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Teacher, Reef-Sunset Union Elementary School District, 
Kettleman City, California 
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PRONS or smocks to protect 
A the children’s clothes when 
painting at easels, cooking, and 
doing clay work are almost a ne- 
cessity in the primary grades. 
I have found that little aprons 
made of plastic fabric are very 
satisfactory, as they can be wiped 
clean with a damp cloth. They 
are gay and colorful, easily made, 
and quite inexpensive. A yard 
will make two aprons. The dia- 
gram at the left shows how they 
are cut. 

Bind the strings; then fold one 
end into pleats, to bring it to an 
inch width, where the strings are 
sewed on at the wastline. Be- 
fore attaching strings, sew bias 
tape around the entire outside 
edge of apron and around the in- 
side of the neckline. 


SOUVENIR “GIFTS” 
RUTH M. STEFFY 


HEN I return from a vaca- 
\X/ tion trip, I like to bring 
with me a “birthday gift” for the 
children. This inexpensive trifle, 
characteristic of some specific lo- 
cality, is worn or used by each 
child on his birthday. It is his 
“gift” for the day. One of the 
favorites was a ruler made from 
various kinds of wood found in 
Yellowstone National Park. Onc 
year I brought from Arizona a 
silver and turquoise ring—adjust- 
able to fit any small finger. A 
pendant cut from Wyoming jade 
was, strangely enough, as great a 
favorite with the boys as with the 
girls—but the boys slipped it from 
its chain and strung it on a shoe- 
string! No child left his milk on 
his birthday when our “gift” was 
a tiny cup from a Vieux Carré 
shop in New Orleans. 


ACHIEVEMENT CHART 
SISTER CLARISSA 


N EASY way to keep a check 
A on children’s achievement, 
especially in the lower grades, is 
to use a chart on which is listed 
in columns the work to: be ac- 
complished within a_ specified 
time. As each child shows mas- 
tery over a particular unit of 
work, a check is placed in the cor- 
rect space by his name. ‘This de- 
vice is very helpful when children 
miss school frequently—a glance 
tells parents and teacher what the 
child has missed and in what he 
needs special coaching. 


PUPIL PLACE FINDER 
THOMAS E. ROBINSON 


E HAVE found that the 
\X) services of a “place find- 


er’ in the social-studies class helps 
locate quickly a great many re- 
gions scattered over the world. 
‘The “place finder” is a pupil who 
sits near the wall maps. During 
recitations he goes to a map, 
when a new place is mentioned, 
and silently points it out. The 
role of “place finder” is rotated 
regularly to give each pupil the 
experience of exploratory globe- 
trotting during the year. ‘This 
device shows the importance of 
geography in other fields. 
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Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians accept the invitation 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know how to use 
visual aids (see page 28), address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





How do you account for the fact that 
some intelligent children have trouble 
in learning to read? 


The reading process is so com- 
plex and influenced by so many 
factors that many intelligent chil- 
dren have difficulty in learning to 
read. ‘This may be due to an un- 
fortunate home environment where 
children are not encouraged to 
read, or where they are driven to 
reading before sufficiently mature. 
Some physical defects may cause a 
reading problem, although many 
children with these handicaps learn 
to read easily. Insufficient back- 
ground of experiences, emotional 
disturbances, and many other fac- 
tors may create a reading problem 
for any child, gifted or slow. 


¢ 


Kindly give some suggestions for organ- 
izing and using a room library in the 
intermediate grades. 


The first essential is a large 
number of books. There must be 
books and books and books, The 
books must cover the great variety 
of interests found among your 
group of children. Too, the range 
of reading ability found in the 
group must be suitably covered. 

The teacher must know the 
books available and know the chil- 
dren so that she may help each 
child find the right book. 

Space must be provided for stor- 
age of books and for display of 
books. Reading corners with open 
shelves and tables should be made 
appealing. 

Books may be grouped according 
to subject interests. ‘There may be 
a science group, a travel group, an 
animal story group, or books which 
correlate with the subjects about 
which the children are studying. 

The teacher should be near to 
help each child find the book 
which will be most interesting and 
easy to read. There is frequently a 
five-year spread in reading ability 
in a single grade. The book must 
not be too difficult for recreational 
reading. 

Give opportunity for pupils to 
talk about the books they have 
read and liked. This should not 
be done by means of formal book 
reports, but each child should be 
encouraged to tell the most inter- 
esting things about the book and 
try to make others desire to read it. 
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Can children paint murals best by hang- 
ing them in a vertical position or by 
spreading them out on something? 


It is well to do both. They can 
often plan the composition and 
sketch in the chalk lines as it hangs 
in a vertical position. Then they 
can paint in small areas and walk 
off to view it from a distance. 

Mechanical filling in of large 
areas can be done better when the 
mural is spread on the floor. It 
goes faster in that position because 
the paint doesn’t drip. 


. 


Why are water-color boxes not so much 
in favor for art work in the elementary 
schools? 


Children like to paint bigger. 
Big brushes dip nicely in bottles of 
tempera paint. Water color is also 
recognized as a more difficult me- 
dium for young children. 


+ 


Which should be painted first—the 
flowers or the black earth when tem- 
pera is used in spring scenes? 


The flowers get dull when paint- 
ed on top of black paint if the 
black paint is real wet. On the 
other hand, they chip off if they 
are painted over thick black paint. 

One solution is to put the black 
paint on thin, and use thicker 
paint for the flowers. 

Another solution is to paint the 
flowers while the black is: still 
damp but not runny. 


od 


When -primary children start using 
finger paint, should they use one color 
or more than one? 


It is best to start them with one 
color because they can then put all 
of their effort on moving their fin- 
gers, hands, and arms over the fin- 
ger paint. After they have become 
accustomed to the medium, you 
may introduce different colors. 


¢ 


Is a half-hour period long enough for 
art in the third grade, or do you prefer 
a longer period? 


If children are using crayons on- 
ly, one half hour will do. But if 
they use clay, tempera paint, or 
finger paint, or if they are painting 
and planning murals, then they 
should have an hour period even 
if they must have it less often. 
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How can I overcome the dullness of 
drills in music—tonal drills, rhythm 
drills, sight-reading drills? 


No drill is so dull that it cannot 
be made to sparkle. Use your im- 
agination in dealing with children 
as they use theirs in dealing with 
the teacher. 

A helpful new book is on the 
market. It is called Jt’s Fun to 
Sing, by E. M. Ruff (Hall & Mc- 
Creary Co., Chicago 5; $.50). It 
includes all lower-grade problems 
and potential drills on everything— 
yet, starting with the title, it car- 
ries the child along in such a fash- 
ion that it really is “fun to sing.” 


4 


When and how should sight reading 
in music be introduced to elementary- 
school pupils? 


Sight reading should not be at- 
tempted until a class has a good 
background for it—as in reading. 
Before an English primer is put in 
the hands of a child he knows a 
great deal in the way of vocabu- 
lary, spelling, and sentence compo- 
sition. He has heard thousands 
of words and sentences in conver- 
sation, in stories told, and in stories 
read to him. The situation in re- 
gard to music is much the same. 
A child should sing and hear many 
songs. As a part of his equipment, 
he should know notes, note values, 
and the staff. He should know the 
Latin syllable names and be able 
to use them in simple groups. All 
this the child needs to experience 
audibly and orally before seeing it. 
He should not be asked to read 
anything he does not already 
know “by ear.” 


+ 


Is it all right to allow an elementary- 
grade child to lead his classmates in 
singing? 


There is no greater wisdom 
shown by a teacher than to allow 
children to lead, in singing or in 
any other activity. One of the 
worst cases of discipline was cured 
by asking a very naughty child to 
lead the next song. He led well. 
He and all the other children were 
delighted. The teacher took ad- 
vantage of the moment and taught 
them all to beat—two-part, three- 
and four-part measure. A grand 
time was had by all and much was 
gained. 





In teaching science in the primary 
grades do you advise the use of a mi- 
croscope? 


Occasionally young children en- 
joy a microscope in connection with 
their science work, though it is not 
at all essential. Sometimes they 
bring to school toy microscopes 
that are not very satisfying to use, 
and this prompts them to wonder 
how a genuine microscope works. 
Sometimes they are curious to 
know what something looks like 
when seen through a microscope— 
a leaf, a feather, a piece of cloth, 
for example. Certainly if they do 
use a microscope they should learn 
that it is a scientific instrument 
which must be operated with care. 
A microscope might be borrowed 
from the local high school. This 
provides an added opportunity for 
the children to learn to treat bor- 
rowed material with great care. 


+ 


What should elementary teachers know 
about sea life such as sand dollars, sea 
urchins, and brittle stars? 


The elementary-school teacher 
does not need to have an exhaus- 
tive science knowledge. Discover- 
ing for themselves may be one of 
the most significant actions of the 
children. The teacher of elemen- 
tary science will often need to say, 
“I do not know the answer but I 
can help you find it.” This is as it 
should be. It is, however, extreme- 
ly important for the teacher to 
have some enthusiasm for the sci- 
ence under consideration. 

Regarding sea life, here are some 
of the problems that have been 
successfully explored in the ele- 
mentary school. Where do the ani- 
mals live? What do they eat? 
How do they protect themselves? 
Are they helpful or harmful to us? 
How do they grow? How are they 
fitted to live where they do? 


The following references are 
good. 
Buchsbaum, Ralph: Animals 


without Backbones (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37; $3.75). 

Hegner, Robert; and Hegner, 
J. Z.: Parade of the Animal King- 
dom (The Macmillan Co., New 
York 11; $3.95). 

Parker, Bertha M.: Animals of 
the Seashore and Fishes (Row 
Peterson and Co., Evanston, IIl.; 
$.32 each). 
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SERVICE 










That special Canadian Pacific service...so gracious...so efficient 
—at your command to and from the North Pacific Coast and 
California! On comfortable Canadian Pacific trains...every mile 


is restful, relaxing! 


En route... breath-taking scenery! Vacation in the Canadian 
Rockies at Banff, Lake Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet, or a rustic 


mountain lodge. Hotel season: June to September. 











ACROSS 
CANADA! 
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Inquire about rail fares, Great Lakes trips and Alaska cruises from your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Director, 
Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 





Social Studies 


MYRTLE B. WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 








Vy pupils are careless in all of their 
written work except in handwriting 
class. What remedy do you suggest? 


Why not have your pupils write 
their spelling words and some of 
their language exercises during the 
handwriting period? Perhaps you 
should have a separate period for 
handwriting only when there are 
specific elements (such as_ letter 
formation, slant, or spacing) on 
which extra practice is needed. 
You can also motivate neat and 
legible writing by posting credita- 
bly written papers on the bulletin 
board and having the pupils file 
one or two papers a week so that 
they may compare the quality of 
their handwriting specimens from 
time to time. 


9 


How can | improve the speech of my 
pupils? They drawl out their vowels 
and slur word endings, especially r. 


Evidently you have moved from 
one region of our country to an- 
other and are disturbed because 
the speech of your pupils differs 
from that of your home area. Since 
it is important that children fit into 
their social environment, it is usu- 
ally recommended that teachers do 
little to change the vernacular and 
customary ways of speaking except 
where actual errors exist. How- 
ever, you undoubtedly will wish to 
improve voice quality and enunci- 
ation. Choral speaking and oral 
reading of passages which are 
freighted with emotion will encour- 
age the development of flexible 
voices, distinct tones, and clear-cut 
enunciation. Making a speech or 
telling stories before a _ micro- 
phone—actual or in facsimile—may 
prove helpful. 


aa 


I have six slow-learning pupils who do 
not grasp any of the grammar I teach. 
How can I teach them more effectively? 


Slow-learning pupils have diff- 
culty in learning all but the sim- 
plest elements in grammar and tend 
not to apply what little they do 
learn. Extensive investigations have 
revealed that the “meaning ap- 
proach” to language improvement 
is more effective than improving 
language through grammar. There- 
fore, I suggest that you use the 
former approach. Consult chapter 
IV of Teaching Language in the 
Elementary School, Part II of the 
Forty-third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of 
Education (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37; $2.00). 
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If a pupil uses number incidentally in 
a meaningful situation, does it follow 
that number is meaningful to him? 


A pupil may count correctly the 
28 children in his group. ‘This ac- 
tivity is meaningful to him, but the 
number 28 does not necessarily be- 
come meaningful to him simply be- 
cause he uses it in a functional 
activity. 

The number 28 becomes mean- 
ingful to the pupil when he is able 
to use it in a variety of ways. He 
should be able to show with mark- 
ers that 28 is the same as two tens 
and cight ones, or that it is two less 
than three tens. It is the same as 
five groups of five and three more. 


. 


Should I show pupils in the first grade 
both the symbol and the word for each 
of the nine digits? 


The symbol and the word should 
be presented simultancously in a 
meaningful setting or situation. 
For example: ‘To show the num- 
ber 3, have three pupils stand be- 
fore the class. Then have the class 
cut pictures from magazines to 
show three objects, as three cars, 
and paste them on_ cardboard. 
Next, have the pupils make draw- 
ings of three objects. Finally, rep- 
resent three in semiconcrete form 
with circles, triangles, or similar 
designs. Now have the pupils label 
each cardboard or drawing with 
the word three printed above the 
pictures and the symbol 3 written 
below the objects. 


+ 


Where can I secure standardized tests 
which will measure meaning and under- 
standing in arithmetic? 


I suggest that you prepare these 
tests yourself. A sample of the type 
to use may be found in Arithmetic 
in General Education, the Six- 
teenth Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics (Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27; $1.25) and in The 
Measurement of Understanding, 
Part One of the Forty-fifth Year- 
book of the National Society for 
the Study of Education (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37; 
$3.00). 

A recent investigation showed 
that teacher-prepared tests are best 
for measuring understanding in 
arithmetic. Standardized tests are 
fine for measuring skills in the four 
processes and in problem solving. 


Two of my second-graders tell so many 
“stories” that no one believes anything 
they say. How can I help them? 


Try to consider their stories as 
expressions of deep emotional 
needs. When the seven-year-old 
says, “I socked a guy bigger ’n 
me,” he may be trying to say, “I 
feel pushed around and I wish I 
could sock some of the guys who 
pick on me.” Consider what the 
child’s status would be if the stories 
were true, and you may get a clue 
as to the direction in which he is 
striving. 


a 


Where can I secure free material suit- 
able for the health section of our 
guidance program? 


First consult the Department of 
Public Health in your state. It 
probably distributes much free ma- 
terial. Write to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for price lists of health pamphlets. 
No. 31, which lists educational ma- 
terials, and No. 71, which lists 
Children’s Bureau publications, are 
free. Single copies of most of the 
pamphlets listed may often be se- 
cured free by requesting them from 
a congressman. 

Some insurance companies also 
distribute material that is very use- 
ful in health guidance. 


+ 


Henry comes from a home of high eco- 
nomic status. Why does he choose as 
friends boys who are always in trouble? 


Possibly Henry has all of the af- 
fection from his parents that mon- 
ey can buy. He may be hungry for 
recognition and acceptance as a 
person in his own right, which may 
be denied him at home. The tend- 
ency to flaunt his possessions does 
not win him friends from among 
children with higher standards, so 
Henry regresses to a level where he 
is accepted and where he feels eom- 
fortable. 

Again, as has been mentioned 
many times before, help for Henry 
lies in working out ways for him to 
be helpful to his group. Recogni- 
tion by them will be followed by a 
lessening of his need for superficial 
symbols of status, such as money, 
clothes, and expensive toys, which 
he acquired through no effort of 
his own. He could be given re- 
sponsibility for part of a program, 
put on a work committee, or made 
a group leader. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 66. 
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How can a rural teacher take up differ- 
ent social-studies units in each grade 
as our new state curriculum suggests? 


No teacher working with all the 
clementary grades can hope to 
study all the topics listed in a 
course of study. Anyway, there are 
usually large areas from which to 
draw subjects that meet the needs 
of your pupils. With several grades 
you will need to combine groups 
for study. For example, if you have 
“Type Communities in the U.S.” 
suggested for third grade and 
“Type Communities throughout 
the World by Regions” for fourth 
grade, you could find a type com- 
munity that could be studied by 
both groups working together. 


a 


Will you recommend a book on trans- 
portation that is easy enough for slow 
fifth-graders to read? 


Try How Other People Travel, 
by Edia A. Headley (Rand Mc- 
Nally and Co., Chicago 5). 


° 


In our fourth grade we have no social- 
studies textbooks. Please make some 
suggestions for the work. 


Write to children in other places. 

Study your community. 

Learn to read road maps. 

Stimulate reading of books with 
social-studies backgrounds. 

Invite people who have traveled 
to talk to the pupils. 

Read and discuss such children’s 
newspapers as My Weekly Reader 


and Young America. 
- 


Where can I get some material which 
will give a true picture of city life to 
children in the upper grades? 

You might send for City Life, 
No. 15 in the Instructor Series of 
Illustrated Units (F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30). 

* 


Please make some suggestions for study: 
ing about life in a trailer camp. We 
have one in our community. 


Your unit may grow out of a 
study of homes. Visit your trailer 
camp as one type of community. 
Make a record of how it is organ- 
ized and operated. Write to the 
various companies that make trail- 
ers and ask for their literature. 

A few copies of a trailer maga- 
zine might be of interest to the pu- 
pils. The one which I know is 
called Trailer Travel Magazine 
(Woodall Pub. Co., 35 East Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago 1; $.20). 
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Club Organization in the 
Modern School 





typing was being done by the chil- 
dren, who practiced long and hard 
on the typewriter. Once a month 





in June. Not only was there edu- 
cational value in this writing, edit- 
ing, and assembling, but the club 





in any one year, but in the lasting 
qualities of leadership which you 



















Prien ; develop in the children. A school 
(Continued from page 15) the club would remain after school also had much practice in keeping in which the pupils take part, and 
PHOTOGRAPHY CLUB to run off the paper and clip the accounts and records of moncy plan and follow their own schedule, 
7 aia ? sheets together. The next day the taken in, money sent for supplics, even if only for a few hours of each 
Phis club requires more money children would take the paper and and so on. week, is the kind of school in which 
and materials, and also a teacher canvass the neighborhood | selling SUMMARY children cannot help but be happy. 
who is an amateur photographer. the copies. The money which was Neigh sescnitas And the teacher will be happier in 
One year I had a practice teacher earned in this way was always con- The real value of organization her dealings with children when 
who first interested the children in tributed to the school picnic held comes not in what you accomplish they are doing what they like to do. 
taking pictures; then in develop- 
ing and printing them themselves. scam 
This led to organizing the Pho- 
5 i 
tography Club. Each club mem- 
ber used his own camera, bought e ‘ 
his own film, and took his own Aside from the social 
4 pictures. ‘The money necessary for 
. . . ; e “ . e . 
the developing and printing cam implications se 
from the club treasury. ‘This proved 
T- Ay ae . 
le to be very worth while. Field trips 
can be taken in connection with 
other subjects, such as nature study. ARE A SERIOUS 
1e 
Interest is more keenly aroused 
7 when the pupils are able to take MEDICAL PROBLEM! 
7 pictures of the wild flowers, or cul- 
m tivated grains, or the habitat of the 
“ small wild animals or birds. ‘Thus 
z they not only learn photography 
on but they develop an interest in sub- 
ps jects which they might never con- 
- tact otherwise. 
id HEALTH CLUB 
ry I don’t know just how our | 
“ Health Club started, or who start- 
“a ed it, but it became very popular. 
. I can hardly recall a school year in ¥~¥~¥ >». $< 
which «+: did not organize one. 
This club conducted ten- or fifteen- : 
minute meetings daily. At frequent 
nS- ; estes ‘ > 
on intervals different monitors were 
elected who inspected the pupils; 
; sometimes they gave awards for 
4 neat appearances or healthful prac- HE GENERAL PUBLIC looks on lice infestation as a “disgrace.” More serious is the 
. tices. A short item on some phase ; ‘ . ’ 
of health or hygiene would be giv- fact that lice are disease carriers ... may transmit typhus fever, favus, impetigo, 
en, or news clippings concerning | " eee ‘ adi : —_ , . 
cts wider weed be dhemnand | trench fever and other dangerous diseases. The direct irritation may cause violent 
al- a : Thies , t: ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° i ‘ ° . 
me discussed. ‘This club made health | itching with scratching and infection, urticaria and vagabonds’ disease. 
posters for the room which helped : 
very much to encourage general 
cs. cleanliness. These children also A-200 KILLS LICE... QUICKLY! ...no greasy salve to stain clothing. 
answered magazine advertisements 
" sponsored by the makers of beauty A-200 Pyrinate Liquid has won the general WILL THIS HELP YOU? 
it aids, ‘Their correspondence often . > os 
4 . : . acceptance o dreds ses rsicians se S j > 1e% "4 
ied resulted in sample bars of soap for acceptance of hundreds of nurses, phy siclans Send for a supply of the le iflet, “Mother... 
; the whole group, tubes of tooth- and teachers as a sure killer of head and body —_ an Important Message.” It can be given to 
paste, health charts, badges, or rib- ‘ . a ; : 
* hes: | “Wlaeue Matte enitens enndie ie lice, and their eggs ...on contact! Itis SAFE children to take home in a sealed envelope. 
study = ae mee of hi = yew h ... non-poisonous, non-irritating and leaves —_ In sympathetic language the mother is told 
more glamorous than it Nad ever : , : ; 
been before and certainly much no tell-tale odor. One 15-minute application —_ about the danger of lice infestation, and how 
more j eSssiVe P ° ° ° ‘ ° ° ° 
- re impressive. kills both lice and their eggs. A-200 is a liquid to cope with it. 
to NEWSPAPER CLUB 
Here again is a club that requires 
je, ‘ j . Wy le rere for ‘ . 
fey J alittle money. We were fortunat McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
in having a duplicator and ade- 
ub. quate supplies of paper and ink Famous fer Quality étnce S32 
available, thus assuring us of a 
promt. im the anle of cwr pepere, feted eee eee een 
a Our weekly meetings were spent in 
We writing and arranging the news- eo) 
paper material for our three-page an McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
monthly paper. All of the writing F 
, a had to be checked first by the pupil —< >) Please send me a supply of the leaflet, “Mother . . . 
_ editor, and then by the teacher or Soo . an Important Message.” 
4 practice teacher. At first, I had to ‘ 
type the stencil, but shortly the ] A-200 Nv. 
7 — ; ame. 
ail- 
('HOUSANDS of Grade Teachers 
ga- are needed in California, Oregon, Street_ — 
pu- Washington, entire West. BIG 
is Salaries. Largest, Most Successful . . 
ine in the West. ROCKY MOUN- City_ Zone___State___ 
ck- TAIN TEACHERS AGENCY, 
DENVER 2, COLORADO. Adv. CO rennsanionesicesesuniens sunagenniemniemndanemnenniensitunenitsienncinaeninapsisiiandinnniat smnnsnsil 
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THE IMPORTANT 
BOOK 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. A 
book 


things. Dh 


bright, just-right about a lot 


of familiar important 


thing is that it tells what is im por- 


fant about them all the wind, an 


apple, the sky, the grass, you, et 
[Hustrated by Leonard Weisgard 
Ages 35-6. $1.50 


TON! FRISSELL'S 
MOTHER GOOSE 


In this beok of gay photographs real 


children act out each of the familias 


rhymes and make a Mother Goose 
all their own With 54 pages ol 
delightful, unposed photographs. All 
Ages $2.50 


JENNY'S MOONLIGHT 
ADVENTURE 


Story and Pictures by ESTHER 
AVERILL. Jenny Linsky, the beloved 
shy black cat of THE CAT CLUB 


and JENNY’S FIRST PARTY, be- 
comes, much to her own surprise, a 
bold and dashing heroine one bright, 


Ages 5 10. $1.50 


moonlight night. 


THE STORY OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By MAY McNEER. 

CORNELIUS DeWiITT. 
Regions of 
Southwest, 


Lithographs by 
In this latest 
book, 
its history and _ its 
real. Tllus- 
black and 

$1.75 


America” Amer- 


was 


present, become vividly 


trations in color and 


c 


white Aves 5-10, 


COCOLO 


and illustrated by 


BETTINA. 
a little donkey, lived happily 


Written 
Cocolo, 
on a tiny island until a spoiled little 
rich girl took him away. The story 
of Cocolo’s trip back to his home is 
and delightful. Ages 5-10. 


$2.50 


aiusine 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, N. Y. 16 





TEACH 
“pneUCas 
nNaviela Thay 


Toler Tint 





mow made clear and meaningful when Social 
Studies are taught with Modern’s Comprehensive 
Series Social Studies Maps of the United States. 


Designed to serve children and aid teachers in 
grade school classes, these authentic maps are 
carefully organized, accurate and simple of 


understanding. 


Offered for your approval. Write now for NO 


RISK plan of purchase. 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. GOSHEN, 


Dept. 649 
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The ends of human life -- the purposes of society 
«-the means of reconciling freedom and order are 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Young Readers 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Gabriel Churchkitten and_ the 
Moths, written and illustrated by 
Margot Austin (E. P. Dutton & 


Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10; $1.25). 
Stories of the three animal 


friends, Peter Churchmouse, Trumpet 
Churchdog, and Gabriel Churchkitten 
and their good Parson Pease-Porridge. 


The Golden Mother 
lected by Jane Werner; 
by Alice and Martin 


Goose, sc- 
illustrated 
Provenson 


Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1230 
Avenue of the Americas. Rocke- 


feller Center, New York 20; $1.50). 

Favorite Mother Goose rhymes with 
full-color pictures on every page. An 
attractive Giant Book 
washable cover. 


Golden with 


Johnny Maple-Leaf, by Alvin R. 
Tresselt; illustrations by Roger 
Duvoisin (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16; $2.00). 

The cycle of the seasons as 
by a little maple leaf just emerging 
from the spring bud—to the day he 
goes to sleep beneath the 


seen 


Snow. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
King of the Wind, by Margucrite 


Henry; illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis (Rand Mc! Nally and Co., 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago a 
$2.75). 

A tale of one of the great horses 
of all time, the Godolphin Arabian, 


ancestor of Man o° War. Beautifully 
illustrated in color and in black and 
white. 


Wanted: Two Bikes, by Walter 


Retan; illustrated by Frederick T. 
Chapman (Aladdin Books, 554 
Madison Ave., New York 22; 


$2.50). 

How two boys from a Pennsylvania 
country town earned the money to buy 
their much-wanted bicycles and had 
much fun in the process. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Bittersweet, by Martha Barnhart 
Harper; decorations by Erick Berry 
(Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York 3; $2.50). 
For the mature junior high school 
girl who wants a serious story with 
“adult” romance. . 


The Chestry Oak, written and il- 
lustrated by Kate Seredy (The Vi- 
king Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17; $2.50). 

A beautiful story of a young 
garian prince, who faces the Nazis in 
his country, and, after the death of 
his father, finds his way to America. 


C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, 


Geneseo, New York 


Little Dusty Foot, by Marian W 
Magoon; illustrated by Christine 
Price (Longmans, & Co. 
Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., York 3: 
$2.50). 

A well-told tale of the 
Charlemagne, and of a 
ence in that age. 


Green 


New 


days of 
lad’s experi- 


NEW COLLECTIONS 


Book of Adventure, edited by 
Wilma K. McFarland; illustrated 
by Dorothy Bayley Morse (‘Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 385 Madison Ave. 
New York 17: $2.00). 

A collection of 
Child Life 


“The Color Fairy Books,” by 
Andrew Lang: forewords by Mary 
Gould Davis (Longmans. Green & 
Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3; each $2.00). 

New editions of the R 
and the green, blue, 
panion books with 
and illustrations. 


fifteen stories fron 
Magazine. 


Yo 
d Fai y Bool 
and yellow com 


attractive formats 


Down in Dixie, selected by 
Wilhelmina Harper; illustrated by 
Dorothy Bayley Morse (E, P 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10; $2.75) 
‘Twenty-one stories from she south 
central states for the cight-to-twelve- 
year-olds by such well-known author 
is Anne Merriam Peck, Mabel Leigl 


Hunt, and Charles Finger. 


Here and Now Story Book, by 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell; illustrated 
by H. W. Van Loon and Christine 
Price (E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine, 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10: 
$2.50). 

New and enlarged edition of 
favorite. Realistic 
two to eight. 


an old 


stories for ages 


Just for Fun, selected by Elva § 
Smith and Alice I. Hazeltine: 
decorations by Leonard Weisgard 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16: 
$2.75) 

A collection of 
and poems for all 
pageants 


A Rocket in My Pocket, by Cat 
Withers; illustrated by Susanne 
Suba (Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 251 
Fourth Ave., New York 10; $3.50 
Over four hundred chants, riddles 
tongue-twisters, jingles, and tall tales 
from all parts of the United States 


St. Nicholas Anthology, edited » 
Henry S. Commager (Random 
House, Ine., 457 Madison Ave 
New York 22; $5.00). 

A beautiful book of the best stories 
poems, and pictures from the old * 
Nicholas Magazine. For all ages 


humorous stories 
ages, including 


and charades. 
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The Duplicator Goes 
to School 


(Continued from page 24) 


inexpensive tools. Also hatching, 
cross-lining, and shading are pos- 
sible. 

The stencil, when ready, is 
clamped upon a revolving drum 
containing a fountain of semifluid 
ink which seeps upon a cloth pad, 
also bound around the cylinder. 
The contact of the paper with the 
perforated stencil prints the copy. 


Kind of paper. We have found 
that almost anything will do. The 
smoother surface and better quality 
of paper will produce the better 
impression—but most of the dupli- 
cators work pretty well, even on 
ordinary newsprint paper. 

Uses for duplicators. Some of 
the uses, in a school of large regis- 
tration, taken from our own expe- 
rience include the following. 

A, Outline maps. 
B. Questionnaires. 
C. Office forms. 





1, Summaries of monthly reports. 
2. Orders for supplies. 

3. A form on which notices may 
be sent to all teachers. 

4. Form notices to parents about 
truancy, tardiness, scholastic warn- 
ings, early dismissal, and so on. 

9. Report blanks for daily ab- 
sences. 

6. Comparative forms on which to 
record progress of study, test re- 
ports, and so on. 

D. Notices of P.T.A. meetings or 
other special gatherings. 





E. Programs. 

F. Courses of study, 

G. School newspapers. 

H. Patterns for tracing or cutting. 
I. Seatwork and tests of all kinds. 
1. Matching words and pictures. 
2. Outline pictures to be colored 
with crayons or brush, 

In conclusion. ‘There’s a big field 
for the duplicator in the average 
schoolroom. A teacher who does 
not use it to the full is passing up 
one of the most effective teaching 
devices. 


Making a stencil for this type of 























‘ W machine requires a little more care 
— than for the other means of dupli- 
~ cation. The typewriting must be 
" clear-cut, even, and distinct. Cor- 
recting errors is rather a fussy job. 
cal While the stencil duplicator can 
print but one color at a time (black 
ink is ordinarily used), its clear- 
ness, sharpness, and finished effect 
is make it one of the best of all types. 
Disadvantages are the cost of the 
1 by stencils, extra time required in pre- 
rated paring it, and its tendency to off- 
omas set, as the ink takes some time to 
Ave., dry. ‘The newer models have some 
very excellent automatic devices b 
fron which make for speed, cleanliness, 
and efficiency. : 
Preparing a master copy. ‘Vhis j 
by is one of the most important steps 
Mary in all duplicating. The quality of 
en & the reproductions depends on the : 
York» quality of the master sheet or sten- ; oe ze. 
cil, no matter what the method “4, 
Bool used. , Ss : : 
com Have a hard, level surface to ‘al “wv + 2 ; 
rinats work on. One of the best surfaces my ~*~ F of i . ; 
is a sheet of glass 10” x 12” or «tf ee. i ._ “ 
by larger. On this, place your master - ale, \) :* ; . | 4 _ _— 
d by sheet, your hectograph carbon, and . is: 4 
, ' 
P the picture or outline that you are “ : 7 
— going to trace. If the master sheet yy” . 
is for one of the gelatin-type dupli- 
cators, place the carbon between a+ 
ot the original and the master sheet. And all year round New York Central 
ithors . for = -~ ype, place the vl . 
igh on underneath the master, so that . . 
) a reversed image may appear on takes you right to the Big Town Ss hear ti 
its back. 
by DY Attach the sheets at one or two Deena Den nen 
rated corners by a small bit of gummed Your Easter, Summer or Christmas 4 
istine tape, so that they will not move | Vaeation in New York starts as you step off FR EE r] 
- around in the process of drawing. | a train in famous Grand Central Terminal ” 


10; Use a hard pencil, 1H or 2H, 


: ... Close to leading hotels... within brief 
sharpened to a fine point, or else 


Vacation Guide tothe 








. . th» | blocks of Times Square theatres and Fifth exciting all-year vaca- 
n old use a tracing stylus. Go over the een canaiieeeaiimeiiate 
. . . e “es . > 7 on Spots yo yé 5s 
ages lines of the original, tracing them | Avenue shops. ae aia ; 
—_-. a . : pid via New York Central 
exactly, ‘This is particularly neces- Ni Falls. 
<a? sary in the case of faces or features, Y aman “™ Dt, =4 lagara Falls, the 
tine: especially eyes or mouth, where a . ~“hS See Manhattan by Day from some Great Lakes, the Adirondacks, Canada, 
. : aa ae st a “ e * . 
gard slight variation may change the ee skyscraper summit, Visit old St. Paul’s 
lee. expression entirely. where Washington worshipped. Sail to derlands. For your free copy, send this 


16: Press on hard. A faint impres- 
sion won't print well. You can 
trace, draw, typewrite, or letter by 


the Statue of Liberty, and watch world’s coupon to New York Central, Room 
b] 


: : 13341, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
greatest port in action. Lunch at cosmo- 
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New England and the Western Won- 
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tories : . ° . 
= hand on this master sheet, or com- politan restaurants and quaint sidewalk 
bine all of them, and in varying cafes. Shop the smart stores. Or stroll 
iil a eli - ne ‘ NAME _ a 
combinations of color. If you can through galleries of world art treasures. i nie ” 
Carl draw little sketches, and have a de- 
anne sire to make up your own work, ADDRESS ~~ 
257 there are wide possibilities ahead 
‘ S! . « « _ , r r Ts : = 
"50 of you. Fill Your New York Nights with music... , 
ddles, Many of the educational maga-| opera... concerts... symphonies under the CITT... sone 
tales zines run pages of timely outline | stars, Watch the curtain rise on Broadway 
tes. drawings in each issue just for this] hits, See big time broadcasts and telecasts. ¥ STATE 
urpose. 1D ywever, try to re- é ; . / tas 
“d bi Purpose. Do not, he ever, Wi Dine out and dance the night away to the LY fb ie 
produce the pages of printed work- . Skea 
\dom rhythm of famous bands. rs . 


Ave hooks put out by various textbook 


houses. This material is copy- 
e righted, its reproduction is express- 
jones ly forbidden, and after all, it is the CW O r <q en Tra 
d Si 





bread-and-butter of the author as 
well as the publisher, | 


s 





The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 
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WINSTON FLASHES 


BOGGED down with committee work on 


reader selection ? 


Winston's staff can help 
you with monographs and vocabulary 
tudies for the famous Easy Grown IN 


Reaping. Write Winston FLASHES 


ww 


POCAHONTAS’ wedding day- 
ago this April 5—recalls chil thood’ s lost 


35 years 


sense of major disappointment upon learn 
John who wed 
the Indian Princess was Rolfe, not Smith. 


ing that the surname of the 


ern 


What would 


but a sense of 


*). « MIND your arithmetic. 


life be without arithmetic 
horrors?” 


to a little 


izo. Today, 


a famous English essayist said 
girl more than a hundred years 
his counsel still holds, and we 
know of no better way for little girls (boys, 
too) to follow through than via the popu 
lar AntruMEtTIC Wk UseSeries, Grades 1-9 


ne 
DEATH rides the highway on week-ends at 


the rate of 40° of an entire year’s traffic 


deaths and 35% of injuries. 


ie i al 


LEATHER 


ostrich from South 


alligator from South America, 
Africa, 
England, pin seal from Alaska, saddle from 
the U. S.—these 
one famous wallet 


morocco from 


are sources of supply for 
Our 
Nercunpors Greocraputes cover still a 


manufacturer. 


wider territory and many great industries. 


OPI 


CIRCUS a la Ringling began 65 years ago 
Tony Ty er, 
by James Otis, published four years before 
that, is still the best circus story ever 
written. Available in The Winston CLEAR- 
Type Poputar Cuiassics. 


as a traveling wagon show. 


Pwr 


NANCY’S WORLD is that of a real child 
in a real first grade. It is the apropos title 
of the first book in the new WINstToN 
SociaLStupres Series. Mary Willcockson 
is the author; Dr. Roy A. Price, chief 
consultant. 

PA 


ANTIBIOTIC, Benelux, 
jeep, F M, brucellosis ,video,allergy. All these 


genocide, Atabrine, 


new words may be 
found in Tue Wrns- got HERS 
TON Dictionary, Col- 
lege Edition, the only 
dictionary that makes 
for easy reference by 
incorporating in the 
body of the book new 
words as they come 


into usage. 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 











Dallas | 
Toronto 


Lés Angeles 15 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Teachers to Use 





SCHOOL TEXTS 


Building Our Communities, by 
Clyde Moore, Helen M. Carpenter, 
Gertrude M. Lewis, and Fred B. 
Painter (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

197 Fifth Ave., New York 17; 
$2.52) 

Children exposed to this material 
clearer 
this 
types ot 


cannot fail to have a under 


standing of the vastness of great 


country, and the various 


communities located in the deserts, 


on the ranges, and in mining areas 


Farming communities, forest commu- 


nities, a fishing community, and a city 
community are also included. The 
text stresses “learning by doing” with 


suveestions for committee work, con 


struction activities, vocabulary study, 


films. In 
narrative form, with pertinent illustra- 


supplementary reading, and 


tions, some of which are full page, it is 
a hook children 


can read easily. 


which fourth-grade 


Life around Us, by Eva Knox 
Evans; illustrated by Vana. Earle 
Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, 
Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3; 
$1.28 

Through intriguing stories, children 
using this book will learn to under- 
stand life in their immediate neigh- 


horhood. Chapter titles include, “The 


Ilouse That Was Different,” “What 
Happened at School,’ “Trucks at 
the Market,” “Cleaning the Chicken 


Ifouse,” and others. It is written in 
manuscript form, and has color illus- 
trations. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
words are familiar to second-graders. 
Numbers for You, by Frances E. 
Neale and Harry Karstens ( Lyons 
& Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16). Book A, Grade one; 


bre 
$.52. 

“These workbooks,” claim the au- 
thors, “incorporate the experience and 


philosophy of today’s leaders in _pri- 
mary education.” The program is 
thorough and carefully graded, de- 
signed to give the child’s first experi- 
with numbers “meaning before 
mastery.” Rhymes, comparisons, find- 
ing a certain number of objects, col- 
oring selected numbers on a page, as 
well as activities to be performed in 
the classroom provide meaningful drill. 


enee 


Sounds We Use, Part One and 
Two, by Maxine Dunfee (Follett 
Pub. Co., 1257 S. Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago 5; $.32) 


This is a “20th century” workbook 
in phonics, following a carefully 
planned phonic program that begins 


with recognition of initial consonants. 
Finding pictures of words that begin 
alike, pictures of words that rhyme, 
matching pictures and words, building 
new words, choosing right words, find- 
ing parts of words, and many other 
phonics activities are included. The 
vocabulary is carefully chosen for the 
first two grades, 
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PROFESSION AL BOOKS 


Choral Teaching at the Junior 
High School Level, 


by Genevieve 


A. Rorke (Hall & McCreary Co.., 
134 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5; 
$2.00 

Although designed particularly for 


the music teacher who teaches junior 


high school pupils, this book has many 
teachers of elementary 


Procedure for testing voices is 


suggestions for 
grades. 


suggested; recommendations for pre- 


senting a part song are given; songs 
suitable for early experience in sight 
singing are listed, and general hints on 


recreational singing are listed. Part 
IIL is devoted to suggestions for suc- 
cessful glee clubs for girls and boys. 


Ilints for successful public pertorm- 


ances are also mad 

Exploring a First Grade Curricu- 
lum; a Co-operative Project in 
Selected Schools, prepared by a 
committee of the Division of In- 
Research and the Di- 
vision of ‘Tests and Measurements 
Board of Education of the City 
of New York, Bureau of Reference, 
Research and Statistics, 110 Liv- 
ingston Street, Brooklyn 2, N-.Y., 
Pub. No. 30; $.50). 


this 


structional 


The purpose of report is to 


present the problems of three New 
York City schools in the Harlem dis- 
trict, and the attempts that were 


made to solve these problems with the 
results achieved. ‘There are 
may help many 
investigated included the 
physical limitations in the learning en- 
vironment, the fluctuation of staff and 
pupil population, complex community 
problems, needed curricular adjust- 
ments, and the initiation of a new 
point of view in evaluation. The ap- 
pendix includes new type tests, helps 
for the study of individual children, 
and selected references for improving 
first-grade programs. 


ideas stat- 
ed which schools. 


Problems 


Film and Education, edited by 
Godfrey M. Elliot, Editor in Chief 
of Young America Films, Inc. 
(Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 

t., New York 16; $7.50). 

This book thirty-seven 
chapters, each written by an outstand- 
ing authority in the educational field. 
It presents an overall view of the use 
of the film as an educational instru- 
ment. The application of the film to 
the fields of reading, science, mathe- 
matics, studies, and language 
arts, and to vocational education and 
the fine discussed, and basic 
techniques for its use are reviewed. 
The use of the film outside the class- 
room—in industry, in government, in 
adult forum groups, and in the armed 
The last 


consists of 


social 


arts, are 


services—is also presented. 
suggestions for securing 
public support of audio-visual pro- 
grams, ideas for local programs, and 
how to build a_ co-operative film 
library for community and school. 


section gives 
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Bounce’s New Name 
(Continued from page 26) 





Everyone came on tiptoe and 
what do you think they saw? 
Bounce Bunny was having his 
Easter party! There he sat quiet- 
ly nibbling away on the fresh green 
cabbage leaves of Lelia’s Mexican 
Easter nest. 

How the children laughed when 
Chuck picked him up and put him 
back into his cage. 

“Bounce, you naughty, naughty 
rabbit! You spoiled Lelia’s Easter 
nest,” scolded Ann. 

Lelia gave her a grateful look. 
“That’s all right,” laughed Lelia, 
brushing the tears off her cheeks. 
“Bounce wanted to have an Easter 
party “too.” 

“Now come and sit at your 
place, Lelia, and see the surprise 
we have for you,” said Ann. 

The children sat down at the ta- 
bles. They all waited for Ann to 
get the basket they had made for 
Lelia. 

“O-oh, this American Easter 
basket is so pretty,” said Lelia. 
“And all of your most beautiful 
eggs are in it! Thank you, thank 
you. This is a good party even if 
Bounce did cat up my cabbage-leaf 
nest. I don’t care at all, now!” 

Then everyone began to eat the 
eggs and to talk about how Bounce 
got out of his cage. 

“Do you know what?” said Ann, 
in between mouthfuls of egg, “I 
don’t think that we should call him 
Bounce any more. After what he 
did to Lelia’s nest, I think that he 
needs a new name.” 

“Maybe,” said Chuck. 
name are you thinking of?” 

“T’d like to name him Nibbler!” 
answered Ann. 

The first-graders laughed and all 
agreed that Nibbler was a fine 
name. 
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Fun with Words 
(Continued from page 14) 


AY wheel—(1) day, (2) play, 
(3) bay, (4) say, (5) way, (6) 
May, (7) hay, (8) lay, (9) Ray, 
(10) gay, (11) pay, (12) jay. 

ILL wheel—(1) pill, (2) fill, 
(3) bill, (4) Jill, (5) still, (6) gill, 
(7) sill, (8) quill, (9) hill, (10) 
kill, (11) mill, (12) dill. 





Blackie Finds a Home 
(Continued from page 26) 


“Oh, little black duck, will you 
be my pet?” she asked. 

Blackie bowed his head as his 
mother had taught him to do. The 
little girl picked him up and 
hugged and hugged him so tightly 
he could scarcely breathe. ‘Then 
she pulled at his feathers and she 
carried him by his funny little 
feather tail. Blackie did not like 
that at all. He fluttered his wings 
and flew away from her and went 
waddle, waddle, waddle, waddle, 

wn the road. 

Soon some boys saw Blackie and 
began to throw stones at him. Poor 
Blackie! He wished that he were 
back at the farm, But he did not 

now the way back. 











He came to another house. A 
girl and boy were playing in the 
yard. Blackie started to hurry by 
but the little girl said, “Look at 
that darling duck, Bruce. He seems 
tired and hungry. Let’s get him 
something to eat.” 

“All right, you watch him and 


held out her hand and said, “Here, 
Blackie,” he bowed his head and 
waddled right up to her. 

Deanna and Bruce stroked his 
feathers softly and gave him some 
corn and a pan of water. How 
happy he was! He drank some; 
then plunged right into it. 


“He may be someone clse’s pet, 
but you may keep him until some- 
one claims him if you take good 
care of him. You must feed him 
every day and give him fresh water 
to drink and perhaps fix a place 
for him to swim.” 

“Yes, Mother, we will take good 


I'll run and get some corn. Be care- 
ful not to frighten him, Deanna.” 

Blackie gave a tired little sigh. 
“I believe this will be a_ nice 
home,” he thought, “for the chil- 
dren look kind.” When Deanna 


the porch 


ported. 





“Look at him! 
him for a pet?” Bruce asked. 


Just then a woman came out on 
. “Oh, Mother, we just 
found a little duck,” 


Deanna re- 


May we keep 


care of him. Won't we, Blackie?” 

Blackie ducked his head and 
brought it up with a “Quack, 
quack, quack, quack, quack.” He 
had found a good home and he 
was a happy little duck. 











They’ve Got Their Hands Ina 


ry 


The black blocks these men 
are moving represent thousands 
of tons of coal—and they're lay- 
ing out the machinery that will 
move it from the heart of a 
mountain. Today’s mines are 
planned for years ahead by 
mining engineers like these. 
Through advanced geological 
surveys, they engineer around “" 
“faults” in coal seam formation, /\ 
plan transport, ventilation and 
pumping systems, design en- 
tries and haulage ways. In short, 
they're the designers of Amer- 
ica’s modern coal producing 
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Want to know more fascinating facts about coal? 
There are so many of them, you'll enjoy adding to 
your knowledge. To help your classes learn them 
easily, we've prepared an interesting booklet, Per- 
tinent Facts About Coal. Mail the coupon today for 
your free copies. 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C.~ 
| Please send me _free copies of 
PERTINENT Facts ABpout Coat. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 







8 New 
“HOW-TO-DO-IT”’ 
Booklets 


Just published by 


Film Council of America 


With teacher and parent groups all over the 


country evidencing a constantly growing interest in 


auc lo-visual ed 


perhaps the Film Council of America might be able to 


help you help your school, P. coy 


The Film Council is at your service on a 
community level as a non-profit, non- 


political ‘‘clearing house’’ for 
coordinating the efforts of produc ers, 
a - ¢ , 
distributors, and users of cultural, 


training, and educati 


ion on ace operaty e¢ community leve 


or community. 





Here are the 8 titles in the series: 


@ **HoOwW TO OBTAIN AND SCREEN FILMS FOR COM- 

MUNITY USE on s cting, ordering, book ng 

films; distr t 

e** W TO EVALUATE FILMS FoR COMMUNITY USE” 
naiveis of pro ’ t< nimnunityv groups 

.«** y 4 « ! 4 URVEY OF COMMUNITY 

PILM NEFDS AND RE ecre juest naires, list 

f yro 

e **How 1 RGANIZE AND CONDUCT COMMUNITY 

FILM WoORKSHOF fo Increase utilization of films, 

eo ‘*How RGANIZE A FILM FESTIVAL he 

fur planning showings, selecting films, etc 

e “How TO CONDUCT A COMMUNITY FILM ForuM™ 

— methods of anning discussion meetings with 

himns as ba i 


@ **HOW TO ORGANIZE A COMMUNITY FILM INFOR- 


fATION CENTER material and information to 


he p you iocally 
e ‘How To Form A Fitm councit"’ with lists of 


existing cou $, constitutions, etc. 











Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality for real 


chewing satisfaction. 





) 
” 


na! films. Whatever your problems 


or questions about films, here’s an 


aut] 


ventic, reliable source for answers. 


The Film Council's eight new booklets, 
with clear, simple information are each 


designed to aid in a particular phase of 


film use for school, club, and commu- 
nity. They are offered at a cost of 15¢ 
each, or the complete set of 8 for $1, 
postpaid, 

if further interested, just write directly to 
Film Council of America, 6 West 


Ontario Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 





PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 


Against Medical Expenses Resulting from 
Illness or Accident 

Policy covers doctor bills, surgical charges, 
hospital confinement costs, nurses’ fees, 
X-rays, etc. for each person; up to $590 on 
any accident, $100 on any illness and $1,000 
in case of accidental death. 

The Cost is Amazingly Low 
Write for Information Today 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
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Pa 
c7 Each Doz. 
Stiver Plated $.4 § 35 
Geld Piated 50 45 
Sterling Silver .60 bo Ea. by 
1-10 Gold Pilled .90 Sb Each Doz Dé C 12s Each 
Sliver Plated $1.00 $. 96 Gold Plated 5. 
R 525 Each Geld Piated 1.2 |= 
Sterling Sliver 2.2 Steriing Si ver 1.40 1.30 Sterling Sliver Bs) 
Sterling Silver 1-10 Gold Filied 1.60 61.70 Goid Filled 1.00 
10 kt. top 3.75 " 
‘senate i. Gul 7.60 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 


per cent Federal Tax. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Hopscotch over the Caribbean 


(Continued from page 58) 


not taste like the coconut found in 
the stores at home the mamey, 
mango, fresh pineapple, chicken 
asopayo, pasteles, and even cabrito, 
or goat, which is quite palatable. 

We sailed leisurely down to San 
Juan on the freighter—and what a 
marvelous way that is to rest and 
eat and rest again! We watched 
eagerly for other ships and for a 
smudge on the horizon which 
would betoken land, because even 
the Caribbean can seem large and 
a bit awesome. We enjoyed walk- 
ing around the decks and watching 
the sun come up over the sea. 

Slowly we moved into San Juan 
harbor, past Morro Castle and oth- 
er fortifications which had 
built in the sixteenth and 
teenth centuries. We could sce 
plainly the sentry boxes which pro- 
vided the shoulder-patch design 
of the U.S. Antilles Forees. Our 
ship swung lazily at anchor while a 
group of native stevedores carefully 
unloaded the dynamite in padded 
Sundown came before we 
made the dock and we were repaid 
for our wait by the awe-inspiring 
spectacle of the Puerto Rican cap- 
itol building outlined in_a blaze of 
electric lights. 

In San Juan we soon discovered 
did later in other Car- 
places—that, if a person 
seems genuinely interested in the 
country and its customs, he is met 
more than halfway by its inhabi- 
tants. We were treated royally 
everywhere we went, and even 
though the people laughed at the 
Americanas and their attempts at 
Spanish, it was a friendly laughter 
in which we, too, could join. 

We walked the narrow streets 
of the shopping districts and bar- 
gained for gardenias at thirty-five 
cents a dozen. We rode wildly 
careening busses ( guaguas) through 
the residential sections, where all 
the passengers attempted to be our 
personal sight-seeing guides and 
point out the places of interest. We 
crossed the bay on an open, pre- 
cariously balanced, double-decker 
ferry, and in the evenings danced 
to bands whose maracas rattled 
with a strange beat. 

We couldn’t help but smile at 
the shag rugs on the floors and 
seats of taxis, whose drivers per- 
versely charged a “buck” for a ride 
of a single block as well as for one 
of several miles. And we were 
thankful for the siesta hours (noon 
to 2:00 p.m.) when all the stores 
closed their doors and we were al- 
lowed a much needed rest. 

Proprietors of various restau- 
rants obligingly gave us recipes 
which they laboriously translated 
into English—for the native dishes 
that we particularly liked. Later 
I caught myself giggling as I at- 
tempted to shop in the native gro- 
cery for the necessary ingredients. 
It is true that since my return I 
have had to substitute cornhusks 
for banana leaves, but the achiote 
sauce which I was able to bring 
hack adequately compensated for 
that, and my friends tell me they 
like pasteles almost as well as I said 
they would, 


been 
scvcen- 


he NCS, 


as we 
ibbean 


From San Juan we took a driv 
over the Cordilleras to Ponce. |o- 
cated on the southern coast of 
Puerto Rico, the second largest city 
on the island. Here we found a 
less commercial atmosphere, and 
we roamed through the native 
markets buying maracas and achi- 
ote seeds. Here also I was intro- 
duced to mosquito nets on the beds, 
and for them I was thankful, for | 
soon decided it was better to swel- 
ter under a net than to be besieged 
by legions of flying demons. 

From the balcony of my room at 
the hotel I could see the Parque de 
Bombas, or fire station, in all its 
medieval grandeur. Lavish paint- 
ing and decorating made it a mem- 
orable sight in its place of honor 
in one of the town’s two plazuelas. 

The islands over which we flew 
on our way to Charlotte Amalie 
made me realize why Columbus 
had been reminded of the story of 
St. Ursula and the cleven thousand 
virgins, and had called the group 
the Virgin Islands. Everywhere we 
looked, islets dotted the sea, some 
inhabited and some barren and de- 
serted. Driving into town after our 
arrival at the airport, we noticed 
with amazement the water caches 
built against the hillsides. ‘They 
were cnormous triangular concret: 
slabs, down which rain water slides 
into reservoirs. ‘The natives brin: 
buckets and pans, turn a spigot 
and get their water. The hills wer 
bare and dry-looking, but the water 
seemed to flow easily when it was 
turned on. 

The strects here showed the re- 
mainder of the Danish influence— 
the names of Kronprindsgade and 
Dronningengade still are in my 
memory. From our hotel porch we 
could see the harbor and great 
mounds of bauxite waiting ship- 
ment to Canada for use in the 
manufacture of aluminum. 

Here, too, the shops were pure 
delight. Charlotte Amalic is a free 
port—which means no customs, no 
excise taxes, and no state taxes are 
applied to the imported tweeds, 
perfumes, silver, and linens found 
in the shops. We also shopped at 
the Islands Co-operative, where na- 
tive goods are sold for the benefit 
of the craftsman. Embroidery, wo- 
ven place mats, straw hats, and 
bags were here in abundance. 

If ever there was a place in 
which one could relax completely- 
it is Charlotte Amalie. The world 
and its troubles seem very far be- 
hind, and you feel as though you 
were living in a sleepy, isolated 
village. 

I had read The Golden Hac 
and Lydia Bailey, but I was still 
unprepared for Haiti, From_ the 
minute you step from the plane 
until you leave, you are beset on 
every side by venders—everyone 
sells things. At night, driving along 
the roads leading out of Port-au- 
Prince, one is amazed by the sight 
of candles burning in front of every 
hut, and on arickety table is sprea¢ 
what the owner has to sell. It may 
be a bottle of the local soda pop 
or nails pulled from old boxes, © 

(Continued on page 88 
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A Present for Uncle Pedro 
(Continued from page 40) 
| drive MOTHER—Yes, Pedro, both of little ones. And I want you each 
ce, lo- them. Maria is older, and does to make a present for your Uncle 
ast of better. And the next time she Pedro. (Slowly and dramatically.) 
‘st city shears her pet kid, she will have I shall bring a surprise for the one 
und a enough wool for a blanket. whose present I like most. You 
and UNCLE PEDRO—And what about must make it all by yourself. No 
native Carlos and Eduardo? one can help you. Agreed? 
| achi- caRLos—I make pottery. Last | cHiLpREN—Agreed! Yes, yes, 
intro- month I sold a bow! at the market. Uncle Pedro! Right, Uncle Pedro. 
: beds, I am learning to make silver jewel- We'll try, Uncle Pedro. 
, for I ry, too. UNCLE PEDRO—And now, buenos 
» swel- EDUARDO—I make sombreros and = noches, muchachos, hasta la vista. 
‘sieged wallets—not very well—but I make CHILDREN—Buenos noches. Hasta 
them. la vista. (They go into hut.) 
om at UNCLE PEDRO (tasting another MOTHER—That will make them 
jue de tortilla)—You have good cooks more particular with their hand- 
all its here, I must say. This dinner is work. It’s a good idea, Pedro. 
paint- a work of art. FATITER--But you did not need to 
mem- MOTHER=The girls helped. They bribe them. ‘They would do their 
honor are learning to make good tortillas best without the prize, just because 
zuelas. and enchiladas. they were making something for 
e flew FATHER—They are all good, my their adored Uncle Pedro. 
\malie children. Take away the dishes UNCLE PpEDRO—We shall see- 
umbus now, and we shall have music. When I return again in half a year, 
ory of (As the girls take the tableware we shall see. 
yusand into the hut, the others sing a gay . 
group song. ) oo SCENE 2 
cre we MOTHER—Now, to bed, children. (Mother and children are seated 
some Tomorrow is another busy day. in front of the hut.) 
nd de- Say good night to your uncle. MOTHER—I hope your presents 
er our (The children line up.) are all finished. Uncle Pedro will 
joticed UNCLE PEDRO—Good night, my _ be here soon. I have noticed some 
caches nieces and nephews. I shall be go- diligent work around here lately. 
They ing away early so I shall not see MANUEL—You have been so busy 
nicret you in the morning. I[’ll be back with the new baby you could not 
"slides again to visit you in six or seven watch us as we worked. Here’s 
brin: months, when I shall again be in’ mine, a silver ring. 
spigot the neighborhood. ‘Then I shall EDUARDO—Mine is a leather wal- Land 0 candved, ania in ie ane 
Ss wer bring you something from Mexico Iet. The decorations on it are a 
water City because you are all such good (Continued on page 80) e e ° 
It was o 
Play ina romantic new setting 
he re- 
ence— | 
le and 
nm my 
‘ch we eee 
great 
wr a C 's broad horizons beck 
or 4 ANADA’S broad horizons beckon 
you to an away-from-home vacation. 
> pure Come, for a complete change, to this 
a free enchanted land of towering peaks 
ms, no and scenic ocean shore, of quiet lakes 
vache and inviting woodlands. Here 
Saal | Nature adds a plus to your pleasure 
ped at as you sail and swim, golf and motor 
‘re na- and ride. Here, too, are cities you’ve 
benefit always wanted to visit, friends you 
y> Ve m would love to see again. Plan now 
® and Old-World touches add zest to travel . . 
oe eee: genase | in Quebec Province for this refreshingly different 
You will enjoy your vacation so much more if T.C.U. > 7: . ° 
ace = Protection goes with you this year. Why not play vacation. Write for detailed 
etelv- safe? Let T.C.U. be ready to help you over the un- information or use the coupon below. 
world expected rough spots that spoil so many vacations. 
ar be- | safety. He prepared for the accident or distressing Mincas "an tae 
rh you at home or away. This Organization of ‘Teachers for | -++ ALL POINTING TO CANADA 
solated jo lg = ny EA gh a. Now — interesting <=" Sarsign’: Gtenuapneye. 
claims are paid whether you are teaching or on vacation 2. A million square miles of scenic playground. 
3. Friendly cities, hospitable people. 4. Friends 
2 1 “til Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer sae t an ae ee icueiees 
% Right now you can buy at a bargain price the fall. Think of it! Protection for more 6. Near —eany to get to — no border Ir 
m_ th a T.C.U. Policy that will give you protection than six long months at an amazingly red tape”. 7. Your vacation dol- 
plane during the rest of the school year, through low cost! Write or send coupon. No agent lar buys more, goes further. 
set on the long summer vacation and well into will call. NO PASSPORT NEEDED 
— TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 848 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr, eee ae 
r along 
ort-au- FREE [ “~ "" FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~~~ j an teins Sean ‘il 
e sight To the T.C.U., 848 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. | “gage . np Giamentedl ia - 
5 to Teachers i one os Genii te School, Please send me your i » & 
| every ; - I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way | **CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED b 
spread San for Vee oun Protection. Send me, without obligation, the whole | oan i 1 
jo g Bag. tory and the free bag tag. 7 - j Name care on 1! 
It ma Has space for name and address, with My Name ia sce ioe ty Mele Re , 7 I c pines as 
a pop <p We Base only 6 . ae ™ Canada’s Rockies provide a thousand — aioe Hy 
xes, OF S ther ace pe gn Bing they My Address te. —.—_—____..._ glorious picture settings } Town State o vosaono fy! 
SENP THE COUPON ss —— — POD TT ee re ee ek ee 
—_— — _NO AGENT WILL CALL__ STON ee ee eT ee 
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So lagypensive/ 


NOW you can visit Jamaica more quickly 
and inexpensively than ever before. Round- 
trip air tours from all Eastern cities are 
reduced 33°% below former fares. Greatly 
increased hotel and guest house accommoda- 
tions give you a wide selection of choice 
space always, at attractive rates. 


The World’s Loveliest ‘1 Tropic Isle’’ 


JAMAICA 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Unsurpassed Climate 


In any of Jamaica’s “F’ve Resort Areas” you'll 
revel in dependable sunshine, every day, through- 
out the year. The island is almost entirely free 
from rain. In summer the cooling trade winds 
caress the white-sand beaches. The nights are 
cool at sea level and in the mountain resorts. 


Only 3 Hours from Miami 


Via 30 planes weekly, 6-4 hours cruise ships from New York. U. 8S. 
from New Orleans, 11 from Mon- and Canadian citizens with return 
treal, 9 from Toronto. Steamships tickets need no passports. For fold- 
from New Orleans every Friday; er, see your travel agent, or inquire 


THE JAMAICA TOURIST TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
400 Madison Ave., New York 17; 
1633 du Pont Bidg., Miami 36; or Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. |. 


THE JAMAICA TOURIST TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD, 
400 Madison Ave., New York 17 


Please send Jamaica folder to 


Name 


: me ° . 

} . . — ‘ Address 
The grandeur of Jamaica’s Blue Moun- 

tains, rising to over seven thousand 

feet from tropical valleys, isa never-to- 

be-forgotten thrill for every visitor. 


City State 

















The Farm in Springtime 


(Continued from page 19) 


3. Becoming familiar with spelling 
while copying original verses, songs, 
and invitations. 

t, Visiting the school library cach 
Monday. 

). Reporting farm experiences and 
observations. 

6. Bringing and sharing many 
books from home and other places. 
7. Reading stories in small groups 
to one another, and dramatizing 
several. 

8. Individually finding, choosing, 
and reading many stories concern- 
ing the farm. 

9. Using the table of contents free- 
ly in finding farm materials. 

B. Science. 

1. Bringing to school and discuss- 
ing pussy willows. 

2. Discussing, planting, and observ- 
ing tulips, hyacinths, and grains. 
3. Making and reading many 
charts and records on “Signs of 
Spring” and “New Animals on the 
Farm.” 

4. Studying and reading about 
farm animals. 

>. Discussing, bringing to class, and 
examining twigs of common trees. 
C’. Health. 

|. Writing and reading fruit and 
vegetable charts and health rhymes. 
2. Making booklets of health rules 
and booklets of farm fruits. 

3. Making many blackboard draw- 
ings of vegetables. 

4. Reading and listening to health 
stories. 


5. Learning to cat vegetables more 
willingly. 

D. Art. 

1. Drawing pictures for the charts. 
2. Making books and friezes. 

3. Modeling and constructing a 
quantity of farm animals and 
buildings. 

4. Making large floor units of 
farm buildings and yards, including 
people, animals, plants, and trees. 
KE. Social science. 

1. Having the opportunity to con- 
tribute to, and to co-operate with, 
their own social group. 

2. Choosing committees to make 
buildings, animals, and so on. 

4. Going on excursions to see farm 
shelters, food, fields of grain, and a 
meadow. 

F. Music. 

1. Learning new songs. 

2. Composing and singing songs. 
3. Improving in group singing. 
G. Numbers. 

1. Gaining a clearer idea of terms 
and relations such as lighter, heav- 
ier, as much as, inch, and bushel. 
2. Finding specific pages in books. 
3 Reviewing the days of the week 
and months of the year. 


CULMINATION 


The activity culminated in hav- 
ing the parents visit the classroom 
farm. The children wrote the in- 
vitations and proudly carried them 
home to give to their parents. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 





You owe yourself a vacation! Take 
the high road to fun and give your wander- 
lust a purpose this year with indescribably 
restful days in scenic South Dakota—the 
land where so much beauty is so near for so 
many! Golfing, swimming, fishing, boating, 
hiking, riding, touring . . . these pleasures 
and many more make your fun-filled Black 
Hills holiday a memorable occasion. Cool 
mountain streams and lakes. . . pine-clad 
peaks . . . intriguing gorges . . . all join ina 
wholesome conspiracy for your fondly- 
remembered enjoyment! No matter what 
your pleasure may be, South Dakota is for 
you! Plan now your visit to the colorful, 
neighborly Black Hills of South Dakota! 


A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director 
Pierre, S. D. 


*Highest Mountains East of the Rockies 
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Youll Aaue a 
Perfect Vacation 


MISSOURI 





@A lot of folks who have been 
here tell us the best part about 
@ vacation in Missouri is that you 
can do just about anything you 
want to. They also like the good ac- 
commodations at reasonable rates. 

Missouri is a scenic state with 
plenty of smocth highways, lakes 
and streams, historic spots . . . an 
excellent place to play and rest. 

Plan now to enjoy a fine vaca- 
tion in Missouri. Swim, ride horse- 
back, play golf or tennis, fish or 
just relax and rest... have a good 
time all the time! 


Send Coupon for FREE FOLDER 


Filled with colorful illus- i > 
trations, Send coupon / 


now! 
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Heart of America 





The Troubled Tail 


(Continued from page 27) 


should think you are a Tail that 
belongs to Nobody. You know, the 
whole trouble is that you don’t 
know who you really are!” 

“Indeed?” snorted the Tail cold- 
ly, edging away. 

“No, no, no. Don’t go away!” 
‘The Mouse yanked him back. 

“I don’t see any use in continu- 
ing our conversation,” said the 
Tail. “Kindly let me pass.” 

“Oh, dear,” said the Mouse, “I 
believe Pll just have to tell you out 
and out and not be delicate about 
it. My friend, you really do be- 
long to Someone. You belong to 
yourself! You're a Tail that doesn’t 
need to belong to Anybody because 
you belong to yourself. YOU ARE 
A WORM!” 

“What!” cried the Tail. “Do 
you really mean that?” exclaimed 
the Worm who thought he was a 
Tail. “Oh, dear! This is so sud- 
den. I don’t quite know how to 
take it.” 

The flustered Worm curled and 
uncurled himself. He examined 
himself all over while the Mouse 
talked soothingly. Finally he was 
convinced that he was indeed a 
Worm and not a Tail, and that he 
did belong to Somebody—HIM- 
SELF! 

He crawled away at last in a 
happy daze. And the Mouse heard 
him mutter as he disappeared in 
the grass, “And to think, all this 
time when I thought I belonged 
to Nobody I really did belong to 
MYSELF!” 


For Lack of Chalk 


(Continued from page 27) 


It was beginning to get dark 
now, and Joyce could see that her 
mother was trying not to show how 
worried she was feeling. Joyce was 
troubled herself. Could something 
really have happened to Janice? 
She wished now that she had wait- 
ed after school for Janice as she 
always did. It seemed less impor- 
tant now that Janice had called 
her a pig. Perhaps she had acted 
like one. ‘The color of the wall- 
paper didn’t matter so much now. 

When Daddy drove into the 
yard, Mother ran out and began 
talking to him. Joyce watched 
them from the hall window. Then 
Daddy began to back the car out 
again. He must be going out to 
look for Janice. 

At that very moment the bus 
from the village came along and 
drew to a halt at the opposite cor- 
ner. Down the steps skipped Janice 
and across the street she came with 
no hint of anything unusual about 
her conduct. 

Joyce ran to meet her. She could 
hardly wait to tell Janice how sorry 
she was that they had quarreled. 
Janice looked surprised at Joyce’s 
vehemence, but :agreed that they 
had been very silly. Daddy drove 
back into the yard and got out of 
the car. 

“Why are you all out here in the 
yard?” asked Janice. “Is some- 
body coming?” 

(Continued on page 82) 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Ride the West’s new luxury 
train to America’s favorite va- 
cation playground! The Golden 
State (extra fare) offers the last 
word in Sleeping Car and 
Coach comfort. Or take the 
popular Imperial (no extra 
fare). 
































A world of scenic grandeur 
.. «2 world of travel comfort 
on the fast Rocky Mountain 
Rocket, overnight between 
Chicago and Denver -Colo- 
rado Springs. Reserved seat 
Chair Cars, luxurious Sleep- 
ing Cars, delicious meals... 


no extra fare! Explore. 
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723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Ill. ‘ 
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History and adventure await you in 5 
Canada’s Keystone Province. An- 
cient landmarks of Indian and 
pioneer days, romantic legends of 
the roaring North-West, every kind 
of sport and play—set in a perfect | | 
vacation theatre . . . pine-rimmed 
lakes cradled in rocky slopes melting 
into rolling prairies. This year, come 
“INSIDE THE RIM OF ADVEN- 
TURE’’—to Manitoba—for an unfor- 
gettable vacation. 


YOURS FREE! 
Beautifully illustrated 36-page book 


Oo” 


ee Se 


containing the 
story behind the |} | 
picture above and | | 
many other en- 
chanting anec- 
dotes of Mani- 
toba’s adventure 
and romance. 
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FEET HURT? 


Quick Relief from Bau. 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallea Arch 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, achirg feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
ai Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops, $5.00 pair. 


DS’ Scholls ehS2k 


AZERS 
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Coast to Coast over Old 
Trai's and New 


(Continued from page 61) 


itself, the dry gorge where in 
former ages the Columbia River 
had its channel. We traveled many 
miles in the onetime river bed, 
with sheer walls on both sides. 


The forests of the Pacific-coast 
region were delightful, after the 
ride through arid lands. ‘The trees 


were larger than any we had seen 
before. Once we noticed a flatcar 
that carried one big log as its entire 
load, and three logs made the load 
of many trucks along the highway. 
Most marvelous were the redwoods 
of northern California. ‘These huge 
trees grew so thick along parts ol 
the road that we traveled in twi- 
light. ‘The queer shapes, sometimes 
made or partly made by man, were 
curious, but the dignity of the trees 
in natural growth was overawing. 
After two days of riding among 
them felt a relicf to 
return to open country where we 
could regain our normal size! 
The national parks— Mount Rain- 
ier, Crater Lake, and Yosemite 
e.ch had its individual grandeur to 
add to our pleasure. At Paradise 
Inn we found ourselves at the foot 
of glaciers, with snowbanks tower- 
ing above our heads in July. The 
air was so warm that a skier wear- 
ing only shorts and heavy boots 
looked completely comfortable, yet 
the snow seemed to melt less than 
in an eastern January thaw. Crater 


Lake blocked with 


we sense ol 


routes were 
snow so that some roads were 
closed. By driving along the ecast- 


ern rim we were able to find many 
superb views of the deep blue wa- 
ter and the steep walls. 

Yosemite Valley was warm but 
magnificent. Here we were closed 
in on all sides until we _ rode 
through the tunnel and climbed to 
the valley rim at Glacier Point. I 
had a bad moment when we ven- 
tured on the narrow road to Sen- 
tinc]l Dome. ‘The car stalled as I 
tried to force it up over the granite 
track, and I had a quick vision 
of rolling backward to the valley, 
eight thousand feet below! My 
knees were weak when the engine 
finally pulled us to the parking 
place, but I forgot my fright in 
admiration of the panorama of 
mountains, valleys, and waterfalls. 

In the Southwest we _ revisited 
Boulder (now once again Hoover 
Dam and Grand Canyon’s south 
rim. It is hard to believe that the 
blue waters of Lake Mead, behind 
the dam, were once a part of 
the muddy Colorado which we 
glimpsed along the canyon rim. 
We watched the canyon shadows 
at twilight and at sunrise, and 
agreed that although the morning 
light and shade reveal the immen- 
sity of the gulf, the softer light of 
dusk gives it beauty as well. 

Our final park, Mesa Verde, was 
worth the ride over desert regions 
north from Gallup and the long 
climb over Wolf Creek Pass the 
next day. At Mesa Verde we were 
carried back to a lost civilization 
in which safety from possible ene- 
mies was the chief thought in the 
minds of the people. As we climbed 
down the sides of the canyon from 
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There’s vacation recreation 
tagged with your name 
in Michigan, amidst blue 
lakes and greenclad forests. 
Fill balmy days with excit- 
ing active sports, tree- 
shaded loafing or basking on sunny, 
sandy beaches. Study wildlife and view 
breathtaking scenery in Michigan’s state 
parks and woodlands . . . or, explore 
historic forts and amazing industrial 
empires. Meet people you'll like for 
gay get-togethers and warm friendships. 
And, whether you 
choose a world- 
famous resort or 
hide-away cottage, 
it’s easily reached 
over highways, or 
by plane or train 
from anywhere in 
America. 
MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 15 
Capitol Building lj 
Lansing, 1, Michigan 
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| ways marked “Oregon Trail” or 


the mesa top, we wondered at the 
skill of ancient men who built min- 
iature citics in the caves and lived 
there safely until drought, an ene- 
my against which they had no pro- 
tection, forced the survivors from 
their homes. 

As I think of our experiences 
this summer, my first impression js 
of the immense distances in our 
country. Places that once seemed 
distant now seem near, compared 
to the expanse of the Far West. 
We were startled when a boy at a 
western filling station talked of go- 
ing to an eastern college—in Iowa; 
but by the time we returned to the 
Mississippi could understand 
why Iowa was east to him. 

As we drove on modern high- 


we 


“Camino Real” and read markers 
at historic spots, we tried to imag- 
ine the feelings of the men who 
first saw these places on long, slow 
journeys by horseback or wagon, 
History learned from books became 
more vivid as we visited scenes of 
long-past and more recent events, 
from the ruins at Mesa Verde to 
the birthplace of the United Na- 
tions at San Francisco. 

There is a different atmosphere, 
too, in new places, due partly to 
strange settings and architecture, 
and partly to the character of the 
people one mects. The large-scale 
development of both lands and in- 
dustry in western regions seems to 
create a spirit of adventure and 
optimism rarely felt in the East. 

We found friendly people on our 
trip; families welcoming us_ into 
their homes because they had 
known one of us back east; people 
at filling stations and camps ready 
to talk about conditions and spe- 
cial interests of their locality; and 
fellow tourists eager to compare 
experiences and give advice to 
those going in the opposite direc- 
tion. One couple from Oklahoma, 
whom we met in Colorado, were 
returning from a trip through 
Yellowstone and Glacier parks. We 
were interested to discover that 
both our cars must have left 
Yellowstone at the same time. As 
the talk became more personal, | 
learned that the couple’s son had 
been in an Air Force school when 
my brother was there and had fol- 
lowed him into the same locality 
in England. ‘Talking with these 
people has given me a new feeling 
of neighborliness. 

Many incidents make me appre- 
ciate the unity of this vast expanse 
of territory. I learned that the na- 
tional highway running through my 
home town has its western end on 
a California street near the Pacific 
I bought gas on a credit card hon- 
ored at stations in every state. As 
I looked at the great federal dams, 





I realized that they were financed 
from taxes paid by all the nation, 
and so they belong in part to each 
of us as individuals. Although the 
water and power go directly to 
but one section of the country, the 
prosperity of that section means 
better conditions for all of us. We 
may argue about the desirability of 
living in New York or in Cali- 
fornia, but we know that we be- 
long to one great country. with 
many identical customs and ideals. 

































































































































it the Mr. Rabbit’s Promise 
min- ; 
lived THE FIRST STEP (Continued from page 36) 
. ones OF YOUR TRIP... Bunny! I guess you will keep still 
fae BUY at meetings from now on and let 
from the really smart people talk. (He 
. leaves laughing.) : 
eng: NATIONAL CITY BANK BLUEBIRD (flutters in)—Don’t be 
a i so sad. This is spring. Joy and Fit 
wise TRAVELERS CHECKS happiness are everywhere. 
eemed FATHER RABBIT—How can I be 
pared happy? I made a promise, and I 
West. am afraid I shall never be able to i. 
Pgh. keep it. 
of go- BLUEBIRD (fluttering off)—Give 
Towa; up, give up, give up. 
to the Fox (slinks in)—Don’t let me 
rstand disturb you. I am just helping you 
:; think. Your gift will certainly be 
high- wonderful. Sh, sh, everybody! (He 
i” or makes believe that others are near. ) — imi 
iarkers Be quiet, the rabbit is thinking. MOT ( A. rn 
manag: FATHER RABBIT (angrily) —Stop & a, ) Py ~ 
n who that talking and get away from| }§ 4, 2. ¢ ‘, 
3, Slow here. Nobody asked you to come. | ( >. 9 ; 
wage. (Fox chuckles and runs off the 
wd stage. Father Rabbit sits down on eee 
nes of a log and ponders the problem.) 
aa Perhaps I should ask somebody 
wer else for help. The other rabbits? Yellowstone National Park 
‘d Na- No, they don’t know any more o N Y e LF & 
than I do. I have it. The owl 
sphere, will help me. He is the wisest of % U RM Ps om e 
rtly to all the birds. I'll go right over ; 
ecture an fel , 
. , to see him now. (He walks off). 
of the ee VACATION 
re-sale SceNnE 2—Midmorning 
und in- (The forest is quite dark here. . 
cme & There is an occasional blinking It’s the only airline serving “all the East, 
a and which occurs when the owl opens the midwest, “all the West,” and Hawaii... 
East. and shuts his eyes.) the only airline offering all these vacation 
pened FATHER RABBIT (enters) —Please, opportunities. 
1s into Mr. Owl, are you there? . ; 
y had owL (in a deep voice)—I am. New England, the Great Lakes region, Den- 
people Who-—who is calling? ver and the Rocky Mountain area, the 
s ready FATHER RABBIT—Father Rabbit. Pacific Northwest, California, Yellowstone, 
id spe- I am in trouble. I made a prom- Yosemite, other national parks and Hawaii 
ty; and ise, and I don’t know how to keep . . . literally scores of famous recreational ' 
range it. It’s about getting a gift for the areas are served by The Main Line Airway | 
nce children at Easter time. It was so ... at surprisingly low fares. 
+ direc- easy to say it. But now I can’t 
ahoma, think of anything to give them. SPEND MORE TIME THERE, 
», were > ani als ASS , se 
2 ell All the animals pass my house and LESS TIME TRAVELING 
arOUg call out, “What will your Easter — / 
ks. We present be?” And all I can do is United flies coast to coast in only 9 hours, ; 
‘y that sit and think and think. 50 minutes with magnificent DC-6 Mainliner { 
ve lelt Be Safer than cash, but just as spendable owL—No wonder. You really 300s . . . and offers convenient, time-saving 
wan . —everywhere you travel have a serious problem. schedules to 80 major cities. Ask about 
onal, . FATHER RABBIT—Please, Mr. Owl, United’s economical All-Expense Tours. 
on had | ¢ If lost or stolen, uncountersigned, you help me. I must find something. 
| ben get a prompt refund owL—Let me think—Why don’t ; cn SEND FOR UNITED'S 
rad fol- , : , . you do this? When Mother Rabbit ie 1 ae NEW VACATION BOOKLET 
>: > eingaaia oe See ae Se, See Mail the coupon below for a beautiful, full 
h these § © Good until used the sixth thing that she bought , wend cau » TUL 
feeling and call that your gift. color 28-page brochure absolutely free. 
* Cost only 75¢ per $100 FATHER RABBIT—The sixth thing, ia titeiehaneniahadapaiegmeiidaemaieatatiinaiaiidadda ad “ 
PPE 9 @ Buy them at your bank the sixth. Oh, thank you, a million | United Air Lines i 
en times, Mister Owl. | Room 208, 5959 S. Cicero Ave I 
the na- owL_—Go home now and let me | Chicago 38, illinois | 
ugh my N C BR sleep. Good-by. (Closes his eyes.) Pacific Northwest | j 
mat (Father Rabbit runs off stage.) | Please send me your new Vacation Booklet, 
acific . 
rd hor- TRAVELERS CHECKS Scene 3—Late morning ! 
ate. As , = (Mother Rabbit is just coming NAME — 
dams, isa 2 stage and Father Rabbit UNIT TED ; 
, —_ onto the stage an | orrerr - 
inance hurries to meet her.) | | 
nation, MOTHER RABBIT—You look a AIR LINES | CITY. ZONE | 
to each little happier than you did when I Bisex tones: | 
ugh the went pon , Offices in all principal cities, or | AND STATE__ : 
ectly to FATHER RABBIT—Here, let me SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT Nin cas cnnehciaehtnth sabsssapes atin ess nes Wths'ceeh ems caps sis sams Semen ama 
atry, the take your basket and set it down. 
| means I want to sce what you bought. 
us. be BACKED BY MOTHER RABBIT—Let’s see now. 
oa THE NATIONAL CITY BANK | Here is some flour. (She sets a 
in Cali- little bag of flour on the floor.) 
Big OF NEW YORK os 
we & FATHER RABBIT (eagerly) —One. 
-y, with Fivst in World Wode Banking MOTHER RABBIT—What’s that? 
d ideals. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (Contin ued on page 82) 
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A Present for Uncle Pedro | 


(Continued from page 75) 





daily 
to BERMUDA 


Va 
COLONIAL «=~, 
LH \ orien ade a lace collar for 
SKYCRUISERS /\ | his yet Chiguite nenalien 


guitar and a drum, because Uncle 
Pedro is a musician. 

CARLOS—My present is this piece 
of pottery. It has a burro running 


"al 
4 . . 
“ie around it on one side and a goat 
__-—> | running on the other side. 


MOTHER—Aha, that is good! It 
is funny, little Carlos, 


~ 
Fs 


MOTHER—I know she will like it. 


Yours I have seen, Maria. It is a 

Hy . very beautiful blanket. I hate to 
see you give it away, we need it so 

badly here. All right, hide the | 
presents in the house until Uncle | 
Pedro comes. Don’t wake the 
baby. a Picturesque and _ beautiful are 
(Children, except Maria, go in the many tours you can make in historic 

’ 2 5 Québec—around the romantic Gaspé Penin- 

hut and then return.) sula—down the rugged north shore of the 
MARIA I'll mind him while you St. ee to the Saguenay and Lake 

‘ ' : St. John—up through Montréal to the 

. “hg Ven . — r\ < € 
entertain Uncle Pedro, Mother. laurentians—south to the storied Eastern 
MOTHER—He is only two wecks Townships. And everywhere you will be 
old and pretty small for a little girl | welcomed = with truly = French-Canadian 
; , hospitality in comfortable inns and hotels, 





.- call your 
travel agent 
.packabag 


« . | maria—D’ be careful, Mother. LA PROVINCE DE 
I’m satisfied to stay in here with o 
-.-and GO ! ! ! only $126 round trip (plus tax) ala diag given my present to ae ec | 
nele Pedro. o 


to be handling. 














eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee LUPE—Can’t we bring him out? ten hel , - ten : 
4? 630 Fifth A N York 2 > e ‘or help p anning your vacation, or for informa 
COLONIAL AIRLINES, Dept. ’ ft ve., New Tor 0, N. Y. MOTHER—He hasn’t been out olf tion concerning the unsurpassed industrial oppor. 
| - l; > 2 l . 1; , c g | I " tunities in our province, write the Provincial Pub. 
Please send me your FREE Name : doors late in the ¢ ay yt t anc 1 licity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, 
booklet "Skycruises to might get cold. I have no blanket | Ceneda, or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20 
Bermuda.” _ Address for him, you know. I could not 







City....ccveee Z Stat sell enough belts at the market last O O 
| _ a time to get gt a a gs oe BULB -igesy ogc = 
MARIA ut 1 1¢@ Nad a Dlanke and out, every month. makes you a 

| C 0 L 0 N IA L Al 4 Li N E $ would you let me bring him out f 


Club Member, all privileges, brings you 
CANADA—U.S.A.—BERMUDA to show to Uncle Pedro? 


postpaid one month's carton pedigreed 
Bulbs, guaranteed to flourish. Your 

MOTHER—Yes, I guess so. But 
we haven’t any, so he stays in, and 


choice exciting selection each month, 
Uncle Pedro goes inside to sce him. 


$1, but no obligation to buy. No dues. 
(Father and Uncle Pedro enter.) e WANTED — COUNSELORS « 





















ON .YOUR 











gather near him.) And Papa tells 
OQ } N me you have a new baby—and he’s 
going to be named Pedro, for me. 
Where is he? Bring him out. 

\ out the new baby wrapped in the 

blanket, which was to have been 
ONLY 
(Everyone laughs. Maria, still | by mail — No Agent 
holding the baby carefully, sits on | Wi! call upon you. 


MOTHER (hesitating) —Eh—that 
. XE \ her present for Uncle Pedro.) 
and dont forget the UNCLE PEDRO—Ah! What a fine SMALL MONTHLY 
the ground, looking adoringly at ~ 
cos 
CASH LOANS * cos: 











Send $1 now to Bulb of the Month Club, 
125 Madison, Dept. IN, Chicago 3, Ill. 
UNCLE PEDRO—Buenas dias, all For Handicraft, Water and Land Sportsat Michigan 
h, a egal hee parr aes . ) *rivate Boys’ Camp. Write E. V. TOMLINSON, 
‘ # D Y h\ 4 A ] ! DH hI my little pigeons. How are you all? | i¢i74° Glastonbury Road, Detroit 10, Michigan, 
R : Maria, Manuel, Carlos, Lupe, and 
Eduardo. (He nods to each. They . 
ae 
is— 
(Maria goes in hut and brings 
> ‘ ! hat ; ‘ . > 7! . 
Post ca xcs ot PAu) I 2414 Ko. baby! ng ce pom boy! He PAYMENTS! 
5 3 g x c > e. 
is going to look like m icttiiinaiiiailie 
the baby.) 
papA—Where are all the presents 


Don't forget, either, that Massachu- 





. ra i 2 ee We will loan you CASH. quickly, to con- 
setts is really eight vacationlands in , for Unc le — i he _ sa solidate debts. to make seasonal purchases, 
. . ses whe = was here the last © further your education, for vacation or 

one ... with mountains, valleys and vv promiusc s when ae was here t a travel, or for any other purpose. 
seashore ... your choice of outdoor time—five promises of presents. Interest charged only for the time you use 


(Children run into hut and re- iL, -~& at Iowa's LOW Lawiul In- 


sports ...a world of quaint 


old New England atmos- turn with presents.) aot cullas Guas Ba eee ce oe 
phere . . . so much to see CARLOS (giving him the pot- ployer. , . 








where American history 
began, 





tery)—Here is mine, Uncle Pedro. N, Pp DURING SUMMER 
I hope you like it. \ o ayments MONTHS ] 
UNCLE PEDRO (examining it care- 


fully)—A beautiful piece of pot- Hf you need CASH now or LICENSED BY WO 








tery! And what a picture you have Salow’ te wane he comm ete pea rik ) 

Write today for FREE folder: gg eg ye volaned on it! It is a riddle! A yp bw 
H.IN-2, State He very good one. { MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY =22"<1] 
; EDUARDO ( puzzled)—Why is it a Dept. 302 SIOUX CITY 2, IOWA! IC UU/%i] 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation. sen 














riddle, Uncle Pedro? details of your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for | 
UNCLE PEDRO—Because the burro Teachers, 
COME TO YA is running around one side and the | NAME s iT 
* goat is running around the other. 1 oeeeeen Se | P 
THE COMPLETE VACATIONLAND How can you tell whether the | eae on ~| . 
(Continued on page 81) ST _STATE____ 
-~ 
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‘ul are 
historic 
. Penin- 
. of the 
id Lake 
to the 
Eastern 
will be 
‘anadian 
| hotels, 


C 


informa 
ial oppor 
icial Pub- 
phee City, 
‘ke City 20 


CLUB 


indoors 
skes you a 
brings you 
pedigreed 
ish. Your 
ch month, 
No dues. 
onth Club, 
ago 3, Ill. 








ORS @ 

t Michigan 
{LINSON, 
Michigan. 



















LAKES 
CAVES 
BEACHES 

HISTORIC SPOTS 
SPEEDWAY 

WCODED HILLS 
FINE HIGHWAYS 


CULTURAL 
INTEREST 


INDIANA 


Offers EVERYTHING 
For a Varied, 
Economical Vacation 


« 


et ee ae agit 


~ —? = 


@ To get the greatest vacation 
variety for the lowest cost—to en- 
joy completely different types of 
holidays within the compass of 
one state— plan this year’s vaca- 
tion in diversified Indiana! 

No need to go to Wisconsin 
for lakes ... Kentucky for caves 
»- + California for beaches... 
New England for rolling hills 
++» INDIANA has them all! What’s 
more, one of the nation’s finest 
highway systems makes all these 

: delights easily and comfortably 
accessible. The free scenic map 
of Indiana shows how to enjoy a 
varied, inexpensive vacation— 
get it Topay! 


SEND FOR 
FREE 


SCENIC 
MAP 





cAddress Your Request to: 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ... DEPT. 108-G 
STATE HOUSE e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


= 


4 


ae wee OS Ge 





STP ee 








ground )—A silver ring! 





|made the best present for Uncle 


lise) - 


| hugs it.) 


| Maria.) 


A Present for Uncle Pedro 
(Continued from page 80) 


burro is chasing the goat or the 
goat is chasing the burro? 

(Everyone laughs.) 

MANUEL (giving him his ring) 
Here’s what I made for you, Uncle 
Pedro. | 

UNCLE PEDRO pottery on | 
Its beau- 
tiful! Such difficult designs on it! 
And that pretty piece of blue tur- 
quoise! That is as good as Carlos’ 
pottery! (He puts it on his finger. 

LUPE—Do you like mine, Uncle 
Pedro? This lace collar is for your 
little Chiquita. 

UNCLE PEDRO—Bless your heart, | 
little Lupe. It is exquisite! My | 
Chiquita will love it. I see you 
have put the Aztec rose in your 
design. | 

EDUARDO—Here’s mine. I hope | 
it will never fall apart. 

UNCLE PEDRO (laying the collar 
over forearm and taking the wal- 
let)—A wallet of soft leather, and 
firm and strong sewing. ‘That is as | 
good as the other three. (He picks 
up the pottery and looks signifi- 
cantly at the wallet, the ring and | 





( sets 





the lace collar. Then he looks! 

questioningly at Maria. Maria 

looks down at the baby.) 
MARIA ( sad/y) —Nu—nu—nothing, 


Uncle Pedro. 

UNCLE PEDRO—I am sad, Maria, 
that you have nothing for me. 

(There is strained silence for a 
full thirty seconds.) 

MoTHER—She had something for 
you, Pedro. She worked hard 
and long on it. She was looking 
forward to showing it to you with 
pride— 

UNCLE PEDRO (smiles happily) 
Yes, yes? Where is it? 

MOTHER—She gave it to her ba- 
by brother instead. We had no 
blanket for him so she gave up her 
treasure. 

MARIA—I am sorry I have no 
present for you, Uncle Pedro. The 
baby needed it more. Please don’t 
be angry with me. 

UNCLE PEDRO—Angry with you! 
Never! I like Manuel’s ring, and 
Lupe’s collar, and Carlos’ bowl, 
and Eduardo’s wallet—but the lit- 
tle girl who made such a beau- 
tiful sacrifice is the one who has 





Pedro. 

MARIA (wiping away a tear 
Thank you, Uncle Pedro. 

UNCLE PEDRO (opening his va- 
I have presents for all. This 
doll for Lupe. (She takes it and 
This necklace for Maria. 
He bends down and puts it on| 


(Manuel sits right down and puts 
them on.) ‘This vest for Carlos. 
(Carlos puts it on.) And this set 
of tools for Eduardo. (He hands 
Eduardo a box.) But, Maria, your | 
unselfishness must have a special | 
reward. What would you like most | 





in all the world? 
| marta—This necklace is lovely, | 
| Uncle Pedro. Thank you so much. | 
| I want nothing more. 

LupE—Oh, yes, she does, Uncle 
Pedro. She wants to be a teacher. 
It is a dream that she can’t tear 





(Continued on page 87) 








These shoes for Manuel. | 


out of her heart. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COLORFUL FREE LITERATURE! «::: 


@ Visit these three world-famous vacationlands this year! 
Enjoy a thrill-packed two or three weeks, or a leisurely summer. 


Colorful Colorado—snow-capped mountain peaks... mile- 
high Denver and its mountain parks... picturesque Colorado 
Springs and the Pikes Peak region... thrilling Rocky Moun- 
tain National-Estes Park... friendly Dude Ranches. 


Magic Yellowstone—land of geysers... waterfalls... can- 
yons... mountains and forests... home of bears, buffaloes, deer, 
elk and antelope. An added thrill... the 80-mile trip over the 
famous Cody Road through the Buffalo Bill dude ranch country. 


Glorious Glacier Park—where hikers and riders follow wind- 
ing mountain trails through indescribably magnificent vistas. 


Beautiful hotels and cozy chalets nestled in 







the majestic Montana Rockies. f 
[es 


Whether you travel independently or join 
a congenial Escorted Tour, you’ll treasure 
every minute of this thrilling travel adven- 
ture. Any rail or travel agent can tell you 
about this great Burlington Vacation Bargain. 





-----J FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY----- —_ 





BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 116, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


I am interested in a Western Vacation. Please send me free illustrated booklet, 
rates and information about vacations in O CoLorapo O YELLOWSTONE UO GLACIER 
O Ata THREE (Check booklets wanted). 
















Print Name 





Address silat aia a ————— -” 
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BURLINGTON’S 100th ANNIVERSARY 
1849-1949 
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Children Enjoy This Walt Disney Poster 


Novel, entertaining... 
to stimulate pupil interest 
in eating better breakfasts, 


Sent Gree with Tested 


Breakfast Teaching Unit 
which includes Teacher’s 
Manual for 4th and Sth 
levels, 









grade complete 
with background nutri- 
tional facts, history of the 
American Breakfast, and 
suggestions for individual 
and group activities; 20 
Students’ Notebook Folders; 
Basic Breakfast Wall Chart and 
U. S. Government Meal Pat- 
tern Poster. 






Grapetrol™ — 
milk. Cereals with m 


slices whole wheat or ene 


— 
_- 
oon 
~~ 










Educational Department 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 1A9 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 

Please send FREE WALT DISNEY POSTER and 
free Elementary School Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for 4th and Sth grades. 


Send for Yours Today 


- 





CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. : Nem — 
/ PLEASE PRINT 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
the betterment of national nutrition Address 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
City cutie tiie mapaniias 





Window Picture 
Blackboard Border 


FREE Nature Study Poster 


| want every LOWER grade teacher to know about my new 
TEACHER.LANS, eo will send any ONE of the above listed 
projectea FREE, Just send your name and address. 





High School Course 


CL eCIUIe Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to res! 
dent school work —prepares for entrance to college. Standard H.S 
texte supplied, Diploma awarded. Credit for H, S, subjects already 
oumpieted. Single eubjecta if demred, Free Bulletin on request 


American School, Dept. 4423, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


Quick 
oy 
O10 
Sale ° 


Economical 






If you would like ali three projects enclose 0c. 


ANN MARIE, Dept. 1702, 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31 





One - Treatment 
Method -for 


STUDENTS 
HEAD LICE 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, 
Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 


Its Liquid 
Easy to Apply 
Easy to Remove 


Cuprex 


A Merck Product 


MERCK-.& CO In« MA 


re 4 


yy 
of the PERSONAL 
INSECTICIDE 


In 20z. and 40z. bottles 
At Your Drugstore 


RAHWAY N. J 
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Mr. Rabbit’s Promise 
(Continued from page 79) 


FATHER RABBIT—Never mind; go 
on. 

MOTHER RABBIT—Here are some 
nice carrots. 

FATHER RABBIT— Two. 

MOTHER RABBIT—What are you 
saying, Father Rabbit? 

FATHER RABBIT—Nothing; go on. 

MOTHER RABBIT—Some butter. 

FATHER RABBIT—Lhree. 

MOTHER RABBIT—That’s right. I 
got three pounds. Here is some 
baking powder. 

FATHER RABBIT—Four. (Aside) 
I just couldn’t give the children 
any of these things. 

MOTITER RABBIT—Some cloves. 

FATITIER RABBIT—Five! Oh, what 
will it be? What will it be? 

MOTHER RABBIT—Eggs. 

FATHER RABBIT—Six. Now what 
shall I do? This will never please 
the children. They can get eggs 
any day. 

MOTHER RABBIT—What is wrong 
with the eggs? 

FATHER RABBIT—Mr. Owl told 
me to give the children the sixth 
thing you took out of your basket. 
And you took out eggs, just eggs. 
What can a bunny do with eggs? 
Now what shall I do? 

MOTHER RABBIT (shaking her 
head)—This is the limit. Come 
into the house. Ill make you some 
tea; maybe it will help you to for- 
get your troubles. 


Scene 4—Night 


(Fairies come tiptoeing onto the 
stage. They carry paint cans.) 

FIRST FAIRY—We have done our 
work for today. I painted all the 
flowering shrubs. 

SECOND FAIRY—I painted all the 
little flowers in the grass. 

THIRD FAIRY—I was busy too. I 
did not miss one green leaf, from 
the topmost branch to the one 
nearest the ground. 

SECOND FAIRY—I feel like paint- 
ing some more. There is some 
paint left in my can. 

FIRST FAIRY—You’d better not 
paint any more. It is dark already, 
and you can’t see what you are 
painting. 

SECOND FAIRY—I’ll just look 
around. Surely there is something 
that needs to be painted. (She sees 
the basket of eggs left by Mother 
Rabbit.) Ah, here is something— 
a basket. Look, it has eggs in it. 

THIRD FAIRY—Don’t touch them.| 

SECOND FAIRY—Lct’s paint each 
egg a different color. 

FIRST FAIRY—What fun! I'll help 
too. Let’s hide the eggs in the 
moss under the trees, after we paint 
them. Spring Fairy may be angry, 
but never mind. 

(They giggle and run here and 
there hiding the eggs and then run 
laughing off the stage.) 


Scene 5—Easter morning 


(Children, laughing and singing, 
enter.) 

MARY—How nice it is today! 

JANE—It is a beautiful Easter 
morning. 

THOMAS—Here are some flowers. 
Let’s pick some for Mother. 

JANE—I’ll look for some violets. 
(Children scatter.) Oh, look here, 





everybody, see what I found, an 
egg, a lovely, pink egg! 

MARY—Where did you get it? 
Maybe I can find one too. (She 
searches.) Look! I found a striped 
one. 


(All hunt.) 


THOMAS—Mine is red. Here is a 
yellow one too. 
MOTHER RABBIT (enters quiet- 


ly)—Those are my eggs, children, 
Put them right back into the bas- 
ket. Who told you to paint them? 

(Father Rabbit enters.) 

CHILDREN—Oh, do you 
want them back? 

FATHER RABBIT—No, no, chil- 
dren! We don’t want the eggs 
back. They are my gift to you 
You may keep them. 

CHILDREN (dance around him 
Thank you, dear Easter Bunny! 
Thank you so much! 

FATHER RABBIT—Every year at 
Easter time I shall bring you col- 
ored eggs, just like these. Look for 
them in the grass, where I shall 
hide them for you. 

CHILDREN (dance around rabbits 
and sing) 

Thanks for the Easter eggs, 
Colored so bright and gay, 
You hide them, we'll find them, 
Each happy Easter day. 

(They run off stage.) 

FATHER RABBIT—Well, Mother 
Rabbit, did you hear that? They 
called me the Easter Bunny. I am 
the Easter Bunny. 


really 


For Lack of Chalk 


(Continued from page 77) 

“Somebody has come, I should 
say! And it’s about time,” Daddy 
replied. 

Before he had a chance to con- 
tinue Mother interrupted — him 
“Where in the world have you 
been, Janice Andrews?” 

Janice looked surprised when she 
heard the tone of her mother’s 
voice. 

“Why, just downtown with Ruth 
and her mother. Didn’t you read 
my note?” 

“IT looked on the blackboard but 
there wasn’t a word from you,” 
Mother said. 

“JT couldn’t write with _ the 
chalk,” said Janice. “The piece 
was too small, so I wrote a note 
with a pencil and tucked it under 
the edge of the blackboard where 
I thought you would surely see it 
Were you worried?” 

“Were we!” said her mother. 

Joyce hugged her twin as she 
cried, “Let’s not quarrel any more, 
Janice. I don’t mind now what 
kind of paper we have in the bed- 
room.” 

“Mr. Ambrose has some beaut 
ful samples in his window that jus 
came in today. One is green with 
little white ships sailing all over tt 
Don’t you think we’d both like that 
better than flowers?” Janice asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Joyce, eagerly, 
delighted to agree with her twit 
They went into the house arm ® 
arm. 

There they found their mother 





and father fishing a piece of pape 
out from behind the edge of the 
blackboard in the kitchen. 


(Continued on page 90 
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Mix-Up on Easter Eve 






































. (Continued from page 36) 
(She want to find out where to get jelly 
triped beans and chocolate eggs when it 
isn’t Easter. ra T NEARBY 
BETSY—I wouldn’t have to take ry £ 
re isa any just because I knew. Maybe 
I wouldn’t even ask if I just saw 
quiet- the Easter Rabbit and knew what 
iIdren, he looks like. 
e bas- WILLIAM—Tell you what you do, 
them? Betsy. Write him a note. Maybe 
he’d stop in if you asked him. i 
really BETSY—I will. (Hurries out.) ¥ 
EDITH—Now what did you tell ne 
chil- her that for? You know no Easter 
eggs Rabbit is going to stop in. 
» you WILLIAM—How do I know? No- 
body’s ever asked him as far as I i 
Lim ) know. Maybe he’d like to stop. F) 
sunny! BETSY (returning)—There, I put 
a note on top of the carrots. Do 
var at you think he'll really and_ truly 
yu col- | stop? 
0k for EDITH—He might. Probably he’d 
| shall like to find out why William got E 
in arithmetic. 
rabbits WILLIAM (rising)—Say, 1 never 
thought of that. Whose idea was 
| this anyway? (A knock is heard.) 
Good night, you don’t suppose 
em, (Johnny enters, disguised as a 
rabbit.) 
BETSY (coming forward and 
Mother | Speaking in awed tones)—-Are you 
They the Easter Rabbit? 
I am (Johnny jumps a little about the 
z | room, making squeaky sounds in a 
b oT f - ae | squeaky, high voice. Shakes his 
renneNnnt COME AND | head foolishly and acts silly.) 
lk 1349 | Epriru—My goodness, he. certain- 
) 1949 HAVE FUN! | ly acts queer, but he is big, so he 
| must be the Easter Rabbit. 
should pe ee Ry Ce TS tl WILLIAM—Can’t you talk, Easter 
Daddy ae S penne Rees Cay we Rabbit? (Johnny jumps clumsily 
7 sports for every taste. . -accommoda- about, shaking and squeaking.) Am 
to con- tions for every budget. From the | [ jn luck? He can’t talk. 
| him rugged North Shore through the BETSy—Easter Rabbit, did you 
ve you scented pine to the gentle sweep of find the carrots? _ 
the southern valley, Minnesota is (Johnny, jumping about, tries a 
hen she ee eee handstand; falls over; then picks PLAN NOW— to enjoy it all this year... 
sother’s made for fun! Its lakes and streams, himself up and dusts himself off.) -s 
exciting forest trails and wilderness EDITH—He certainly acts silly. magnificent scenery... modern uncrowded highways... great 
h Ruth retreatsideal settings for every (Johnny squeaks and hops about o ; 7 
mu_read vacation pleasure you're seeking —_ ee a ae oe sandy beaches... wooded highlands ... quaint villages... 
; ; 5 a> ; NILLIAM~-Maybe he jus els 
ard but - swimming, fishing, hunting, boat- ashamed of that iiesine he left wonderful climate ...accommodations to suit every purse. 
1 you,” ing, sight-seeing, or just “taking it | jn place of the candy. Say, what 
easy.” And this being Minnesota’s | was the idea of that anyhow? And remember—your money goes 
th has Centennial Year, there'll be parades, ee, a his head and further in this hospitable vaca- 
c pe fairs, and carnivals throughout the | °447¢5 for the door.) “als 
a note . Ppp EDITH—Shame on you, William, , oe a ee 
t under entire state to intrigue you all sum- making him feel bad. Never mind, tion wonder and-——so east y reacne 
1 where ae: aang. Easter Rabbit, you were trying to by car, ship, train, plane or bus. 
y see it Chis summer for sure come to the | help, and it was a good thing too. d ’ ’ 
Land of the Sky Blue Waters. . .the — ae — — —— 
cr. ‘ . ” you for all the candy. lank you, 
e~ 7 _ of ee and oo Raster Rabbit, for coming he 1949 SPECIAL! 
ene ou can relax here. Youll gain a | 0. Thankyou for not forgetting. ens a; 
: ‘what vibrant fresh vitality having the : (A knock is heard and Betsy Halifax celebrates its 200th Birthday 
he bed- “time of your life” in Minnesota’s | runs to answer. Johnny listens a 16 Weeks of Fun... June to September 
. great out-of-doors! moment and then dashes for the 
beauti- door opposite the one through 
hat jue i porn An cond tw een which he ere Tom — alia poanccvcnsenenenat NOVA SCOTIA--------- aneeaetty 
cn wid | a . BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
over It ; little brother Johnny? ‘ : ; ‘Ta ' 
like that "hse et. oF Caner ; epitu—He_ hasn’t been here, P. o. Box 130, vg giana Ay ' 
e asked. a quest’. OF oat, Mee on Tom. : or 247 Park Ave ee ee ee 
eagerly, tom—I’ve looked all over the Please send free literature, 1449 4 
er twit block. I’m supposed to be keeping ' NAME ae 8 
arm if track of him. He went out just a ‘ : 
little while ago. He was going to : ADDRESS — —s 
mother play rabbit, he said. ; ' Ciry STATE H 
of papet EDITH—What do you mean, “play ; ' j 
} of the rabbit”? How in the world does \ 
anybody play rabbit? SEND FOR LITERATURE 
(Continued on page 85) | 
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MAINE 


gives you 


MORE 


Want the 
seashore? Maine’s 
coastline of 2465 

miles provides 
every sort of sea 
sport at its best. 
Want fresh water 
fun? Maine has 
over 5,000 rivers 
and lakes for 
fishing and 
canoeing. Want to 
camp, hike, climb 
mountains? Maine 
has over 
16,500,000 acres 
of woods and 
mountains. You'll 
delight in Maine’s 
climate. You'll 
relish Maine’s 

—_ matchless foods. 
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This year, 
come to Maine! 
Mail coupon 
below for 

full vacation 
details. 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Travel Service 
181 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine 
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IDEAL ‘son 


For Principals and Teachers 
We absolutely guarantee $540 for 90 days of 
work; and large additional earnings for suc- 
cessful work. Write for full information. 
EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
Commercial Distributors 
307 Fifth Ave. Dept. P New York 16, N. Y. 


EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, ete 
Permanent Orienta} Stone. Beautiful in Grain 
and Color. Cuts easily with pocketknife. 

















ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS a SCHOOLS 
Send for our price lists, and descriptive literature, 
FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
Dept. W, New York 16, N.Y. 





159 East 28th St., 








Education Through Play FOX-BLOX 


@ Original Entire-Class Project Blocks Encourage Chil- 

dren To Play Together and Learn By Actually Doing. 

One set enough for class to construct Walk-in Play- 

house to hold 10 children. All-Wood—Self-Locking— 

Neo Bolts. $145. FOX JR. $100. F.O.B. Battle Creek. 
Write for Complete Information 


| FOX-BLOX fh. An 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


















WHEN BUVING SHEET MUSIC 


ask your dealer to show you 


CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


IT_£OSTS ONLY 20! A COPY 


¢ FREE OWN Y 
' © bal CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
47 W. 63 Street, N.Y.C. 
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“East Is East”—and We 
Loved It! 
(Continue d from page 62) 


both of which wecks of 
study; and rides on the subway and 
elevated. 

Once we had discovered the fea- 
tures of the Automat, we found 
ourselves there frequently for meals 

possibly less for the tasty, reason- 
ably priced food than for the magic 
of manipulating levers to draw bev- 
crages, and inserting nickels to open 
glass doors and then help ourselves 
to the foods we had chosen. 

The weatherman accommodated 
us with a clear day for a not-to-be- 
forgotten trip to Bedloe’s Island. 
The  ten-story pedestal elevator 
brought us to the base of “Liberty 
Enlightening the World,” then we 
climbed up a narrow, winding, and 
seemingly endless stairway to the 
statue’s head. It was hard work, 
but the effort added to our exhila- 
rating sense of adventure and ac- 
complishment. Now we could give 
a personal description to the folks 
back home and to the pupils in our 
classes! The statistics we had ex- 
pected children to appreciate were 
no longer meaningless. We had 
demonstrated the value of first- 
hand experience. 

The guide’s figures were jigget- 
ing about in our minds: | statuc’s 
height, 151 feet; nose length, 4 feet 
6 inches; right arm length, 42 feet; 
greatest arm thickness, 12 feet; 
waist, 35 feet. We couldn’t digest 
those figures, but as part of a group 
looking out through the windows 
of Liberty’s crown, we did see how 
forty persons could stand in her 
head. We knew the distance be- 
tween her eyes was two feet, and 
it was easy to believe that the copy 
of the Declaration of Independence 
in her left hand measured 23 feet 
by 17 feet. 

Next we were off to Boston on 
another streamliner. Now came 
the disconcerting thought: “What 
could New England have in store 
for us that would not be an anti- 
climax?” However, we soon found 
that interest came naturally as we 
admired the rugged coast of Long 
Island Sound, the beaches and 
boat harbors, and the verdancy of 
Connecticut. 

In Boston, we sensed a distinc- 
tive atmosphere, no less intriguing 
than that of the city we had left. 
Again, our first day was spent in 
orientation, through a city bus tour. 
Across the Charles River ‘in Cam- 
bridge, we visited the famous Ware 
Collection of glass flowers, in the 
Harvard University Museum. In 
Longfellow’s home, we felt very 
close to the poet as we reverent- 
ly touched his beautifully carved 
armchair, and saw his writing ma- 
terials in the room where he com- 
posed many of his best-loved 
poems. Likewise, after visiting 
Paul Revere’s house, near the Old 
North Church in Boston, we felt 
well acquainted with the famous 
artisan and patriot. 

The historic spots known to us 
through our history books were 
quaintly sandwiched in between 
modern buildings, as if the new 
hadn’t quite succeeded in crowding 
out the old, and as if moderns were 
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reluctantly clinging to a few dear 
memories of the past. 

Exploration through the maze of 
Boston’s winding, narrow streets 
brought us face to face with such 
interesting landmarks as the Old 
State House, old burying grounds, 
Boston Common, and the “new” 
State House. In Charlestown we 
found Bunker Hill Monument and 
“Old Ironsides.” Along the North 
Shore, we were fascinated by the 
cities of Salem and Marblchead. 
one made famous by Hawthorne 
and the other once a rival of Boston 
as a fishing town. We peered into 
Salem’s full-sized reproduction of 
a 1630 pioneer village—taking us 
back three centuries for only thirty 
cents! . 

When we left Boston, we realized 
that we had absorbed more mean- 
ingful history than during years of 
formal study in school. Boston 
served as an introduction to the 
epochal story of American Revo- 
lutionary patriots. 

Philadelphia unfolded the story 
further for us, with many of the 
same great men playing important 
parts. Gradually, not without strug- 
gles and sacrifices, the pattern of 
our democracy had emerged. 

We were introduced to Philadel- 
phia by a bus lecture tour, the driver 
pointing out memorable historical 
buildings and streets. Sometimes 
these so incongruous with 
present-day life and traffic that one 
passenger wondered what William 
Penn, looking down from the City 
Hall, might think of the commerce 
that whirls about Independence 
Hall, Carpenters’ Hall, and_ the 
home of Betsy Ross. Surely 
Benjamin Franklin, buried in Christ 
Church Cemetery, would not rec- 
ognize this fair city on the Dela- 
ware! 

We had been living history so 
vividly that we were almost un- 
prepared for an afternoon in gay 
Atlantic City. However, the di- 
version on the boardwalk provid- 
ed a modern interlude before we 
reached the climax of our wonder- 
ful two-week trip—three days in 
Washington. 

What a clean, spacious city, cos- 
mopolitan in flavor, with wide 
streets comparable only to thos 
of far-western cities! Aboard ou 
sight-seeing bus were people from 
every section of our country, from 
Mexico, and from England. All o 
them seemed to hang on every word 
of our guide—at the Capitol, the 
White House, and the -Lincoln 
Memorial. We visited Arlington 
Cemetery, Mount Vernon, and 
Alexandria, where we saw histori 
Christ Church and the Washington 
National Masonic Memorial. 

Challenging vistas opened to us 
in many a building of classic type 
What a heritage of treasures we 
viewed in the Smithsonian group, 
the Library of Congress, the Ne 
tional Gallery of Art! To make 
our visit complete, we thrilled at 
the panoramic view from the top 
of. the Washington Monument. 

On our train ride home, we Ie 
flected on what we had gleaned 
from our sight-seeing. The trp 
was far more educational and I 
freshing than we had dared 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Loveliest ship afloat... 
finest cruise 
anywhere 





Sailing day .. . and your Hawaiian 
vacation begins with the tug of confetti 
breaking in your hand. Ahead lie the 
blue Pacific and five matchless days on 
the great white Lurline. 








Your stateroom is spacious, comfort- 
able, air-conditioned. And every ship- 


board enjoyment is yours—rest in the 


sun, deck games, dancing, movies, con- 
certs, superb food and service. 





Try a palm hat? Made while you wait 
on Waikiki! Hawaii is fun and colorful 
and friendly ...and one of the most 


beautiful places in all the world. Let 
your travel agent help you plan your 
trip . . . now. 





San Francisco and Los Angeles TO HAWAII 


Fares from $120* 
*plus tax, one way 


Matson Line Offices: New York-Chicago-San Francisco 
Los Angeles - San Diego - Seattle - Portland - Honolulu 





LOOK! 10 DAY “NO-RISK” 


FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 


STARTS YOU IN AN EASY, PROFITABLE 
GREETING CARD BUSINESS 


Take quick orders—make big extra 
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Mix-Up on Easter Eve 
(Continued from page 83) 


ToM—He had his rabbit costume 
on that he wore in a play at school. 

WILLIAM—Why, that little rascal! 
That’s who our rabbit was— 
Johnny. Of all the nerve! 

ToM—What do you mean? Was 
he here? 

BETSY (half crying)—Then it 
wasn’t the Easter Rabbit after all. 

EDITH—Yes, Johnny was _ here, 
Tom. We didn’t know him in his 
rabbit outfit. We thought he was 
the Easter Rabbit. 

TOM (starting to leave )—Well, if 
he’s been here, maybe he’s on his 
way home. 

(Others follow toward the door.) 

EDITH—Wait until we get on our 
coats. We'll help you look for hin. 


WILLIAM—You’re right. And if 
I find him— 

(They exit.) 

(The room is quiet. After a 


moment, through the same door, 
Kaster Rabbit hops in.) 

EASTER RABBIT’ (in a grumpy, 
deep voice)—Well, this is a pretty 
kettle of fish. Somebody leaves me 
a note to come in and then every- 
body goes off somewhere. I’m not 
sure I like it at all. I have half a 
notion to take my candy out of 
the baskets. (Voices of others are 
heard as they enter the house. 
[:dith, William, and Betsy enter.) 
Well, it’s about time! The idea 
of inviting me in and then going 
off! Some children are certainly 
scatter-brained, I'll say. 

WILLIAM (takes him roughly by 
the shoulder to make him stand up, 
but he drops quickly back on all 
fours)—We know you now, Johnny. 
You’re altogether too fresh, going 
around pretending to be a rabbit. 

EASTER RABBIT—Well, I never! 
I'll have you know I am the Easter 
Rabbit. And my name isn’t Johnny 
and I’m not fresh. 

WILLIAM—You get up on you! 
two feet and go home this minute. 
Tom’s been looking all over for 
you. You ought to be ashamed. 

EASTER RABBIT (thumping his 
back feet)—I tell you [’m_ not 
Johnny. I’m the Easter Rabbit. 
(Stops and looks at William.) And 
who, may I ask, are you? Are you, 
by any chance, the one who had to 
have a dictionary, in order to spell 
simple words? 

WILLIAM (pushing him toward 
the door)—Johnny, for the last 
time, go home. ‘The idea of your 
hanging around listening to other 
people’s conversation! 

EDITH—Let him alone, William. 
He’s going. 

EASTER RABBIT—Of course I’m 
going. I can’t think of any reason 
why I’d want to stay around here 
very long. (Straightens his fur.) 

seTtsy—Never mind, Johnny. 

Helps smooth his fur.) You make 
a very nice rabbit. Nobody could 
ever tell the difference. 

EASTER RABBIT (sitting up and 
shaking himself)—Children are 
certainly queer. (Begins to shout.) 
I said, I am the Easter Rabbit. 
What’s the matter. Don’t you un- 
derstand English or what? 

WILLIAM (taking him by the 
back)—On your way, bright boy. 
(Continued on page 87) 











land offers the mystery of Old 
Faithful, the world’s most famous 
geyser ... prismatic pools... the 
beauty of the Grand Canyon with 
its thundering waterfalls . . . the 
enchantment of mile-high Yellow- 
stone Lake... bear, elk and buffalo 
... fine hotels. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Couldnt be greater --- 
couldnt be grander! 


Enter through beautiful 
Gallatin Gateway 


To see Yellowstone at its best 
you'll want to enter via The Mil- 
waukee Road’s scenic Gallatin 
Gateway. You get 85 extra miles 
of mountain motoring in open top 
coaches through Montana’s dude 
ranch country. And what a world 
of wonders lies ahead. 

America’s greatest vacation- 


:;.on Yellowstone and the dude 
ranch country. For your copy, 
write H. Sengstacken, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, 944 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


New private-room sleepers and spectacular Skytop Lounge 
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Nowcompletely new! Super-speed 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL, Room 1334-1! 
466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE 


your Free Vacation Guide to help me plan 


Please send me a copy of 


my vacation. 


JAMAICA 
400 Madison Ave., 


FREE 


your folder which will give me information 


New York 17, 


Please send me a copy of 


about the attractions of Jamaica 


(_) Trailways Pleasure Planned Tours. 


Name 
St. of R.D. 
P.0.G 
Zone State 
4-49 IN 171 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Dept. | 
Spokane 8, Washington 


FREE 


each booklet 


Please send me a copy of 


checked here: Spokane; 


{_] Grand Coulee; [] National Forests. 


Name 


St. or R.D 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


4-49 IN 228 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMM., Travel Service, 
181 Gateway Circle, Portland, Me. 


FREE 


beautifully illustrated Maine Vacation Guide 


Please send me your 36-page 


for 1949. 
Name _ 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
4-49 IN 175 


NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF + | lmamataeaaae 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, 


FREE 


ature in regard to the vacation attractions 


Please send me free liter- 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
Ottawa, Canada 


FREE 
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spending a vacation in Canada. 
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Dept. IN-2, State House, Boston, Mass. 


FREE 
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Please send me a copy of 


do and enjoy in Massachusetts. 
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St. of R.D 
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MINNSEOTA DIV. OF PUBLICITY, Dept. L-1 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


FREE 


Please send me a copy of 


your free illustrated booklet on Minne- 
sota Land of 10,000 Lakes. 
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P.O. G 
Zone State 
4-49 IN 227 


UNITED AIR LINES, Room 208 
5959 5S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


FREE 


beautiful, 


Please send me a copy of 


your full-color, 28-page Vaca- 


tion Booklet. 
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St. of R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
4-49 IN 61 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL . 
Room 15, Capitol Bidg., Lansing 1, Mich. 


FREE 


illustrated 


Please send me your free, 


folder entitled “Pleasure in 


Michigan .... Water Wonderland.” 
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St. or R.D. - -_—- 
P.O. G 
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FREE 
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All One Family 
(Continued from page 38) 


GRANDMOTHER—Why are you go- 
ing to sell papers after school? 
(Both look at her in surprise.) 


BETTY--Oh-—uh- Bob needs to 
Carn some more money SO he can 
buy a bicycle. 

GRANDMOTHER—A bicycle? — It’s 


far too dangerous. 
nos— Mother told us she had one 
when she was a girl. 
GRANDMOTITER— It) was 


different 


then. ‘There weren’t so many cars. 
Drivers were more careful too. It’s 
scandalous how they go tearing 
down the strects nowadays. 

Bop—Oh, we know how to be 
careful. We study safety in school. 

GRANDMOTHER—We? You don’t 
mean Betty is planning to get a 
bicycle too? 

BETTY—I need just two dollars 
besides the two Mother owes me. 
Of course, I don’t know whether 
Mother will be able to pay me. 


GRANDMOTILER ( surprised )—Why 
wouldn’t she be able to pay you? 

BETTyY—Well high. 
That is, money 

Bon—It isn’t anything  scrious. 
It’s just that Pop hasn’t sold his 
invention yet. He’s thinking of 
giving up and finding a job. 

GRANDMOTHER [| don’t as 
there is anything to worry about in 
that. Your father is an excellent 
engineer. A great many firms will 
be eager to secure He 
should be doing something impor- 
tant instead of fooling with a car- 
buretor that won't work. 


prices 
isn’t 


are 


see 


his services, 


BETTY (seriously)—It will work, 
Grandmother. Daddy is having one 
part fixed. When that is done, it 


will be the best carburetor ever 
made. 
GRANDMOTHER—It doesn’t seem 


important to me compared with 
caring for one’s family. 

nop—But it is important, Gram 
Grandmother. More and more 
engines are being made. Pop’s car- 
buretor will use cheaper fuel and 
less of it. It will save car owners 
money and will make the world’s 
fuel supply last longer. 

GRANDMOTHER—I_ thought that 
you children were only interested 
in cating and playing. You seem 


to know considerable about what 
is going on in the world. 

BETTY (smiling)—We study our 
lessons—somctimes. 


GRANDMOTHER—TI guess you must 
at that. However, all work and no 
play isn’t good cither. Suppose you 
run outside and play. 

nop—Gee, I thought you had an 
idea we should always be quict and 
never have any fun. 

(They go out.) 


GRANDMOTHER—I wonder what 
ever gave them that idea. (She 
goes to other door.) John. John. 


I wish you would come here. 
FATHER (off stage )—What is it? 


GRANDMOTHER—I should like to 
have a talk with you. 

FATHER ll be there in just a 
minute. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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ST.PETERSBURG ~ FLORIDA 
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to a happy Florida Spring Holiday. 
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FAMOUS 


CRUISE: 


OF THE 


CARIBBEAN 


SAIL FROM NEW ORLEANS 


where wonderful 
vacations begin 








All accommodations first class— | 
airy cabins all facing the sea. 


Swimming pool, sun bathing, 
deck sports, music, and movies; 
dancing ‘neath the tropic moon; 
famous New Orleans cuisine. 







10-DAY CRUISE 
TO 
/ HAVANA and HONDURAS 


s20gt 


(and up plus Fed. Tax) 
No passport required. 24 exciting 
days in Havana... Full-day Jungle 
Picnic and Surf Bathing in Honduras 


Sailings Weekly 


See your Travel Agent. Or write 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Co., 
Dept. I, 11 Broadway, N. Y., 
or 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
or 222 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 


Vacca’ cf ime 
STANDARD FRUIT 


AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 








Mix-Up on Easter Eve M 


(Continued from page 85) 


A sound is heard at the door. 
Johnny enters with hood pushed 
back so that his face is visible.) 

BETSY—Look! There’s Johnny. 
(Puts arms around Easter Rabbit.) 
You are the Easter Rabbit, after 
all. (Turns to William accusingly.) 
Now sce what you’ve done, William. 

JOHNNy—Why, I just came to 
say I was sorry— What kind of 
creature is he, anyway? 

EASTER RABBIT—Who’s he? Who's 
he? What kind of creature is he? 

EDITH—We thought he was you. 
I mean, we thought you were he. 

EASTER RABBIT—That’s the trou- 
ble. You don’t know what you 
mean. The idea of taking that 
moth-eaten creature for me! 

WILLIAM—I’m sorry, Mr. 
Rabbit. I—well—I thought 

EASTER RABBIT—You thought! 
It’s too bad you don’t do your 
thinking in school. 

BETSY—It’s good enough for 
you, William. You think you’re so 
smart. 

JouNNyY—I was just playing rab- 
bit, Mr. Easter Rabbit. You don’t 
mind, do you, if we play rabbit 
sometimes—just because we like 
rabbits, I mean? 

EASTER RABBIT ( puffing up as he 
stands on back feet, putting front 
paws to vest)—Well—I—now—well, 
that is—I guess I don’t really mind. 
If I weren’t a rabbit, ’'d probably 
want to pretend I was now and 
then—Well, I must be on my way. 
Pll take my lunch of carrots and 
lettuce where I can eat it in peace 
and quict. (Goes to door.) Good- 
by until next Easter. (Exits as 
children call good-bys.) 


Easter 


A Present for Uncle Pedro 
(Continued from page 81) 


UNCLE PEDRO-—She shall be a 
teacher. I shall take her back with 
me tomorrow and she shall go to 
school with my Chiquita. I will 
pay for her. 

FATHER—But she can’t go! Her 
mother needs her here to help 
grind the corn and make the tor- 
tillas, to tend the garden, and to 
mind the baby. 

LuPE—Oh, Papa, if you will let 
her go, Pll do her work and mine 
too. Eduardo is getting big enough 
to help. Please let her go. 

MOTHER—I can see she is pray- 
ing that she may go. I think we 
can spare her if Lupe and Eduardo 
will do her work. 

FATHER—Do you wish to go, 
Maria? Do you wish to leave your 
brothers and sister and go away 
with Uncle Pedro? 

MARIA (with feeling)—To be a 
teacher, Papa? Oh, Father, I’d 
love to. I’d miss you, yes, but— 
oh,—oh, Father, let me go. When 
I teach I'll be near you, in the 
school over the hill. And Ill pay 
Uncle Pedro back. 

FATHER ( deliberately) 
She goes! 

MARIA (excitedly)—Oh, thank | 
you, Father! Thank you, Uncle | 
Pedro! Thank you, Mother, and | 
Lupe! You'll never be sorry! What |. 
a happy day! 





-All right. 





More for your travel money! 


El Capitan 


to Californ 


More in comfort... more in luxury... more in speed 
. ++ more in economy — when you ride this famous 
Santa Fe all-chair-car (coach fare) streamliner. 


Route of The Chief and Super Chief 


Saving travel money is fun when you 
take El Capitan between Chicago 
and California. 

And you save time, too— just 
3934 hours, Chicago to Los Angeles, 
the same fast time as the famous 


Super Chief. 


All seats reserved. New stream- 
lined cars give you a smoother ride. 
New-style reclining seats make your 
trip more comfortable. Plenty of 
room for you to move around. Non- 


fogging windows give you an even 
better view of the colorful Southwest 
scenery. 

Courier-Nurse service. Fine Fred 
Harvey food. Colorful lounge car— 
and planned programs of musical re- 
cordings and radio. 


Ride El Capitan to and from Cali- 
fornia —and see for yourself how 
you'll enjoy more for your travel 
money on this popular extra-fare 
streamliner. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 


R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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Clip each coupon separately, with other Travel Guides (page 86), 
summer-school and general coupons (pages 
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ONTARIO DEPT. OF TRAVEL G PUBLICITY 
A23 Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 


FREE 


charge, 


Please send me, without 
information about Ontario, Canada’s 


all year Vacation Province. 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone State 
4-49 IN 142 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC TRAVEL BUREAU 
Quebec City, Quebec, Canada 


-describing places of interest in the Prov- 


Please send me literature 


ince of Quebec. 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
4-49 IN 176 


FRENCH NAT‘’L TOURIST eo Dept. Q 
Box 221, New York 10, N.Y 


FREE 


maps to help me in planning a vacation 


Please send me booklets and 


in France. 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zane State 
4-49 IN 217 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 1230, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N.M 


FREE Please send me fre 


Booklet, “The Land 
{} Official Highway Map; [] New Mexico 
“Recreation Map." 





New 


of Enchantment”; 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
4-49 IN 145 


‘ 
. 
| 


N. H. STATE PLANNING G DEV. COMMISSION 
109 Capitol St., Concord 9, N.H. 


FREE 


New Hampshire 


Please 1949 


containing 


send me your 
Vacation Kit, 
iMustrated booklets, maps and other val- 


uable information, 





Name . 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
4-49 IN 225 


MISSOURI STATE DIV. of RESOURCES G DE- 
VELOPMENT, Dept. 53-B, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FREE 


your illustrated folder on the State of 


Please send me a copy of 





7 Missouri. 
Name... se 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone EES 
4-49 IN 165 
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SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMM. 
Pierre, South Dakota 


FREE 


Please send me a copy of 


your attractive free folder on the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. 

Name 

St. or R.D. 

P.0.G 

Zone State 


me eee ee ee ee ee em 


4-491N 139 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, R. T. Anderson, i 


G.P.T. Magr., 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 
FREE Please send me literature 
featuring: [] Grand Canyon; [(] Carlsbad 
Caverns; [] Land of Pueblos; [] Ei Capitan 
streamliner. 

Name 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

4-49 IN 134 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMM. G PUB. REL. 
Dept. 108-G, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FREE 


charge 


Please send me, without 
“a copy of your scenic map of the 


State of Indiana. 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
4-49 IN 215 


109 Legislative Bidg., 


FREE 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Please send me a copy of 


your free illustrated book, “Historical 
Manitoba,” 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
4-49 IN 230 


COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


FREE Please send me your itlus- 


“How to Avoid Mistakes 
in Planning a Trip” and “Daily Skycruises 


trated pamphlets, 


to Bermuda.“ 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
4-49 IN 270 


THE MILWAUKEE RD., C. Dilley, Adv. Mar. 
Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


FREE 


filled folder describing the attractions of 


Please send me your picture- 


a vacation in the Northwest. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone State 


4-49 IN 82 
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Hopscotch over the 
Caribbean 
(Continued from page 74) 


old Coca-Cola bottles, or old Stand- 
ard Oil cans, or native candy. I 
asked the taxi driver why everyone 
had something to sell, and who 
bought the things. He _ replied. 
“People come down from hills, get 
tired, stop here, not there.’ And 
with that more or less enlightening 
explanation I had to be satisfied. 
The streets were primitive, and 
walking in the business district was 
impossible. After one attempt we 
stayed in a taxi and let the driver 
be responsible for getting us 
through the crowds of people who 
were screaming, “But, missie, buy, 
cheap! Me broke!” 
A letter of introduction to the 
curator of the Voodoo Section of 
the Museum of Ethnology paved 
the way for an interesting after- 
noon, looking at various exhibits 
and then being entertained by a 
group of natives. ‘They played 
drums and peculiar hollowed-out 
reed affairs, through which they 
blew and upon which they beat at 
the same time. Other members of 
the group did certain dance rituals, 
with the music as accompaniment. 
It was weird and uncanny, yet I 
could feel myself keeping time to 
the beat of the drums and I under- 
stood why the music had a hyp- 
notic effect upon the natives. No 
wonder the drums are never silent 
from sundown on Saturday until 
dawn on Monday, outside or inside 
the town. To me, Haiti is a land of 
unbelievable contrasts—one whose 
possibilities I could never exhaust. 
I want to go back to the Carib- 
bean—not only to revisit the places 
I enjoyed, but to see the places I 
missed in my “hopscotch” last sum- 
mer. I want to return because I 
feel that the friendliness of the 
people is genuine, and that T shall 
always be welcomed. 


“East Is East”—and We 
Loved It! 

(Continued from page 84) 
imagine. had memories and 
impressions to last a lifetime. My 
shorthand notes, to be transcribed 
into a typewritten diary and placed 


provide enrichment for 


them? 
for a repeat performance. 


we shall start another journey. 


in a scrapbook with detachable 
snapshots and post cards, would 
social- 
studies lessons. Comparatively few 
children may visit New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Washington, 
so why not bring those cities to 


As we reached Chicago, our part- 
ing of the ways brought agreement 
Next 
summer our thoughts will again 
turn to the East, and very eagerly 


IN CASE OF 


NO MEDICAL EXAM 


Play safe! Protect yourself 


confined at home or hospital. New 


—ages 15 to 64—costs only $12. 
with Blue Cross or 


Write for free illustrated bookle 
SYMPATILY”, tells the whole story. 
a postcard. Absolutely no obligation. 


Newark 2, New Jersey. 


—Ages 65 t 
Men & Women: « 


year, 


COSTS ONLY $12 A YEAR 


GET *25°° WEEKLY 
SICKNESS and ACCIDENTS 


against many 
common accidents and sicknesses whether 
limited 
policy pays specified $25 weekly benefits, also 
$1,000 for accidental death. Men and women 
No conflict 
other group insurance, 


No medical examination or reduction in 
benefits, regardless of age 

Old reliable company. In business 62 years, 
Licensed in 47 States and Dist. of Columbia 


t, “CASH OR 
Address 
Premier 
Policy Division, North American Accident Insurance 
Co. (of Chicago), 830 Broad Street, Dept. 305, 


Special rate for older folk 
Note to Older Scecic! rote for older folks 


pays full benefits. 








National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 So. LaSalle $t., Chicago 3, Il. 











Show rich Satin and Velour Greeting Cards. 
Never before offered. Get easy orders 
FAST! Astounding value—16 for $1. Up 
to 100% profit. Imprinted Stationery, 
Floral Charmettes, Napkins, 25 other 
Assortments retail 60c to $1.00 . 
SAMPLES ON ghee 
LP preergo needed. Start now—earn 
year ‘round. WRITE TODAY! 





Fit Vo sel 7 dé Peruel 


New Hampshire has 1300 of these friendly 
lakes to choose from. And for pleasure 
“ashore” there are mountains to climb, 
forest trails to explore, superb golf courses 
to play. Seaside and inland you'll enjoy 
hospitable accommodations and memo 
rable meals. Make your next vacation & 
New Hampshire Vacation! First step ..+ 
this handy coupon. 
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page 95, 





was six years old.” 
have read, “six weeks old.” 


In our March Travel Section, on 
reference was made to “a 
little Jewish girl whom a Dutch 
family has taken care of since she 


This should 


In New York visit the New Hampshire 
Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza 


State Planning and Development Comm. 
110 Capitol Street, Concord, Rae 
Send me FREE the 1949 N. H. Vacation 
Kit, with Illustrated booklets, maps a? 
other information. 
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Myer 
CANADA'S © a 
VACATION PROVINCE 


We'll take the high 
road to Ontario this 


/3) 
summer... for the LAOS 
. . (Sars 
vacation of a life- ET GL 
time. We're making 
plans now for our 
Ontario holiday... 
and we chose Ba 
Ontario this year = #11) 7 
“SAYA 


because in its 400,000 
square miles of great 
outdoors there’s so 
much to do... so 


much to see, We'll 7 Ve 
Va « 
find sandy beaches, pr a 


we'll sail and fish 
for the big ones” 
in clear lakes and 
Dad si 


fof Mi ; 


L—' 


white streams, 
is taking his golf clubs 
along and we've 


pt ow 


Ady 


P Soperment of Travel end — cee ee me 
Department of Travel and Publicity, 


; A 23 Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario. 


Please send me free information about Ontario. 


got our cameras 
ready to get some 
swell scenery shots. 
We're all going to 
have a wonderful 
time this year in 
Ontario, 


Name 





Address 


City Ste 





‘affairs. 


All One Family 


(Continued from page 86) 


(Grandmother ‘returns to her 
chair.) 
FATHER (enters)—You sounded 


as though you had something very 
serious to discuss. 
GRANDMOTHER—I do have. You 
know I don’t pry into your business 
However, if you are hav- 
ing financial difficulties, perhaps I 
could make you a small loan to 
tide you over. 

FATHER (completely surprised)— 
Why, thank you very much. Thank 
you very much. However, I don’t 
need to borrow from you What 
gave you the idea I might? 
GRANDMOTHER—Bob_ told Betty 
he would get a job selling papers 
after school to help. 
FATHER (proudly) 
too. 
him. 
GRANDMOTHER—They do seem to 
have qualities I had overlooked. 


Acr IIl 


He’d do it 
I expect Betty would help 


(Father is reading the paper as 
Betty and Bob enter.) 

FATHER—Hello there, you two. 
You look quite solemn. Is some- 


D4 , =. . a] 
thing bothering you: 


nop—You know the money I 
have saved for a new bike? 

nETry—And the money I have 
saved? 

FATHER (holds up his hand) 


You were to 
bikes. [’m 


Now wait a minute! 
save the money for the 
not advancing a cent. 
nop—We know. We didn’t come 
to ask for an advance. We want- 
ed—well, we sort of thought 

BETtTY—We heard Mother and 
you talking about high prices and 
needing to cut down on expenses. 
We thought maybe you'd like to 
borrow the money we had saved 
just until you sold your carburetor. 

(Mother and Grandmother en- 
ter.) 

FATHER—Suppose I can’t sell my 
carburetor. Perhaps I’d never be 
able to pay you back. You would 
have to wait a long time for your 
bicycles. 

BETTY—You could get a job as 
an engineer. After a while you 
could pay us back and we could 
get our bicycles. 

pop—Nope! That’s out. Pop, 
you have to stick with that carbu- 
retor. Don’t you give up. 

FATHER—I’m proud to hear you 
say that, Son. I won’t give up. 
However, I won’t need to borrow 
your money. 

pop—Aw, Pop, don’t act that 
way. We want to help. You can 
pay us back whe n you se Il the pat- 
ent. After all, we’re all one family. 

GRANDMOTHER (as others look at 
her in surprise) —That’s what I was 
trying to tell you, John. We don’t 
want you to give up. 

nop—Gram, you’re all right! 

FATHER—I am _ very proud of 

this faith you are showing in me. 
I hope you won’t think I’m boast- 
ing when I tell you it is justified. 

(He takes a telegram from his 
pocket.) I wanted to get all of you 
together to read this to you. It is 
from the Amalgamated Motors. 

They want to buy the carburetor. 
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(Continued on page 91) 





New Ways To Teach Better Breakfasts — 


from Kellogg’s Staff of Home Economists 





Two lessons ftom one game! 


oO need to tell you how important 

breakfast is for school children! You 
see the results of breakfast-skipping— 
inattention, drowsiness, poor work. Why 
not try this month’s suggestion—a break- 
fast pop-up map? Youngsters learn a little 
geography, a little about breakfast—and 
have a whole lot of fun! 


WHAT YOU DO! 


Trace a fairly large map of the U. S. on 
paper. Indicate states or regions. Tack 
map on a play table. Now have pupils cut 
magazine pictures of the basic types of food 
for breakfast: cerealsand milk, fruits, bread, 
butter or margarine. Plus eggs or meat! 


Leave tabs on pictures. Paste tabs on 
the states or regions which produce most 
of each food. A bowl of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes could go on the great corn-growing 
state of Iowa. Rice Krispies on the rice 
fields of Louisiana. And Kellogg’s PEp 
on wheat-wealthy Kansas. 


CEREAL IS AMERICAN! 


he grains are great foods.” Kellogg’s 
has made grain easy to serve, appetizing 
—and, with some grains, extra-nourish- 
ing! Kellogg’s Pep, a whole wheat cereal, 
is enriched with the day’s need of Vitamin 
D in every bowlful plus more energy 
Vitamin B, than in the good grain itself! 


SPECIAL FOR TEACHERS! 


This month’s gift offer is our daily food 
record for children. On it, they list all 
foods eaten for 


conn 














a week. An easy, “| 
tactful way to Krol le 
check up on This eek 
breakfast-skip- —~ 
pers and to re- Go Ee Kr) 
mind mothers! [as so ey 
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* KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES 
* RICE KRISPIES 

* PEP 

*® RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 

* 40% BRAN FLAKES 

* ALL-BRAN 

* SHREDDED WHEAT 

* KRUMBLES 

| & CORN-SOYA 
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GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich | 


FREE 


\ 
i 
I 
! 
| Please send me, for myself 1 
| and my pupils, reprints of your 1 
i advertisement, “What do you have to ! 
' know to stop a car?” | 
l Name l 
I 
i St. or R.D. ; 
| P06 

Zone State l 
a 4-49 IN 83 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Director, Sum- 
mer Session, Room 1060, Albuquerque, N.M | 


FREE Please send me a copy of your 
informative booklet on the Summer Session 


at the University of New Mexico 


Name © ™ 
St. or &.D. “ | 
P.O. & I 
Zone State " 


4-49 IN 263 | 


YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 
32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y 1 


So ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


FREE Please send me sample copies ! 
as follows (‘limit 5 copies each): I 
[] YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINE (Grades 
6-9); €] YOUNG AMERICA READER I 
(Grades 4-5); [] YOUNG AMERICA JUNIOR 
READER (Grades 2-3). (See advertisement l 
on page 3.) \ 
Name 1 
St. or R.D. I 
P.O. & l 
Zone , State 
4-49 IN 112 | 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE 


copies of your booklet, “Pertinent Facts 


Piease send me free 


about Coal.” 


Name 
I St. or R.D. 
! P.O. G 
] Zone State 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Dept. 31 | 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


FREE 


Picase send me a copy of 


your illustrated brochure on new juvenile 
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Helpful Teaching Materials 
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MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Goshen, Indiana 


FREE 


mation about your Series of Social Studies 


Please send me full infor- 


Maps of the U.S. 
Name 
St. or R.D. 


PO. G 


Zone 


State 
4-491N 254 | 
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MINNESOTA MINING G MFG. CO. 


St. Paul 6, Minn. I 
F R E E Please send me a copy of 1 
your complete 12-page section “ ‘Scotch’ 1 
Cellulose Tape Goes to School” as contained " 
in September, 1948, Instructor, pages 49-60. r 

Name 

St. or R.D. l 

P.O. G ! 

Zone State I 

4-49 IN 239 1 


McKESSON G ROBBINS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


FREE Please send me a supply of 


the leaflet “Mother..... an Important 
Message.” 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
4-49 IN 245 


GILBERTON CO., INC. 
826 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 


FREE 


list of publications in the Classics IIlus- 


Please send me a complete 


trated Series. 
Name 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone 


a 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, Dir. Summer [| 


Session, Laramie, Wyoming 
FREE 


Please send me complete 


information regarding Summer Programs at 


books. the University of Wyoming. t 
Name Name ” — I 
St. or R.D. St. or R.D. I 
P.O. G P.O. G 1 
Zone State | Zone State __ 
4-49 IN 224 4-49 IN 167 I 
a ee | 
| H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-e 1 ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS I 
i Pittsburgh 30, Pa. , 1000 Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D.C. r 
| FREE Please send me a lesson plan l FREE Please send me a copy of I 
| based on the Harnett painting (inside your A-pege. illustrated booklet which i 
front cover) and designed for use in graphic l contains 268 questions and answers about 
; . the American Railroads. I 
j art, art appreciation, and social studies 1 
j classes. (Good only in U.S.A.). , 1 am a teacher at School. I 
i Name_ st - _ —_ I 
St. or R.D. a ~~ | St. or R.D. 7 | 
] P.O. G | P.O. G l 
Zone i : Zone - eo State = 
I 4-491N3 | 4-491N67 | 
ee 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


(Continued from page 28) 


pupils place or draw pictures illus- 
trating the key ideas or events of a 
story in a flow chart.” 

“This type of exercise is a good 
way to follow up the study of a 
film which tells a story,” I said. 

“TI believe we should include the 
placing or identification of picture 
symbols of products on maps in our 
description of types "picture 
tests,” said Miss O 

“Yes,” I interposed, “but the use 
of pictorial symbols is not confined 
to maps. Pupils can make mean- 
ingful charts and graphs by using 
picture symbols. Such exercises 
make excellent functional tests es- 
pecially in arithmetic, in general 
science, and in social studies. 

“If we take a broad view of test- 
ing,’ I continued, “and include 
exercises which involve _ pictorial 
forms of pupil expression, we may 
add to our list such activities as: 
1) photography; (2) the making 
of exhibits; (3) the drawing of 
maps, diagrams, sketches; (4) and 
the making of nonphotographic 
slides on etched glass.” 

“It is clear from our discussion 
that a varicty of pictorial activities 
may be used in connection with 
the evaluation of teaching,” said 
Mr. R- “I wish our group 
could visit elementary-school classes 
and see visualized tests used to fol- 
low up audio-visual teaching.” 

“If each member of our group 
will try some of these pictorial 
tests and report to us later we can 
discuss some of the problems in- 
volved and perhaps work out a 
schedule of visitations,” I added, 
as the round table came to a close. 


of 


Bird Study in Third Grade 


(Continued from page 25) 


Every day someone inquired, 
“When will the pictures come?” 
The teacher explained how far it 
is to New York and pointed out the 
city on the map. While we waited, 
we made a large folder with sev- 
eral pages in which to keep the 
pictures, together with stories and 
observations about our study of 
birds. During art periods, designs 
for the cover were planned and 
painted with tempera. 

The day that the package ar- 
rived from the Audubon Society 
there was the excitement of a spe- 
cial celebration in the air. The 
planned work for the afternoon 
was abandoned. ‘The club button 
was displayed and everyone want- 
ed to wear one right away. 

“Let’s make this special,” said 
the teacher. “How can we do it?” 


“When we get our pin at 
Brownies we say a pledge,” one 
girl said. 

“Why couldn’t we have a 


pledge?” asked someone else. 

The teacher took up a piece of 
chalk and wrote, “As a member of 
the Junior Audubon Club I prom- 
ise to—” The rest came quickly. 
The class knew what they wanted. 
“I promise to take care of birds, 
feed them in the winter, not harm 
their nests or eggs, read about 
birds, watch them, and help other 
























children be kind to them too,” 
Each child came to the front of 
the room, and gave the pledge 
from memory. Then the pin was 
solemnly presented. 


CULMINATING THE UNIT 


Another teacher in the school 
became interested in the study of 
birds and asked whether she might 
bring her class to see the exhibits, 
The request was brought to the 
children, and the result was a list 
of classes they wished to invite. An 
invitation was composed and the 
best written ones were dispatched, 

After a discussion of how best to 
present the exhibit, the children 
suggested that everyone should 
have a turn to stand by his exhibit 
and explain what was in it and to 
answer any questions raised. 

In the wecks following our study, 
the children brought reports of 
many things. 

“Teacher, some big boys found a 
robin’s nest with eggs in it and they 
tore it down and broke the eggs.” 

“What did you say to them?” 

“IT said I was a member of the 
Junior Audubon Club and_ we 
shouldn’t do things like that.” 

“And what did they say then?” 

“They just said to shut up; 
they’d do it if they wanted to.” 

“Is there anything we could do, 
children, when we see birds being 
harmed?” 

“We could tell someone who 
would make them stop,” someone 
offered. 

Freddie said with unusual frank- 
ness, “Teacher, I used to break 
bird’s eggs when I was little.” 

“Did you, Freddie? Do 
think you would do it now?” 

“No,” he said with conviction, 
“because I know about birds now.” 

There was the solution! To know 
about birds, and by such know! 
cdge to come to respect them. | 
saw in each child the beginning 
of a respect for the wild life of his 
community, and a feeling of re 
sponsibility toward it that would 
last all his life. The objective o 
our activity in bird study had beet 
reached. 
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Autuors Note: I wish to give credil 
to my superintendent Mr. W. Crum ané 
my principal Mr. Lesley Scroup, fo 
their interest, approval, and _ encour 
agement, without which I might not have 
had the courage to attempt this project 
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For Lack of Chalk 


(Continued from page 82) 


“Here’s your note, Janice,” & 
plained Mother. “It had slipped 
down behind the blackboard ane 
that’s why I didn’t see it.” Thes 
she added, “I guess it wasn’t you! 
fault we were worried. You dé 
your part. I should have remem 
bered that there wasn’t any chal 
for you to use.” 

“What a lot of trouble—all f* 
the lack of a piece of chalk!” sa 
Father. ul 

“But at least it helped you g” 
to be friends again,” Mother ae 
ed with a smile. 

“We mean to stay friends, 
don’t we?” Joyce asked. 

“You bet!” her twin respond 


happily. 
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Make this quick survey 
your vacation interests: 


NATIONAL PARKS . . , Oo 
GRAND COULEE DAM ei 
MOUNTAIN LAKES & STREAMS . Cj 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY . . . . .{] 
FISHING, LOAFING (You name it) . . 0 


Choose one, find all in 


SPOKANE 


Heart of the Pacific Northwest 


VACATIONLAND 


Breathtaking Grand Coulee Dam and 
the tremendous Columbia Basin de- 
velopment, glorious National Parks, 
heavenly days of fishing and camping 
on scores of crystal-clear mountain 
lakes and streams! All these within easy 
distance from Spokane, the city of mild 
summer days and cool, restful nights. 
For the all-ways perfect vacation, visit 
Spokane, springboard to vacations 


unlimited! 


OUR 
Send for / Bue 


LET'S VISIT SPOKANE 


Vacations unlimited 


GRAND COULEE DAM 


8th wonder of the world 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


Guide to the outdoors 


Do it now! Mail Coupon below! 


Plan your “Vacation Unlimited” in 


SPOKANE 


Heart of the Pacific Northwest 


VACATIONLAND 


NO 


? c 
cr Dept. |, Chamber of Commerce 
“RR Spokane 8, Wash, 


ww Please send booklets checked below: 
C) SPOKANE 
(2) NATIONAL FORESTS 


Name 7 7 
Address 
a, State 
ome ow oe. L a 


C GRAND COULEE 


2 
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All One Family | 


(Continued from page 89) | 


Bos—Oh, Pop, it’s marvelous. | 
BETTY—Oh, Daddy, I can’t be- | 
lieve it. | 
MOTHER—My, but I’m proud of | 
you! 
GRANDMOTHER—I was sure you 
would make a success of it. 

BETTY—How do you happen to 
be on Daddy’s side? I thought you 
said the carburetor couldn’t be 
very important. 

MOTHER—She had enough faith 
in Daddy’s invention to offer to 
lend him money if he needed it. 

BoB—Boy, you sure are O.K., 
Gram. 

MOTHER—Bob, you know that 
Grandmother doesn’t like to have 
you call her that. 





GRANDMOTHER—Don’t scold him. 
I’m beginning to like that name, 
Bob. I believe I wouldn’t mind 


being called Gram all the time. It | 
| makes me feel I’m “one of the 


family.” 


How Children Express 
Moods in Paintings 


(Continued from page 52) 


white houses with their orange 
roofs and the orange and red barn 
repeat the colors in the boat and 
the big house. The lake is deep blue 
with white waves. The opposite 
shore has yellow mixed with a pale 
green. The foreground is a very 
restful light green. 

In this painting Leslie has shown 
himself to be an artist. It is not 
cluttered with things making harsh 
noises or factories making smoke. 
There are rest spaces and restful 
colors. It is a “peaceful place.” 
One could lie on the grass and rest 
or sit in the boat and glide along. 

John called his painting (Illus- 
tration 3) “Rain in the South 
Seas.” The orange in the hut in 
the lower left of the picture is re- 
peated as the skin of the natives in 
the boats at the far right. The 
sweeping black tree trunks are 
topped with light green foliage 
edged in black. Dark gray clouds 
are prominent in the light gray sky. 
Light brown and orange were 
mixed to make the color for the 
sand. Choppy white and _ gray 
waves stand out on the bright blue 
sea. This is no gentle shower. The 
black and gray rain gives the im- 
pression that it is coming down in 
torrents. Somehow John has giv- 
en us the feeling that this rain is 
not in Illinois or Minnesota, that 
it could only be in the South Seas. 
Perhaps the bright orange in the 
hut gives us the feeling of a 
warm country. 

In these paintings, each boy had 
something to say and could say 
it with paints better than with 
words. The boys did a good job 
because they had big brushes, large 
pieces of paper, and many colors. 
Their style was not cramped as it 
would have been had they been 
forced to use small paper, fine 
brushes, or pens. 

These paintings were hung in a 
hall exhibit. Children, like artists, | 


enjoy exhibiting their pictures and 





secing pictures made by others. 


Se i alii 


THE SEINE AT PARIS, fabulous stream! There’s so much to do! The museums, Opera, ca- 


} 7 





i 


thedrals.,.and shopping, of course! Browse in bookstalls, antique shops. Evenings are gay! 


That Trip » FRANCE 


-«-That You’ve Long Dreamed of 


Living and Travel are Most Reasonable Nowadays 





MARIE ANTOINETTE’S little mill at Petit 
Trianon, Versailles — but one of many 
interesting short excursions from Paris, 





£: 


CHATEAU D’USSE The courtly days lin- 
ger on. Enjoy France’s hospitable prov- 
inces and people. See the great chateaux 
and gardens, local fairs and festivals. 


Plan a holiday around France and 
build memories that will last a life- 
time! It’s a liberal education—a 
“must” for teachers. Enjoy France’s 
artand music, her culture and shrines. 

The food is exciting. You ean ae- 
tually take a budget trip and reap 
great rewards, It’s stimulating, it’s 
relaxing—it’s educational, it’s amus- 


ing. And you'll find everything most 


economical by American standards, 





€-:; 


FOOD AND SERVICE are unsurpassed, 
Taste coq au vin or escargots de Bour- 
gogne. The regional specialties, with the 
proper wines, have extra savor on the spot. 


For reservations and information see your friendly travel agent. 
For booklets, maps, etc. write Dept. Q, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


A service agency of the Ministry of Public Works, Transportation and Tourism 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + 


LOS ANGELES 


+ SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 


“TRAVEL BUILDS TRADE AND AIDS PEACE” 
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HALL BROTHERS, INC. 1 
25th G Grand Ave., Kansas City 10, Mo 


SPECIAL OFFER 


complete set of eight Halimark Dolls of 


Please send me a 


the Nations. | enclose $1.00 (Special price 


to teachers) 
Name 
St. of R.D 


P.O. G 


Zone 


State 
4-49 IN 268 


COUNCIL ON CANDY, National Confectioners’ 
Assn., | N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill 


FREE Please send me your 3 big, 


full-color wall charts: (1) Energy Foods, 
(2) Ingredients of Candy, (3) Candy Eat- 
ing Chart. Also copies of the wall 
charts (8) by 11 size, for students’ note- 
books). (State grade taught . 


Name 


St. of R.D. 
P.O. G 


Zone State 


4-49 INS 


— 


WORLD BOOK, Dept TH-449 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il 


FREE 


free 


Please send me a copy of 


your booklet describing new 1949 


World Book Encyclopedia. 


Name 


St. or R.D 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


4-49 IN 269 | 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Director, Summer | 


Quarter, Boulder, Colo. 


FREE 


information about Summer 


Please send -me complete 


School at the 


University of Colorado. 
Name 


St. of R.D 


P.O. G l 


Zone State 
4-49 IN 166 l 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


FREE 


(limit 30) of 
Week,” 


record of all foods eaten. 


Picase send me 
“The Food | 
on which pupils 


| 

copies J 

Ate This I 

keep a daily | 

See Page 89. ] 

Name l 
! 

! 

l 

I 


School 


School Address 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


4-49 IN 125 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 31 
Box 76, Memphis 1, Tennessee 


FREE Please send copies 


(limit 25) of the new edition of “Smart 
Sewing with Cotton Bags,” giving patterns, 
sewing hints and new ideas for making 
clothes and household articles from cotton 
bags. ; 


Name 


St. of R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


4-49 IN 71 


a a a ee ee a oe 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


WELCH ALLYN, Inc 
Auburn, N. Y 


FREE 


giving full information about the Massa- 


Please send me _ booklet 


chusetts Vision Test. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 


Zone State 


4-49 IN 137 


UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, Dir. Summer Session 
909 Administration Bidg., Minneapolis 14, Minn 


FREE 


bulletin on the Summer Session at the 


Please send me complete 


Uni 


versity of Minnesota 


Name 


St. of R.D 


P.O. G 
Zone a 
4-49 IN 74 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dept. 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill 


FREE Please send FREE Walt Disney 


Poster with Elementary School Breakfast 
Teaching Unit for 4th and 5th grades, 
consisting of Teacher's Manual, wall charts 
and 20 students’ notebook folders. 


Title 
Name 


St. or R.D 
P.O. G 


Zone State 


4-49 INO 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Iil. 


FREE Please send me your new free 


catalog of Plays for Young America. 
PRINT information below. 


School 
Name 


St. of R.D 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


B 4-49 IN 109 


UNIVERSITY OF MINN.—DULUTH BRANCH 
415 Main Bidg., Duluth 5, Minn. 


FREE 


in regard to your 1949 Summer Session at 


Please send me _ information 


the Duluth Branch of the University. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


4-49 IN 271 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
421 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE | am interested in knowing 


about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy 
against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 
(No agent will call.) 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 
4-49 IN 18 


April 1949 
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The Farm in Springtime 


Continued from page 76) 


EVALUATIONS 
A. The class gained a knowledge 
and appreciation of the evidences 
of spring. Their ideas concerning 
farm life were clarified. 
B. Reading grew more meaningful 
to each child and each realized a 
purpose for reading. 
C. Clearer ideas of self-control, 
leadership, co-operation, organiza- 
tion, self-confidence, and good 
study habits developed. Most of the 
children told an experience, sang a 
song, read or told a story clearly. 
1). Children grew in their ability to 
give and take criticism in a help- 
ful way. 
E. Children learned to take better 
care of tools and materials. 
F. Pupils became skilled in using 
their own ideas. 
G. ‘The class developed increased 
skill in drawing, writing, spelling, 
and letter writing. 
H. In greeting and = entertaining 
their parents, the children devel- 
oped an interest in doing something 
for the pleasure of others. 


Keys to Tests 


Continued from pages 20 21) 


“RIP VAN WINKLE” 


et, Be 22 “48a AB 
II. Answers will vary but should 
contain these essential facts. 

|. hunting or fishing in 
mountains 

2. his dog, Wolf 

). sages, philosophers, idle per- 
sonages; or Nicholas Vedder and 
Derrick Van Brummel 

t. the labor of farming and the 
clamor of his wife 
on ae. ah 

2.F 4. F 6. T 8 T 

IV. 1. 


the 


Rip, companion, stared at 
them 
keg, flagons, drink 
Rip Van Winkle, 
fell asleep 
. awoke, disappeared 
5. Wolf 
1. saw only strangers 
2. house abandoned and in de- 
Cay 
3. George Washington 
t. Stars and Stripes 
VI. Answers should 
points : 
|. because of his queer appear- 
ance 
2. because he said, “I am a loy- 
al subject of the King, God bless 
him.” 
3. he died eighteen years before 
4. that Rip Van Winkle was 
leaning against yonder tree 
5. old Peter Vanderconk 
6. twenty years 
7. the English colonics became 
independent and formed the Unit- 
cd States 
FACTS ABOUT OUR 
PRESIDENTS 
Vernon 
surveyor 
Commander in Chief 
Declaration of Independence 
first 
France 


liquor, 


include these 


England, France (both) 
“Era of Good Fecling” 
Monroe 
people 
“Old Hickory” 
“The Hermitage” 
Indiana 
month 
‘Tippecanoe and Tyler, tod” 
‘Tennessee 
“Fifty-four Forty or Fight” 
. Mexico 
a. the Union 
Stephen A. Douglas 
the Emancipation. Proclamas 
tion ; 
France 
“Veto President” 
Agriculture 
. teacher 
. fifth 
Spain 
. peace 
. Rough Riders 
rancher, explorer (both) 
president 
Labor 


World War I 
NATURAL WONDERS 


1. Niagara Falls, consisting of the 
Horseshoe Falls and the American 
Falls \ 
Bad Lands j 
Carlsbad Cavern 
4. The Everglades 
Garden of the Gods 
Great Salt Lake 
The Grand Canyon 
Mammoth Cave 
9. The Painted Desert 
10. Petrified Forest 
11. Pike’s Peak 
12. Sequoia National Park 


bO YOU KNOW 
THE PROCESS? 


divide 14. multiply 
add; divide 15. divide 
multiply, or 16. add ) 
add 17. multiply;§ 
divide divide 
subtract multiply 
multiply multiply 
subtract multiply 
multiply divide 
multiply multiply; 
subtract divide 

11. divide divide 

12. multiply divide 

13. divide ° 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 46-47) 


Working with the P.T.A. is af 
important part of school life. Pate 
ents like to learn about school a@ 
tivities. For one P.T.A. meeting 
exhibit your color miniatures. 

Each class could decide upon 4 
different. way of exhibiting them 
Some could be displayed in a mit 
iature art gallery made of boxes 
One class might pin theirs, to 4 
screen. Others could make scrap 
books, bookmarks, autograph a 
bums, place cards, birthday ¢a 
and calendars. Miniatures cow 
be shown on roller shades, bullet# 
boards, or easels. 

Think of various ways of orgal 
izing and arranging color minié 
ture collections to make classroom 
more attractive. Be sure to 
a colorful sign or Jabel which sap 
“Color Miniatures.” 
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